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THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


N Irish election at the present time is a dismal exhibition 

of violence, insincerity, and folly. When the only public 
opinion which finds expression favours treason, spoliation, 
and murder, and when a county election is made the occasion 
for insulting the Crown and the law by the sham return of a 
convicted felon to Parliament, it is a misfortune that seditious 
meetings should ostensibly discharge constitutional functions. 
The attractions of a seat in Parliament must be overpowering 
when candidates holding respectable positions in society can per- 
suade themselves to purchase promotion by flattering the preju- 
dices of mobs, and by obeying the dictates of lay and clerical 
demagogues. The extravagance of popular oratory and of 
rinted declamations had long since reached a point which it 
seemed scarcely possible to pass; but Irish ingenuity is equal to 
the task of surprising even the most experienced student of the 
literature of anarchy. At one of the latest tenant-right meet- 
ings a priest quoted a letter im which the notorious MITCHELL 
advises an evicted farmer to shoot the landlord, or the agent, 
or the bailiff, and by preference to shoot them all three. The 
speaker affected to guard himself against adopting the senti- 
ment which he quoted, but he added at the same time that 
MircHELL was more trusted and beloved than any other living 
Irishman, 'The Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland who are 
about at the Council to adopt the denunciations of liberty con- 
tained in the Syllabus, have not leisure to restrain the priests 
under their jurisdictions from preaching assassination as the 
alternative of submission to the demands of the mob. The 
loyalty and love of order which are undoubtedly cherished by 
the better classes in Ireland are for the present silenced by 
intimidation. That a country in such a condition should go 
through the form of Parliamentary elections is a mischievous, 
though unavoidable, anomaly. ‘The ringleaders of sedition 
are consistent in their professed wish to convert representation 
into a farce by the nominal election of disqualified convicts ; 
and yet the local managers may plausibly contend that it is 
a greater triumph to extort extreme pledges from candidates 
who might be supposed to disapprove of their demands, than 
merely to express their sympathy with imprisoned rebels. Mr. 
Burr and Mr. Heron afford a conspicuous illustration of the 
fact that the disaffected part of the population is worth courting. 
Mr. Heron was only a year ago a Conservative, holding a 
legal office under Mr. Disraevi’s Government. He has since 
recommended himself to the agitators of Tipperary, not by 
the discharge of his professional duty in defending an alleged 
murderer, but by declamatory appeals to the jury to approve 
of the murder. He is of course professedly eager for the 
liberation of the Fenian prisoners, not as an act of grace, but 
im recognition of their meritorious conduct; and he is pre- 
pared, under a thin disguise, to transfer the fee-simple of the 
land from the owner to the occupier. The extreme re- 
volutionary faction which has successfully performed the 
indecent farce of electing the convict Rossa may perhaps 
have doubted whether Mr. Heron was thoroughly to be 
trusted. If the Fenian rebels deserved well of their country 
their services ought to ensure rewards to themselves, rather 
than to those who must wish to relieve them from the 
painful consequences of heroic acts. The Waterford candi- 
dates deserve the credit of greater unwillingness to comply 
with the degrading conditions imposed by the populace 
or the priests. Sir H. W. Barnoy, although he accepted 
the obnoxious pledge that he would support the liberation of 
the prisoners, attempted to preserve his self-respect by 
asserting that he only approved the measure in the belief 
that it would strengthen the English Government. Mr. 
Osborne also was compelled to throw incense on the idolatrous 
altar. In modern times the torture of remaining out of the 
House of Commons is too severe a trial for the patience of a 
martyr. All parties would have been glad that Mr. OsBorne 
should enliven the unprecedented dulness of an assembly 


which seems to have formed itself on the model of Mr. Guap- 
STONE, in its abhorence of levity and of humour; but it may 
be questioned whether this advantage would not be dearly pur- 


chased by Mr. Ossorne’s conversion to the doctrine that treason ~ 


is venial or laudable. When he next has occasion to ridicule 
some political charlatan, he will perhaps be checked by the 
thought that the intended victim of his sarcasm had after all 
not professed sympathy with rebels. 

Of all the candidates who vied with each other in truckling 
to the rabble, Mr. Ossorne alone had a reputation to lose. 
Between Mr. Heron, who proposed a cheer for the Fenian 
prisoners, and one of the actual convicts, there is little political 
difference. Both the Queen’s Counsel and the convicted rebel 
were proposed by priests, though it must be admitted that 
the supporter of Rossa surpassed all lay and clerical com- 
petitors in murderous brutality of language. The feeling 
of opposition to the priests which found expression in the 
outcries of the rabble may perhaps possess a certain signifi- 
cance. It is only when anarchy verges upon chaos that 
Irishmen begin to make the discovery that priests should not 
interfere in politics. It is highly probable that most of the 
violent language of the Roman Catholic clergy expresses rather 
their dependence on popular favour than their genuine opin- 
ions; but in advocating the transfer of landed property from 
the owner to the occupier they are probably sincere. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they will draw back from agitation, and 
thus find themselves outbid by the Fenians, or rather advance 
to the point of extravagance at which they may recover their 
popularity. One or two of the most seditious priests have already 
begun to explain away the denunciations of the Holy See and of 
the Irish Bishops against secret societies. Anathemas di- 
rected at the same time against rebellion and against the harm- 
less mummeries of the Freemasons are certainly not entitled to 
profound respect. The most obvious inference to be deduced 
from the part taken by the priests in Irish elections is that 
they ought to have been placed long ago ina position of greater 
material comfort. A house and a glebe would have had a 
strong tendency to restrain mischievous eloquence; and 
similar advantages offered to National schoolmasters would 
probably have affected the whole tone of primary education in 
Ireland. It is perhaps not surprising that the abolition of the 
Established Church appears to have had no conciliatory effect 
whatever. It is in the nature of demagogues to disregard 
all distinction between just and unjust demands. Every 
concession which can be made by the Government or by 
Parliament is attributed exclusively to fear; and the advan- 
tage of having evacuated a post which was morally untenable 
will only be appreciated by degrees. As long as the 
Establishment existed, all measures intended to restore 
tranquillity to Ireland were necessarily hampered by a con- 
sciousness of chronic wrong. 

The outward scandal of Irish elections would perhaps be 
mitigated by the abolition of nominations, and by the adoption 
of the Ballot; but there is no reason to suppose that either 
measure would give loyal or moderate candidates any ad- 
ditional chance of success. In Paris, where there are neither 
public nominations nor open votes, members worthy of Tip- 
perary itself have been returned. The condition of affairs in 
Ireland is assuredly not destined to last. The treasonable 
appeals of the rebel papers to the passions of the multitude 
will be suppressed either before or after an insurrection. The 
Government is perhaps well advised in waiting to observe the 
effect on the Insh people of the measure on landed tenure 
which will be introduced in the ensuing Session. No triumph 
would be more acceptable to Mr. Giapstone than the sup- 
pression of the present seditious movement without a resort to 
extraordinary measures. It is sometimes the business of a 
statesman to be deliberately blind. It was reserved to Mr. 
GapsTone alone to discover laudable motives in the agitation 
for the release of the Fenian prisoners. If he should at last 
be absolutely compelled to put down insolent disaffection 
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by force, no calumniator will venture to accuse him of a 
natural preference for unconstitutional methods. It has been 
formally notified to the Vestry oi St. Martin’s that on Sun- 
days or on week-days seditious mobs may, in full conformity 
with law, put a stop to secular business, or render religious 
worship impracticable. Similar license will be allowed to 
disaffected multitudes in Dublin or in Cashel, until it becomes 
impossible to trifle any longer with the public peace. On 
former occasions it has not been found difficult to silence Irish 
treason. O'CoNnNELL gave no further trouble when he had been 
released from a brief imprisonment, and the sanguinary threats 
of the Meacuers and the Mircuetts ended in the battle of the 
cabbage-garden. The Fenian rising was repressed by a few 
scattered policemen; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the conspirators of the present day are more formidable than 
their predecessors. If the majority of small farmers are satis- 
fied that they will derive substantial benefit from the Minis- 
terial measure, and that they will get nothing more by 
agitation, it is possible that the system of boundless patience 
may after all succeed. 


GERMAN EMIGRANTS. 
ik appears from the last returns that the German emigrants 


Janding in New York exceed in number the total amount of | : . : male ies 
| able, and have a turn of mind which suits free institutions, 


both English and Irish emigrants landing there. There are in 


land at New York in a year, while there are about 60,000 
English, and as many Irish. The United States are thus 
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of his rowdy, noisy, anarchical ways; but he never hates the 
German. He laughs at him, and thinks him of a lower type 
than himself, but he has no bitterness against him. The 
BreitMann Ballads show that the Germans seem odd, and 
perhaps ridiculous, to many Americans, but still they breathe 
a kindly spirit towards the consumers of Lager beer, 

So great is the power of assimilation which the Union 
possesses, with its vast area, its unoccupied lands, its free 
institutions, and the tenacity which the governing race ex. 
hibits in clinging to its old political ideas, that neither 
the Irish element nor the German element has as yet shown 
itself in a separate form, acting in a distinct manner, and pro- 
ducing a distinct vote. We hear of politicians doing and 
saying this or that to catch the Irish vote or the German 
vote, but neither Irish nor Germans affect the policy of 
the States in any very decisive way. Still these elements are 
becoming rapidly so considerable that Americans may reflect 
with pleasure that they are antagonistic, and that, if the present 
proportion of emigrants is preserved, the German must before 
long preponderate. Of all non-English races the German js 
nearest to the English, most in harmony with it, and most 
easily guided by it. A great German colony and dependency 
might fail, for the Germans, from their history and their posi. 


| tion on the Continent, have no notion of government except 


receiving within their pale an accession of newcomers of | 
whom only one in four belongs to the old race which is still | 


the governing race in America, and from which the law, the 
religion, and the Constitution of the Union are mainly derived. 
This exodus of Germans must have a most important effect 
one day both on the country they go to and on the country 
they leave. And the emigration of Germans to America is 
only one part of a great whole. Everywhere throughout the 
globe Germans are pushing their way. It is said that the 
North-German Confederation is in treaty with Holland for 
the purchase of one of the Banda Islands, and the reason given 
is that so much of the coasting trade in the Hastern seas 
of Asia has fallen into the hands of Germans that it becomes 
necessary that some local centre should be created for the 
protection of their interests. In every part of South America 
Germans are creeping into business, and competing suc- 
cessfully with their older rivals. They are not ambitious 
or pretentious, and it is because they are content to begin in 
a humble way that they succeed. They will live on much 
less than Englishmen. They are content to do a huckstering 
sort of business. They seldom offend the natives, and keep 
clear of local politics. They area species of Christian Jews, 
soa on without attracting attention till they grow rich. 
ey are very patient, very industrious, and devote them- 
selves entirely to business. They have no grand dreams or 
prospects whatever. They do not want to found great German 
colonies, or to build up an empire on which the sun shall not 
set. They prefer to leave to others the trouble of conqucring 
and ruling. They neither aspire to make nor to unmake con- 
stitutions; they keep themselves beneath the notice of revo- 
lutionary chiefs, and are entirely indifferent as to who the 
President of the day may be. All they ask is to be allowed 
to lead their own quiet family life, to have their little enthu- 
siasms and sentimentalities, to drink a moderate amount of 
beer, and to make money. This vast irruption of orderly, 
industrious, unaspiring, but in no way contemptible, people 
must add a strange but valuable element to the countries 
into which they pour. There are no emigrants parallel to 
them. Frenchmen do not emigrate at all, or are perfectly 
wretched if they do. Russians overspread new territories, 
but do not emigrate. <A few stragglers go off from the 
Latin and Scandinavian nations, but all emigrants that 
set out in numbers sufficient to produce great results are 
Germans, English, or Irish. The English go out as a con- 
uering, enterprising race, to seize on the earth and 
old it; the Irish go out partly to share in the spoils of the 
English, partly to kick up a row and promote the cause of 
general disturbance. But the Germans go out because they 
like going, and because they can make emigration profitable 
and pleasant, if other people will take the trouble of empire 
and of getting up public excitement off their hands. And yet, 
wherever they go, they have a certain weight and influence. 
They hang together, and this gives them importance ; they are 
friendly, quiet, thriving people ; they commit few crimes, and 
they provoke few enemies. The real Yankee hates the Irish- 


man very often, owning that he is useful, but getting weary 


through soldiers and officials. But they are excessively tract- 


round numbers a hundred and thirty thousand Germans who | While the Irish element was always leaning towards the South 


during the war, the German element was firmly Republican, 
and strongly upheld the Union. The Germans may be looked 
on as the subordinate allies of the English race, numerous, 
conservative, and prosperous. In the foreign politics of the 
Union they are strongly for peace, and they have the merit 
of feeling no enmity against England. They may be trusted 
to do all they can to repress the inconvenient activity of 
Fenians, and to avoid a war for war’s sake. They are als 
valuable to the United States in another way. They are 
almost to a man idealists, and friends of free thought. They 
resist the pressure of American sects, and they contend 
against the weary mediocrity and intellectual poverty of repub- 
lican societies. .A population that is very steady and indus- 
trious and unambitious, and which yet talks much nonsense, 
and uses bigger words and a higher philosophical language 
than it understands, which carries a sort of babyish 
poetry into family life, and which, Philistine in its way 
of living, is by no means Philistine in its conception of 
the relative value of the different parts of human life, may be 
easily understood to contribute something to American society 
that is greatly needed. Germans are always ready for educa- 
tion, for music, for art, for talk about music and art, and, 
generally speaking, for all that the natural heart of the unre- 
claimed Englishman detests. The best part of Manchester 
society consists of the German families settled there, and the 
Union is a sort of magnified and glorified Manchester. The 
tyranny of religious cliques, again, is eminently distasteful to 
Germans, while, unfortunately, it is only by constant efforts 
that it is partially repressed in England. It might easily grow 
rampant in the States, but the Germans will do their best to 
prevent it. Perhaps, for their own sake, it might be wished 
that German emigrants had more definite views of religion, 
but at any rate, whether they are nominally Protestant or 
Catholic, they all seem to set themselves most resolutely 
against every kind of religious interference. Thus in every 
way the Union gains by receiving them, and may congratulate 
itself that they come in twice as great a quantity as emigrants 
from any other nation. At any rate, if they are not all that could 
be desired when they land, they are capable of being assimi- 
lated or improved to a remarkable degree. 


Lord Carnarvon, we believe, lately stated that it was the 
subdivision of the land that drove Germans to emigrate. 
Whether this cause operates largely, or whether it operates at 
all, we have no means of knowing; but poverty, from one 
cause or other, is of course the main reason why people emi- 
grate from every country. In Ireland the mass of the 
emigrants have not been holders of the soil at all, but 
labourers, and it is probable that the same may toa great extent 
be true of Germany. But other causes have also helped to swell 
the tide of emigration, of which fear and hatred of the con- 
scription has been perhaps the most active. The emigrants 
have longed to live in a country where their time was not 
wasted, their business suspended, and their homes invaded by 
the drill sergeant. The United States have also afford 
a refuge to thousands of Germans whose political views were 
entirely opposed to those of the Governments undec which 
they were born. It has lately been remarked by a French 
writer, that the history of France has greatly differed from that 
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of England, owing to the fact that, England being a colonizing 
country, her violent Republicans have gone off and left Eng- 

Jand comparatively Conservative ; while France, not being a 

colonizing country, has retained her violent Republicans con- 

tinually in her bosom. There can be little doubt that this 

js true, and that the American colonies acted as a safety- 

yalve while the modern Constitution of England was in the 

process of formation, and that if Frenchmen had been 

in the habit of going abroad, there would not be so 

many Irreconcilables at Paris. Germany has also, we 

may be sure, got rid of many troubled and troublesome 

spirits in the same way. Their yearnings for republicanism 

have been gratified at the safe distance of three thousand 

miles, and their own country has at least been the quieter for 

their absence. An old society, that is at the same time a 

colonizing or emigrating society, must be a much more tranquil 

and more contented society than one in which every one stays 

where he was born. Ireland, in point of decency and good 

order, is not much to boast of at present; but its state would 

have been ten times as bad if all the Fenians had stayed at 

home, and if the pressure of population on subsistence had 

not been mitigated by a large outgoing of emigrants. As a 
mere matter of theory, we should have thought that Lord 
Carnarvon, if right in his facts, was wrong in his deduc- 

tions, and that if the Germans are driven to emigrate by 
subdivision, this may show, not that subdivision is always bad, 

but that the evils of subdivision may be averted if the super- 

abundant population emigrates. However this may be, the 
tendency of emigration is to make the Mother-country con- 

servative, and Germany has naturally felt the influence of this 
source of tranquillity. Emigration also tends to make Germany 
conservative, in the sense that it induces the nation to seek aforce 
and a concentration of its strength which will command uni- 

versal respect. Germans are not at all inclined to arrogate 

to themselves the rights of pre-eminent citizenship which Lord 
Patmerston so fervently believed belonged in the nature of 
things to Englishmen; but they are quite sensible of the enor- 
mous advantages which dwellers in foreign lands derive from 

the fact that the country of their birth is generally respected and 
feared. That there should be such a body as the North-German 
Confederation to buy one of the Banda Islands is a result of 
Sadowa which must be precious to the German patriot. But 
the fruits of Sadowa can only be reaped if the dissolving 
forces constantly at work in Germany are kept firmly in check. 

The primary effects of emigration on a country like Germany 

are, therefore, conservative because emigration enforces the 

wisdom and necessity of consolidating national strength, as 

well as because it removes a disturbing and dangerous element 
of the population, and lessens poverty and distress. But 
probably in time it may act the other way, as it has acted in 

the case of England. Emigration in the seventeenth century 
made England conservative in the eighteenth, and England, as 
much for the preservation of her colonies as for anything else, 

fought her way to the position of a first-rate Power. But 
after this period of tranquil growth and active consolidation 
was passed, England began to feel an impetus towards political 
change from the Transatlantic territories whither she had sent 
her emigrants. Some day or other, in the same way, the 
millions of German Republicans living in the United States 
will probably affect the home politics of Germany. Whether 
they will do this beneficially or not, it is useless to specu- 
late now, but jor the present the stream of emigration from 
Germany to America seems clearly advantageous to. both 
countric¢s. 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 

DE LESSEPS would never have earned either a ducal 

e title or the gratitude of humanity and the Spanish 
Cortes if he had not been a man of business, Holding that 
nothing is done while anything remains to do, he speaks not 
80 much of the great work which is accomplished as of the 
mnpediments which seem to be offered to commerce by the 
Consular jurisdictions in Egypt. ‘The practical grievances 
which provoke his reclamations are probably well known to 
e local community, and it is easy to understand that amongst 
adventurers of all European nations it must be inconvenient 
to follow every debtor and misdemeanant to his own proper 
tribunal, An inquiry has already been instituted into the 
working of the present system; and M. pr Lesseps candidly 
asserts that the French Government is the chief opponent 
of the reform which he desires. The concession of entire 


Sovereignty to the Egyptian or Turkish Government would 
undoubtedly be premature. 
will 


Englishmen and Frenchmen 
not submit to Eastern substitutes for justice, even 


that traffic on the Canal may be encouraged. The result of 
the pending investigation will probably be the estublish- 
ment of a single Court with jurisdiction over the subjects of 
European Governments ; and it would be easy to refer to 
a special tribunal any litigation relating to the Canal which 
might require to be settled on the spot. Neither the Viceroy 
nor the SutTan could reasonably object to a modification of 
the Consular system, nor would they find it easy to resist the 
general desire of civilized Governments. M. pe Lesszps 
proved, by the stress which he laid on a trifling and temporary 
inconvenience, that he was satisfied with the mechanical suc- 
cess of his scheme. An unmanageable drift of sand would 
have been far more perplexing than the most complicated 
obstacle which could be raised by perverse legislation. When 
competent persons have agreed on the question of jurisdiction 
over aliens in Egypt, no Government will be interested in the 
maintenance of an anomalous arrangement; and it is certain 
that France will not be the last to provide facilities for the 
conduct of an undertaking which is principally French in 
conception, in execution, and in policy. No difficulty has 
arisen in the transit over the isthmus by railway, although 
troops and stores, as well as passengers and merchandize, have 
been allowed by the Egyptian Government to use the passage. 
It was perhaps with reference rather to the resident popula- 
tion of workmen than to the crews of passing ships that M. DE 
Lesseps referred in his objection to Consular jurisdiction. 


Few ceremonies can ever have been solemnized with an 
external effect so well proportioned to the real importance of 
the main transaction as the formal opening of the Canal. 
There was perhaps something whimsical in the benediction of 
a work traversing the dominions of a Mahometan Power, by a 
Roman Catholic prelate, who counted among his hearers 
the Protestant Prince of Prussia; but neither the design nor 
the achievement was Turkish, and the ships which are to 
traverse the Canal will for the most part carry the flags of 
Christian nations. If the communication between the Hast 


and West should unfortunately at any future time become the 


| 


_ scene of armed conflict, the quarrel will also have arisen within 


the limits of Christendom. The most brilliant part of the 
ceremonial must have been the mecting of the flotillas from 
the two seas in the Lake of Ismaila. In ordinary cases pro- 
cessions and pomps only symbolize the subject-matter of 
great celebrations, but in the Canal the visible show was 
in itself the completed purpose of the enterprise. Emperors 
and Empresses and Crown Princes could only be witnesses of 
the achievement, while they were themselves but secondary 
objects of attention. According to the poet, human audacity 
defeated, by the invention of ships, the attempt of the gods to 
keep distant lands apart by the interposition of the sea. If 
Horace had been contemporary with M. pr Lesseps he might 
have recorded the converse feat of preventing the desert from 
separating the seas which have long since become channels of 
communication. The reporters who preserve the details of 
remarkable ceremonies have in this instance the merit of re- 
cording minute particulars which are more interesting than 
the enumeration of costumes and of salutes. According 
to one telegraphic despatch the fétes had been brilliantly 
successful, and the banks of the Canal had been consider- 
ably damaged. M. pe Lessers would perhaps have preferred 
that the banks should have proved solid, and that the dinners 
and balls should have been duller. The largest vessel in the 
procession from the Mediterranean was a Russian corvette 
with a draught of 17 feet 2 inches. If the channel from 
Ismaila to Suez is equally deep, it is proved that large vessels, 
though not the largest, may already traverse the Canal 
from one sea to the other. It will be important to ascer- 
tain whether there is any natural limit to the depth ‘of 
the channel. When harbours are constructed in tidal rivers 
and seas, it is found that there is a limit of depth which 
is determined by the formation of the ground and the set 
of the currents. In the tideless waters at either end of the 
Canal the depth may perhaps depend merely on labour and 
on outlay. 1t will be a serious disadvantage to trade if the 
large merchant ships of the present day are placed, by the 
limited capacity of the Canal, at a disadvantage in competing 
with an inferior class of vessels. The warmest partisans of 
the narrow gauge would never have proposed to insert a short 
length of their favourite kind of railway in the middle of a 
broad-gauge line, 

The calculations by which it is shown that the Canal can 
never pay a dividend to the shareholders are plausible, and 
probably sound; but, whatever may be the profits of the under- 
taking, it will be maintained if it is found to afford important 
advantages to commerce. By far the largest proprietor is 
the Viceroy of Eeayrr, who will be compelled to acquiesce 
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in the loss of his money if there is no interest forthcoming 
on his outlay. If there is the smallest margin of profit 
after paying the working expenses, the creditors, if not the 
preference shareholders, will have an interest in keeping the 
Canal open; and in the not improbable contingency of an 
expenditure for repairs which might exceed the tolls, the 
French Government will probably, on certain conditions, be 
ready to supply the deficiency. The enormous subsidy 
which is paid to maintain the ships of the Messageries 
Impériales is expended, not in commercial speculation, but 
for the purpose of providing a service of steam-vessels, and 
that the maritime reputation of France may be increased 
in the Indian and Chinese seas. It was almost by an acci- 
dent that an English Conservative Administration was 
prevented from transferring to France the whole postal com- 
munication between Europe and Asia; and if the French 
Government seeks to obtain by purchase exclusive privileges 
in the Suez Canal, it may be doubted whether any opposition 
will be offered by England. The traffic will bear a heavy 
toll in consideration of the shortening of distance between the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the ports of India; and ships com- 
ing from the Mediterranean or the Black Sea will profit 
still more largely by the use of the Canal. It is said that 
a Liverpool Company is already building ships with a small 
draught of watcr for the express purpose of running to China 
by way of Suez. If the most valuable cargoes, such as tea, 
silk, and spice, are sent by way of the Canal, the profits of 
the trade by the Cape will be proportionately diminished. 

The only new competition with England which is to be 
feared at present will be confined to Trieste and Marseilles. 
Odessa, Brindisi, and Algiers may be conveniently situated 
for the Eastern trade, but scarcely any one of these ports has 
anything at its back. Milford Haven is perhaps the best 
harbour in Great Britain, but it is empty because there is 
nothing in its neighbourhood to buy or to sell. There is no 
demand at Bombay for Russian corn, or at Odessa for silk 
and cotton. The overland tea trade to Russia may perhaps 
in time be transferred to the Suez Canal, but the change 
would not deprive English vessels of any freight which they 
have hitherto received. Continental theorists have often for- 
gotten that, whether in domestic or foreign bottoms, the trade 
between England and India must traverse the entire distance 
between the terminal ports. The most serious competition 
will be that of small vessels against large, and experience 
will prove whether the shorter voyage is an equivalent for the 
diminution of tonnage and for the increased consumption of 
coal. Twenty years ago the Canal would have accommo- 
dated only a small portion of the trade, but the general 
use of auxiliary screws renders Red Sea voyages more 
practicable. It is fortunate that the commanding position of 
Aden was occupied before the neighbouring sea became a 
great highway of commerce. It would scarcely have been 
possible to establish a stronghold in the Red Sea, in opposition 
to the jealousy which would have been excited after the con- 
struction of the Canal. It is not improbable that Aden may 
now become a commercial depot, as well as a fortress; nor is 
it improbable that ports will be opened on the opposite coast 
of Africa. It may be assumed that M. pve Lesseps has 
ascertained that the Canal can be kept open. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


i & is a great comfort to hear from the Duke of Arey.t that 
he and his colleagues are not at all out of spirits. On 
the contrary, they are as jolly as sandboys, and like the state 
of things. The Lorp Mayor referred to the speech made a 
week or two ago by Mr. GiapsTone, and said that he was not 
surprised the Prime Minister should be a little depressed. He 
even thought it complimentary to say that this depression was 
extremely natural in persons charged with the government of 
Treland, but that he firmly believed the Ministry had the best 
possible intentions. The representative of its Cabinet, however, 
immediately corrected the mistake. The Ministry generally, 
and Mr. GLapsTonE in particular, never were in better spirits. 
Everything is going on to their satisfaction. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether Mr. Guapstone’s spirits preserved 
their unrufiled calm when the newspaper that brought him 
the report of this buoyant effusion of the Duke of Arcy.t also 
brought him the news that a Fenian convict has been placed 
at the head of the poll for an Irish county. The state of 
Treland is surely enough to make, not only a Prime Minister, 
but every reflecting Englishman, very sad and very alarmed. 
When Mr. Guapstone spoke at Guildhall, he seemed to be over- 
come by the thought of the difficulties he would have to 
encounter in framing an Irish Land Bill. It was natural to 


suppose that this was merely his way of talking, and that jt 
was a piece of superabundant modesty to affect hesitation ag 
to his power of framing a satisfactory measure. But it mug, 
be acknowledged that subsequent events have shown that 
there was something in the state of Ireland which was enough 
to make him honestly anxious, and the existence of which 
may probably have been known to the head of the Gover. 
ment, with the means of information at his command, before jt 
revealed itself to the public. The Duke of ARGYLL does not 
probably attend to a matter so completely out of his depart 
ment as the state of Ireland, but when he hasa little recovered 
from the elation with which the deficit in the Indian revenye 
has recently inspired him, he will perhaps bestow some con. 
sideration on a subject which is full of painful interest to 
ordinary Englishmen. For one evening, however, he had his 
own jovial way; and while he could answer confidently for 
the light-hearted ease of Mr. GLapstong, he revelled in his 
own special sunbeam of a trifling miscalculation of a million 
or two in the Indian revenue. When Duke of Brabant, the 
King of the BeLa1ans visited India, and not only is he the on} 
European sovereign who has been there, but he made sy 
good use of his opportunities that, as the Duke assured his 
hearers, His Masesty even now knows much more about 
India than most Englishmen. His superior acquaintance with 
Indian affairs naturally marked him out as the proper person 
to be informed that Indian finance is all right, and that the 
Secretary of Srate is not in the least disquieted by finding that 
the Indian authorities, on whom he has relied for the statements 
he has made in Parliament, have made blunder on blunder, 
have entirely misinformed him, and cannot do sums in simple 
addition. Public evils are always of relative magnitude. It 
is certainly a much less evil that a Financial Minister should 
spend money recklessly, and keep his accounts badly, than 
that there should be no money in the country for him to 
spend. India is not ruined, and has a most handsome revenue 
for officials to make mistakes about. But it would repress the 
exuberance of an ordinary Secretary of State to find that in his 
department great blunders have been made, that the public 
credit can only be maintained by sudden and sharp measures, 
that works of great utility must be abandoned or suspended, 
and that reductions must be made which will cause bitter dis- 
appointment to many honest and able men, and which will 
probably entail considerable privation and much anxiety in 
many striving and struggling families. 

The special reason which the Duke of ArcyLL gave why 
Mr. Grapstonr could not be depressed was that he trusted 
his countrymen. If this means that England will not easily 
be turned aside from passing a large and just Irish Land 
Bill because the worst part of the Irish nation treats Parlia- 
ment with contempt, and the Crown with insult, he is, we 
hope, right. It will make it difficult for the Ministry to put 
their case in the most favourable light, that the nation they 
are benefiting is showing such open lawlessness and enmity to 
England ; but still, if once the Liberal constituencies are con- 
vinced that the proposed measure is just, they will not lightly 
allow themselves to be kept from the path of acknowledged 
justice. Mr. GLapstone’s countrymen can do much for him, 
for they can support him if he adheres in a very trying crisis 
toa calm, prudent, statesmanlike policy. So far the Duke 
of ArcyLL might have said there was much to cheer the 
gloom which any one else would have felt. Nor—if that is 
the first thing in Ministerial minds—is there, so far as can be 
seen at present, much danger to the Government, as a Govern- 
ment, from Irish disaffection. ‘There is a most praiseworthy 
reluctance in English politicians of all parties to change the 
Executive at the moment of a great peril, and the nation 
would hesitate long before it allowed Mr. Disrartt and Mr. 
Harpy to govern Ireland, instead of Mr. GLapsrone and Mr. 
Bricur. The Government might almost make as many mis- 
takes as the Duke of ArGy u's financial subordinates without 
running any serious risk of being turned out. The Ministry 
too, although grieved that the Irish Church Bill has not done 
anything to pacify Ireland, might school themselves to bear 
| the disappointment. ‘They did not expect to reap an imme- 
| diate reward when they did an act of simple justice; nor did 
they or any one else ever pretend that the grievance of the 
Irish Church pressed very hardly on the minds of Irish 
peasants. The Irish Church had to have its position altered, 
because that position was wrong in itself, and because, 3 
England had learnt to. think it wrong, it could not seriously 
address itself to the difficult task of governing Ireland until 
it had cleared its conscienve. It is much more start- 
ling to find that the Irish populace has already decided 
that it will be utterly indifferent to any Bill that may 


be passed with reference to the land, for we were always 
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told that what Irishmen really cared about was the land, not cess the leaders in the frequent riots which take place in 


the Church. The Amnesty agitators, who, under the shelter 
of English law, parade their inextinguishable hatred of 
English government, now denounce the farmers and their fixity 
of tenure as egotists, boring the noble sons of anarchy with a 
foolish, worn-out formula. This is vexatious and alarming; but 
still if it were to be regarded as the Lorp Mayor regarded it, 
asa matter affecting the feelings, because disappointing the 
hopes, of the Ministers, it would be endurable; and if any 
Minister chose, like the Duke of ArcyLL, to bear it with 
a radiant grin on his face, there would not be much 
occasion for criticism. But what is truly sad in the present 
state of Ireland is that the evil is one, not of the feel- 
ings of men dwelling in safety, nor an evil in which the 
countrymen of Mr. GLapsrone can give him effectual help, 
nor one that can be averted or ended by any mere Ministerial 
strength of the Government. It is an evil pressing and actual, 
most difficult to deal with, and yet which the Ministry must 
strive to overcome, unless it utterly renounces its duty. 


What, we should imagine, would make the state of Ireland 
most painful to a mind sensitive, kindly, and apprehensive, as 
that of Mr. Giapstong, is that he has a duty cast on him 
without any clear indication being afforded him as to how 
this duty is to be fulfilled. The tough Scotch heart of 
the Duke of ArGyLL may remain impervious to any dis- 
quietude from such a source; and, undoubtedly, when 
we read or hear of Ireland, much the most comfortable line 
is to fall into the Duxr’s view, to say that we are very sorry, 
but do not see that anything in particular can be done, and so 
we had better attend to something else. But a Prime Minister 
with any sense of responsibility cannot permit himself to slide 
into this state of happy indifference. If he can bear to see the 
law paralysed, Government contemned, the Crown insulted, and 
society plunged into all the horrors of barbarism, yet he cannot 
be deaf to the cries of the wounded and the dying, nor remain 
unmoved by the appeal of the hundreds of Irish families which 
riseevery morning with the awful aching fear lest, before the 
evening closes over them, one of their number may have been 
brutally murdered. This is the primary malady of Ireland, 
but it is an evil of at least the second degree that no one 
knows whether in any action of life the law can protect him, 
whether it is safe to discharge any official duty, to attend any 
public meeting, or to give an honest verdict. The mind, too, 
of the nation is getting demoralized by seeing what can be 
done with impunity. Disaffection spreads because disaffection 
is unrebuked, and the humble Irish are gliding into rebellion 
because the cause of rebellion seems to them the winning 
one. They believe that by a sufficiently violent disregard 
of the law they can get their convict friends out of prison, 
and they are determined that it shall not be for want of 
howling and shrieking and spouting that their gallant patriots 
are detained in prison. ‘This is all bad enough, and is quite 
enough to make Mr. GLapsToneE sad; but the prime cause of 
melancholy is that the Government must find it so difficult to 
do anything. It is all very well to talk of strengthening the 
military force in Ireland, but at present there is no excuse for 
using a military force, and if there were, bloodshed between 
the military and the people is a terrible calamity. The 
people would of course be easily subdued, but it is the very 
ease with which they would be subdued that would constitute 
their grievance. The thought would rankle in their hearts that 

celess men had been cut down by the swords or slain 
by the bullets of a merciless alien soldiery. The police are 
beaten by the extent and wildness of the country, and by the 
unanimity with which all classes of the population, except 
the gentry, combine in baffling the law. If a crime is com- 
mitted, it is almost impossible to find even any one to accuse; 
if any one is accused, it is almost impossible to get any 
Witnesses against him; even if sufficient evidence is procured, 
the jury will not convict. Witnesses and jurymen live under 
4 reign of terror, and dare not do their duty. If the trial is 
removed into another county, the Government seems afraid of 
the law, and the people who would be the first to defeat the 
law are also the first to complain that it does not run 
on in the usual course for them to defeat it. To dispense 
with trial by jury is totally impossible, and no Ministry 
would think of proposing to Parliament to authorize it. It would 
virtually amount to declaring Ireland in a state of siege; and 
as Cavour said, any fools can govern with a state of siege; 
statesmen worthy of the name govern without it. It is very 
difficult to say what the Government can do except that it 
certainly could prosecute the seditious publications which teem 
from the Dublin press, and are read in every cottage and on 
every hillside in the country districts. They could also, it 
might be thought, prosecute with some chance of suc- 


'broad day, and under the eyes of the police; and possi- 
bly when Parliament meets it may be advisable to ask for 
| the revival of the temporary clauses of the Treason-Felony 
Act as to seditious words. The time seems to have come 
when the Government must venture on asserting and proving 
that it exists, and an English Government can only employ 
the faint and ineffectual means of doing this which the 
exercise of legal remedies provides. This will, we fear, fall 
short of the need of the case, although to go further might be 
wrong; but to see so great a need for action, and so small an 
opportunity of meeting that need, would blunt the joviality 
and lower the spirits of men constituted differently from the 
Secretary for Inpia. 


M. ROCHEFORT’S ELECTION 


1 M. Rocuerort’s vanity is of that voracious order which 
can feed on publicity of any and every kind, he must 
be thoroughly contented with his position. wt this moment he 
is the best talked-of man in Europe. The more profound is 
the contempt people feel for his character and antecedents, the 
more are they exercised to account for the fact of his election. 
It is discussed in its relation to Paris, to France, to the Em- 
PEROR, to the Third Party, to the Left, to the Irreconcilables. 
Those who think him really dangerous are perhaps few, but 
this admission does but make the problem why he was re- 
turned a degree or two harder to work out. If M. Rocuerorr 
were a Danton or a Marat his popularity would be intelli- 
gible, for even the warmest supporters of the Empire do not 
profess to wonder that the First Circumscription has returned 
a champion of revolution. It is his shortcomings that make 
the puzzle. Why does any section of Paris prefer to be re- 
presented by a man whose only claim to their confidence is a 
tongue of undiscriminating scurrility? To say that it is be- 
cause they could find no else one so personally obnoxious to 
the Emperor is to give a very stale answer, but nothing else 
presents itself. Even then we are confronted with the singular 
fact that Paris, so far as it is represented by the electors of the 
First Circumscription, hates the Emperor more than it loves 
revolution. Not one probably of M. Rocnerort’s friends believes 
that he will do any service to the cause he adheres to. Nature 
seems to have made him equally ill adapted for the tribune and 
the barricade. He cannot speak, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he is particularly good at fighting. He has been 
elected solely for the sake of his laurels, and these have all 
been won in the printing-office of a libellous pamphlet and 
an equally libellous newspaper. To some minds this will ap- 
pear an encouraging symptom for France ; to us it seems the 
exact contrary. If M. Lepru Roun or M. Louis Banc were 
the idol of the Parisian populace, it might be possible to pre- 
dict the course of events. The Socialist Republic has definite 
and avowed aims, and, mischievous and visionary as some of 
these are, they still belong to the political order. Those who 
profess them are men who can be attacked by argument, 
and who make a show at least of using arguments in re- 
turn. We are far from saying that their triumph might not 
be a great disaster for France, and perhaps for Europe, but 
it would still be a disaster to be foreseen and provided 
against, and perhaps to some extent to be averted. There 
are Socialists and Socialists, and of some of them it may 
possibly be said hereafter that their bark was worse than their 
bite, their practical legislation less mischievous than their 
theories promised. But the choice of M. Rocuerort symbo- 
lizes a state of mind which does not lend itself to prediction. 
It is a case in which to be forewarned is not to be forearmed. 
There is no saying what these 17,000 voters will or will not do. 
All that is known of them is that they are dominated— 
unless their acts wholly belie them—by a blind fury which 
takes no account of consequences, is absolutely indifferent to 
the means it uses, and has no scruples as to the ends to 
which it turns them. If such aconstituency could be isolated 
from its fellows, no great harm could come of this peculiar 
temper. But, instead of being isolated, it is surrounded 
on every side by revolutionary elements. It may be true 
that MM. Cremievx and Araco are only moderate demo- 
crats—moderate, that is, in a sense which comprehends MM. 
Bancet and Gambetta. But who shall say to what lengths 
both they and the electors who have returned them may not 
be driven by the mere neighbourhood of more extreme men 
than themselves? The moderate element in a party does not 
always control and win over the violent element; more often 
the violent element dominates, and drags after it, the moderate. 


So long as order is undisturbed and the conflict confined 
within the walls of the Corps Leégislatif, the Parliamentary 
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Left will be men of importance, and M. Rocuerort will be 
nothing. M. Rocuerort himself is not likely to be very 
formidable even beyond those limits, but the voters who have 
returned him may not be equally innocuous. When the 
Left is hesitating between an appeal to revolution and the con- 
tinued maintenance of an arduous and discouraging struggle 
under constitutional conditions, the scale may be turned on 
the side of the former course by what is by comparison but a 
fraction of Paris, provided it be resolute, united, and reckless. 
It is the fable of the bundle of sticks over again, with the 
difference that the sticks are lucifer matches, and that they are 
tied together over a barrel of gunpowder. 

The question of most immediate interest is the effect the elec- 
tions will produce on the Emreror’s own mind. They have told 
him plainly enough that Paris loves him no better in November 
than she did in May. If he has cherished any illusion on this 
point, any hope that the lesson of the spring elections had been 
misread, and the implacability of the capital exaggerated, it is 
dispelled now. But, unfortunately, more than one inference 
may be drawn from this fact, and on the choice the Emprror 
makes between them the future of France may in a great 
measure depend. Advisers will not be wanting to point the 
moral that all the concessions of the summer have been thrown 
away. You thought, they will tell him, that by making 
friends with the moderate Opposition you could silence the 
Trreconcilables—and how far you have succeeded may be judged 
from M. Rocuerort’s election. But if the grant of what are 
called reasonable reforms enlists no one on your side but the 
Third Party, is the gain worth the sacrifice? You are not 
afraid that M. Ewite Ox.ivier will head an insurrection; the 
object of your intermittent coquetries with him has been to 
conciliate, or at least disarm, men whom you could approach 
in no more direct way. Now that this scheme has failed, 
why persist in trying it any longer? Let the Third Party 
understand that they must make their choice between the 
Empire and revolution, and you will find them as submissive 
as ever. They have grown riotous because you allowed them 
to fancy that the control of the situation was in their hands. 
When once they see that it must rest either with you or 
with a Provisional Government, their newly-born importance 
will die a natural and speedy death. It can hardly be denied 
that this reasoning is not unlikely to commend itself to 
Narorron III, It jumps with his known disbelief in Parlia- 
mentary government, with his undisguised dislike of the posi- 
tion of a constitutional sovereign. It will come from those 
whom he trusts—if he trusts anybody—from those who have 
served him faithfully, as despots count faithfulness. He 
may take the advice, refuse to make any further conces- 
sions, neutralize and explain away those he has made, 
concentrate more troops round Paris, and challenge the 
Revolution to do its worst. On the other hand, he may 
read the meaning of the elections differently. He may 
remember that in May there were some acute observers who 
held that many of the votes cast for the Irreconcilable can- 
didates were given by men who merely wished to give Per- 
sonal Government a warning which it could not mistake. They 
may have been right or wrong in thus thinking, but the theory 
cannot be said to have been falsified by anything that has hap- 
pened since. If Personal Government has been abandoned in 
name, it has been maintained in fact. ‘The Emperor’s Minis- 
ters may not be the men he would most like to have about 
him, but they hold their offices by no other tenure than his 
arbitrary decree. They represent no party in the Corps 
Législatif, they are supported by no following in the country, 
they are identified with no policy—except in the case of M. 
ForcabE DE LA Roquetre, who is identified with all the most 
obnoxious features of the former system—they are simply the 
Emperor’s nominees. It may be said, no doubt, that it 
is avowedly a transition Ministry, that only last week there 
was every probability that it would be reconstructed before 
the meeting of the Corps Législatif, that even now it is 
certain to be changed as soon as the Session has really opened. 
But the men who originally wished to give Napotzon ILL 
a warning may fairly ask for some evidence that it has been 
attended to beyond the mere surmises of ingenious jour- 
nalists. The wilful prorogation of the Corps Législatif, the 
still more wilful postponement of its re-opening, are per- 
fectly consistent with the theory that the Emperor is only 
playing with his subjects. Till he puts the honesty of his 
intentions beyond question, he cannot expect to convert un- 
believers. The experiment of concession has not yet been 
fairly tried, and therefore, whatever may be our suspicions, it 
cannot yet be pronounced a failure, 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF INDIAN PRECEDENTs, 
5 he publication of an interesting volume on Jrish Lang 

by Mr. Georce CampsELL, a distinguished Anglo-Indian 
public servant who several years ago wrote on Moder, 
India one of the few accounts of the country which have been 
widely read, raises the question whether a man of Indian 
training is entitled to speak with exceptional authority on the 
issue between landlord and tenant in Ireland. It is not abgo. 
lutely necessary to master the abstruse technical information 
with which the inquirer about Indian tenures is overwhelmed 
by his Indian friends, in order to see that much is to be said 
in favour of the value of their experience, and a little againg 
it. It is not to be denied that there are some curious resem- 
blances between Ireland and India, which may be understood 
by going no further than the Gazetteers. We put aside the 
long subjection of the two populations to foreign rule as less 
significant than the fact that in both countries the people live 
almost exclusively on the produce of a soil barely sufficient 
to sustain their numbers. It is true that: India is said to 
include much waste land, but a recent writer has explained 
that this so-called waste is really Village land which for the 
moment is incapable of cultivation; and further, the refusal 
of the vast majority of Hindoos to eat animal food, or even 
vegetable products to which they are unaccustomed, produces 
precisely the same effect as if the area of the country or its 
fertility were proportionately diminished. Indeed, so far as 
regards the pressure of population on the means of subsist 
ence, it probably threatens to become severer in India than in 
Ireland, since of the checks on multiplication which were 
formerly active—war, pestilence, and famine—one has virtu- 
ally disappeared, and the others have greatly lost intensity 
under the British dominion. Ina country so circumstanced 
wise rulers must have been early driven to look for expedients 
for securing the equitable distribution of the products of the 
soil among the various classes of a population which entirely 
depended upon it. We believe there is an eccentric 
school which holds that the end is best attained by creating 
landlords, and giving them the power of rackrenting 
their tenants; but this purely British contrivance seems 
strangely out of place in a country where the conditions 
which render it occasionally tolerable are wholly wanting, 
where emigration is a deadly sin, and where industrial employ- 
ment is steadily diminishing through the competition of 
Lancashire and the dearth of coal. In fact the greatest dis- 
tinction of the founders of the British Indian Empire, though 
not the one most generally recognised, was that from the first 
they perceived the chief problem before them to be the 
creation of an equitable land-law. They made all sorts of 
false steps and tried many contradictory experiments, but 
they never abandoned the attempt, and shook themselves 
singularly free from subjection to English precedents, The 
one apparent exception to this freedom from bias—the Per- 
manent Settlement of Lower Bengal—had originally much less 
of the character commonly attributed to it than is supposed. 
For it was as against the Government that Lord CornwWaALLls 
endeavoured to create the ownership of land, not as against 
the peasantry. As has been correctly stated by a contem- 
porary, he expressly pledged himself to legislate for the 
protection of the tenant-cultivators, 

It is obvious that the successes and failures of Englishmen 
who for nearly a century have been striving to place a country 
which exhibits so many of the conditions of Ireland under an 
equitable land-law must have very considerable interest and 
value at the present juncture. The deductions which have to 
be made from the usefulness of their experience arise from 
the simple fact that Ireland is close to England, and India 
many thousand miles away. The English land-system has 
certainly exercised some influence over Indian theories, but 
there has been nothing in India like its steady, continuous, 
iron pressure upon Irish practice. The bewildered reader 
of Anglo-Indian treatises on native tenures learns this at 
least, that the law of the land in India has no history which 
can be compared with that of real property in Ireland.- He 
finds, indeed, two schools of writers vehemently disputing 
whether the relation of Jandlord and tenant existed at all m 
purely native societies, and whether, if it existed, its incidents 
at all resembled those of ownership in the Western world. 
But, as he gradually discovers that the inquiry is conducted 
much in the spirit of our excellent contemporary Notes and 
Queries, and that the criteria of proof are such as are better 
adapted to satisfy an antiquary than a statesman, he feels 
little inclination to side with either party, and concludes, from 
differences of opinion which are evidently honest, that the 
looseness and vagueness of the native usages, or rather ideas 
about usages, of which the writers treat, were such as 10 
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opposite conclusions to inquirers of equal good faith. 
But it is needless to say that in Ireland the law has been 
settled for centuries, and that the acts done and the engage- 
ments entered into through confidence in the law have been 
almost innumerable. In the case of India there was, for all 
the practical purposes of the statesman, tabula rasa, while in 
Ireland the board is marked and scored in every direction. 
Fiven if classes more or less resembling landlords and tenants 
existed in India before the British governed it, the numerous 
forms of property which in Ireland owe their origin to the 
contracts and engagements of the landlord were unknown, 
and indeed inconceivable, in native Indian society; and it is the 
rights growing out of these forms of property, even more than 
the mere rights of the landlord, which constitute the knot of 
the Irish difficulty. 
It is further to be observed that Indian Governments are 
Jaced under a special moral obligation to regulate the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant, which is far more difficult to 
disregard than all the evidences of Irish discontent together. 
The British Indian Government, it is well known, inherits 
from its predecessors the right to take a share of the rent or 
revenue of cultivated Jand, which in most of India is not 
thought immoderate if it amounts to a half. It has sometimes 
been a question whether this share of the profits of the soil 
should be called a rent or a tax, but the dispute is purely 
vetbal, since, but for the claim of the Government, its share 
would clearly accrue to somebody in the form of rent. The 
Indian Government is thus practically a co-owner of every 
landed estate in its territories, not (so far as the bulk of the 
country is concerned) the mere holder of a charge like a 
mortgagee, but the owner of a varying proportion of the 
profits, which is periodically settled by its own will. Now 
it has frequently been denied that Governments can usefully 
interfere between landlord and tenant, but nobody, so far as 
we are aware, has ever contended that landlords ought to wash 
their hands of the concerns of their own tenantry, or that they 
are justified in handing over to the holders of a joint interest 
the whole of the responsibilities of ownership. Such neglect 
would be inexcusable in a man of private station; in an all- 
werful Government it would be baseness itself. The fact 
that the British Government actively exercises a right of 
ownership over the soil of India, and that it can only discharge 
the duty which corresponds to the right by acts of legislation, 
establishes at once a radical difference between Indian enact- 
ments protective of tenants, and any measure for altering 
proprietary relations in Ireland which Parliament may 
entertain. 


PRUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


op Berlin Correspondent of the Times has lately given 
an instructive account of the local administration of 
Prussia. The present Minister of the Ivrertor has introduced 
a Bill for the purpose both of enlarging the functions of the 
bodies which represent the Circles, or Counties, and of modifying 
their constitution. In Prussia, as in all other countries, there 
is an increasing tendency to restrict the privileges attaching 
to property, and to reduce all electoral franchises; but the 
changes which are at present projected by the Government 
are, as might be expected, not revolutionary. The Kreistage, 
or County Sessions, are constituted exactly in the same manner 
#3 English County Roads Boards. ‘The larger landowners, 
who according to English custom would, as Justices of the 
Peace, be official members, sit in the same assembly with 
the elected representatives of the small freeholders; but the 
ian owners of knights’ fees, although they possess less 

than half the land, form an overwhelming majority of the 
entire body. ‘The tenant-farmers, who in some cases divide 
with the landlords in England the administration of rural 
affairs, are in the Prussian provinces few in number and insig- 
nificant in influence. The small freeholders are probably both 
more independent and more jealous of their richer neighbours. 
e Ministerial Bill provides for the substitution of elected 
members for the larger landowners who have hitherto sat in 
the County Assemblies in their own right. The number of 
members for the peasant portion of the constituency is to be 
increased, but the representatives of the gentry will still form 
4 majority of the whole body. The reorganized Sessions are 
to be entrusted with the general management of roads, and 
of other matters which properly belong to local administra- 
tion; and it may be presumed that the powers of the officers 
who represent the Central Government will be proportionately 
reduced. In any other part of Europe a transfer of powers 
m Government functionaries to local assemblies would 


be regarded as a liberal measure; but it happens that in 


Prussia the agents of the Government have enjoyed con- 
siderable independence, and that they have been generally 
popular. The official class was prominent, during the 
earlier Parliamentary struggles of the present reign, in its 
opposition to the arbitrary proceedings of the Crown. The 
landed gentry exercised far less political power, and they 
were more reactionary than the Civil Service. When the 
system was established by Freperick WILLIAM, who owes 
much of his reputation to the success of the experiment, it 
was wholly unnecessary to provide against any antagonism of 
Royal nominees to the Crown. The Kine was resolved to 
crush the power of the local aristocracy, both in the interest of 
his own prerogative and under the influence of a sincere desire 
to secure good government to the people. The eighteenth cen- 
tury was throughout the Continent an era of despotic reaction 
against feudal privileges and immunities. Freperick Wit- 
Liam followed the example of Lovis XIV., and he furnished 
a precedent to his own son, to Cartes III. of Spain, and 
to Josep II. of Austria. Nothing was further from the 
intention either of Freperick Wittiam or of Freperick the 
Great than to create a nucleus of independence and of 
liberty; but fortunately they had to deal, not with French- 
men or with Spaniards, but with conscientious and enlightened 
Germans. It happened that, like Louis XIV., they com- 
bined, with their contempt and hatred for hereditary claims 
to political power, a superstitious belief in the indefeasible 
right of the nobility to social superiority. As the French 
King sneered at the pretensions of Lovuvols to rank with 
the higher aristocracy, the rulers of Prussia rigorously ex- 
cluded the middle classes from military preferment. By 
an undesigned compromise the titled gentry took possession 
of the army while Landraths and Hofraths and University 
Professors carried on the civil administration. In their own 
departments the officers of the Government were always 
sustained by supreme authority, and the corporate character 
which their body gradually assumed was viewed without dis- 
favour. Men of family, such as Sreix, who from time to 
time entered the ranks of the administration, were compelled 
to be as industrious and efficient as their humbler colleagues, 
although perhaps they received more than their share of pro- 
motion. The Prussian Civil Service has, notwithstanding 
great and obvious differences, resembled in some respects the 
medieval Church, which, recruited from all classes of the 
community, was actuated by a professional spirit of its own. 
There was fortunately no bureaucratic Pope to divide with the 
Crown the allegiance of the official hierarchy ; and the nation, 
in the absence of political agitation, readily recognised the 
members of the ruling order as its natural representatives. 
In North Germany, as in other parts of the Continent, the 
nobility had the misfortune of being a caste. In England 
alone the lucky accident by which cadets were classed as 
commoners enabled the aristocracy to compete with the 
middle classes in activity, and to distance them in the art of 
jobbery. 

The landed gentry of the Prussian provinces possess a 
large and perhaps excessive share of the insignificant powers 
which are vested in the Sessions of the Circles. It is pos- 
sible that the concessions offered by the Minister of the 
InTERIOR to the local Assemblies may be intended as en- 
croachments on the power of the Civil Service. The late 
Kine, whose attachment to his own prerogative was tempered 
by a sentimental love of feudal antiquity, endeavoured, with 
little success, to restore the vitality of the Provincial Diets. 
Assemblies consisting mainly of members of the privileged 
class were necessarily unpopular, and the scheme fell once 
more into desuetude when a Parliamentary Constitution was 
established. It may be safely assumed that future efforts in 
the same direction will likewise result in failure. The Civil 
Service, which in France and elsewhere has often proved too 
strong for representative bodies, has in Prussia allied itself 
with the constitutional party; and it has largely contributed 
to the efficiency of the House of Deputies. The leaders of 
the Opposition have been judges, commissioners, and coun- 
cillors, already accustomed to administer the details of govern- 
ment, and not idle and inexperienced declaimers, or briefless 
lawyers in quest of office. If Englishmen were in the habit 
of reading the Parliamentary debates of Berlin, they would 
appreciate the practice of appealing to law, to history, and 
to experience, and the absence of all reference to the first. 
principles or barren generalizations which delight theoretical 
rhetoricians. It has often and justly been said that political 
aptitude is generally diffused in England by familiarity 
with local business; and the same advantage is enjoyed by 
public functionaries in Prussia. The civil servants of the 
Crown are also so far truly representative that they are 
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chosen, not because they echo the passions of their con- 
stituents, but as their habitual governors in ordinary life. No 
Parliament can long exercise sovereign power which is not 
to some extent composed of the persons who already exercise 
subordinate authority. Universal suffrage is guided by a 
sounder instinct when it selects the natural chiefs of society 
than when it deliberately undertakes the function of appoint- 
ing political representatives. Members of the American 
Congress stand lower in general estimation than the principal 
citizens in their respective districts. Count Bismarx, before 


he recognised the convenience of being on good terms with 


the House of Deputies, was in the habit of ridiculing the 
pretensions of Professors and Town Clerks to place themselves 


‘on a level with independent members of an English House of 


Commons; but a country, whether it happens to be governed 
by squires or by clerks, ought in either case to be repre- 
sented by the ruling class, ‘The Prussian nobility have made 
a disadvantageous bargain for themselves in retaining exclusive 
and ornamental privileges at the cost of chronic unpopularity 
and of political helplessness. Their House of Lords exercises 
no real power, and its reactionary tendencies constantly provoke 
popular dislike. If the Sessions which are mainly controlled 
by the landed gentry acquire additional powers, the small 
proprietors will probably agitate for a restoration of official 
management. Some Ministers, indeed, have lately attempted 
to convert the members of the Civil Service into political 
agents, after the model of French Prefects and Mayors. 
Between a local potentate and an official instrument of the 


Minister of the day the population would probably suspend 


the balance of dislike. If country gentlemen are really trusted 
by their neighbours, they are by far the cheapest administrators 
and perhaps the best. In Prussia the civil servants of the 
Crown have generally been preferred. The country has been 
for many years well and frugally governed ; and the new-born 
desire for liberty and political activity might, by sagacious 
legislators, be reconciled with the spirit of existing institutions. 
It is remarkable that, during all the conflicts of the present 
reign, not a single demagogue has attained to power. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S MINUTE. 
R. GOSCHEN’S recently-published Minute fully de- 


serves the general favour with which it has been 
received. It is a serious attempt to let light into the chaotic 
entanglements of our methods of relieving the poor; and 
when light has been once admitted, we may hope that order 
will gradually follow. It comes, too, in good time to help 
forward the movement for the organization of charity which 
is at last attracting some attention. The principles which he 
has laid down are sound and unequivocal, and by following 
them out to their legitimate consequences we may hope to 
arrive at some sort of system in our dealings with destitution. 
No reasonable or humane man can be blind to the serious 
danger of the existing state of things. The mass of helpless 
and hopeless poverty has of late been steadily increasing 
throughout the most populous districts of the country; there 
is daily a heavier pressure upon our resources, and a harder 
struggle for those who are just above the margin of pauperism. 
The importance of arresting this tendency is undeniable ; but 
for the most part we content ourselves with occasional out- 
bursts of spasmodic indignation against some special case of 
hardship, and then try to forget all about so disagreeable a 
subject. The task before us, which is, to say the least, of 
equal importance with many of those which occupy twice as 
much space in public attention, is to look at the evil calmly 
and comprehensively, and then to take measures for directing 
the great current of benevolence, which at present often runs 
to waste and often does positive harm, in such a manner as 
to produce the greatest possible permanent effect. 


The first step is obviously to get rid of the existing conflict 
between the voluntary and compulsory systems of charity. 
We have decided, rightly or wrongly—and there is no present 
prospect of the reversal of our decision—that nobody is to be 
allowed to starve. When aman has sunk to the bottom of 
the social scale he has a legal right to be supported at the 
public expense. Starting from this fundamental principle, it 
follows that there are obvious limits to the relief thus afforded. 
Mr. GoscHeEN points out the unanswerable reasons for confining 
Poor-law relief to cases of absolute destitution. If we once 
admitted that it might be given, not only to those who 
have nothing but to those who have not enough, there 
would be no reason why the whole population should 
not be pauperized. Any system of Poor-law relief must 
necessarily tell to some degree against the virtues of 
thrift and self-reliance. It has been urged that relief, may 


safely be given to cases of sickness, because no one would 
become ill in order to be supported in a hospital; but it jy 
plain that even such relief is a distinct discouragement to the 
habit of saving in times of health a sufficient provision fo 
times of illness. This objection, which is in fact inseparably 
from any legal system of relief whatever, becomes fatal whey 
the system is extended beyond certain narrow and wel. 
defined limits. In short, it is of the very essence of a Poop. 
law that it should work like a piece of cast-iron machin 
on inflexible and unalterable principles. No discretion beyond 
the very narrowest can be allowed to its officials, and the 
must be compelled, as well as empowered, to give the mog 
unequivocal negative to any applications outside a certain 
definite category. 

At the same time it is obvious that relief administered 
such a principle is often of necessity ineffectual. ‘There ap 
many cases, for example, in which relief afforded on liber 
terms to persons still struggling above the brink of pauperisn 
may be of the highest value. A man may be transferred, x 
Canon GirpLEsTonE has proved, to districts where wages an 
higher, and where he will be able to find pernianent suppor, 
He may be lifted out of some temporary difficulty and py 
above the danger of relapse. To keep a man’s head jug 
above water for an indefinite time may be a very questionabk 
kindness; but if he is placed once for all on dry land, he 
may be made for the rest of his life a help instead of a dry 
upon the prosperity of his fellows. This, then, suggests om 
obvious distinction between the spheres of voluntary effort ani 
public charity. It is the merit of the one that, if judicious 
administered, it will discriminate between different cases, and 
give to each individual precisely that kind of assistance whic 
is likely to produce the most lasting benefits. It is a necessary 
part of the other that it should proceed on an unbending sy- 
tem, and apply to every applicant some self-acting test whic 
allows of no modification, and treat everybody on exactly the 
same terms. The Poor-law endeavours to stop a man’s descent 
towards starvation at a certain very low point, but it is neither 
possible nor desirable that it should try to lift him to a higher 
position. It does not give him a helping hand, but opposes 
dead barrier to his fall. Without further illustration, it is 
obvious that two systems directed to similar purposes, bu 
necessarily guided by different principles, should if possiblebe 
brought to co-operate. Each can do what the other nece- 
sarily leaves undone. At present there is too often a conflict, 
and there is never any security against aconflict. If a clergy- 
man or other charitable almoner gives assistance to a pom 
man, the parish naturally diminishes its relief by the sam 
amount. ‘The person assisted is no better off, and charity is 
wasted by coming simply in aid of the poor-rates. If, on the 
other hand, the charity thus given is concealed, the parish s 
cheated, and the pauper is demoralized. On such a system 
the most worthless of the poor manage to get more than their 
full share of help, and the deserving, who are too proud to 
complain, are left to starve unaided. 


Without altering in any way the existing systems either of 
charity or of the Poor-law, a great deal may obviously be done 
to remedy these evils. It isthe more desirable to insist upon 
this, because it is to be feared that some misconception exists 
upon the point. The various societies which are now spread- 
ing through the metropolis have to encounter some 
jealousy. We have seen suggestions that they would produce 
“‘a standing army of paupers,” and some of the clergy seem 
to think that they are intended to interfere with the existing 
system of district-visiting. If the societies are carried on upod 
the principles indicated in Mr. GoscuHEn’s minute, nothing can 
be further from the point. There isno reason why they should 
lead to the expenditure of a single additional penny in charity 
—except indeed by affording some security that money 9 
spent will not be wasted—nor interfere in the smallest degree 
with any existing system, except by pointing out where it 6 
working injuriously. Their first object should be to enable 
everybody engaged in administering relief to know what 
other people are doing. Supposing Mr. Goscuen’s plan t 
be carried out, there will be a public registering office 
in every union, where lists will be kept of all the persoms 
in receipt of parochial relief, and similar lists of the oper 
tions of all charitable societies within the district. The carry 
ing out of this plan would at once do away with one great 
source of difficulty; it would enable the various operations 
to be combined, instead of clashing and perplexing © 
other in the dark; and it would afford information which 
is at present unattainable, but which would be of the most 
essential value to every kind of charitable body. An “ accu 
“ rate dictionary or reference-book,” as Mr. GoscuEN expresses 
it, would be framed, which would give an authentic reco 
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the past history of every case. Some of the clergy, as we have 
said, show a jealousy of any conceivable interference with 
their own operations ; but there are many more who confess 
their incompetence to investigate satisfactorily the cases that 
come before them, and would be only too glad to have some 
of the labour taken off their hands, To them the forma- 
tion of such a register would ultimately be of invaluable 
service, even if all existing arrangements were left entirely 
undisturbed. As matters stand, we are all obliged to give 
away money at random, and it is not surpi ing if such 
a practice is found to be rather demoralizing. 


This, however, would naturally be a step to further changes 
of equal importance. The Guardians and the charitable 
Societies will be able to make a reasonable division of labour. 
On the one hand, charitable persons will refrain from giving 
money or food to families already in receipt of parochial relief, 
or will give such relief as may be thought desirable with a 
clear understanding that an equivalent shall not be deducted 
from the relief afforded by the parish. They will also be in- 
vited to make known to the relieving-officer any cases of 
destitution which may have escaped his notice. On the other 
hand, the Guardians will be able to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to the cases for which they are really responsible, and 
will have the necessary information for sending to existing 
charitable institutions any cases which fall more properly 
within their sphere. These are the terms of the supposed 
treaty as sketched out by Mr. Goscuen; but it is obvious that 
when once an office is established at which communication 
between the different bodies concerned may take place, and 
all available information be afforded to the persons concerned, 
many beneficial results may be expected to follow, which we 
cannot anticipate in detail. In short, the first foundation will 
be laid upon which to erect a thoroughly well-planned 
organization of charity, instead of the miserably confused and 
haphazard system at present in vogue. The class which hap- 
pens just now to have attracted the greatest attention is that of 
street mendicants, because they take the most annoying advan- 
tage of our deficient modes of dealing with pauperism. It 
requires some strength of mind to refuse a beggar, because we 
have no security that, if we refuse to help him, anybody else 
will deal with the case. If people thoroughly understand that 
there is some local body capable of investigating his claims 
and handing him over to the proper authorities, the one great 
excuse for begging will be abolished. Beggars, if the most 
prominent evil, are certainly not the only nor the worst evil in 
existence. Mendicity Societies may do good service in clear- 
ing away the cloud of skirmishers which conceals the main 
body of real pauperism. But even if this class were abolished, 
there are many less conspicuous claimants upon charity whose 
spirit of independence is destroyed by the present want of 
system, and not a few who are unable to get a hearing for more 
genuine claims. Mr. GoscuEn deserves every credit for having 
taken a first step towards bringing order out of our helpless 
muddle and confusion, and we hope that the Guardians and 
charitable institutions will take advantage of the opportunity 
he has suggested for making at length a first step towards a 
reform so essentially desirable. 


‘THE TWELVE-DAYS’ MIS 


~ oe are two aspects of the extraordinary Church 
Mission in London which has been going on during the 
present and last week, which, as they are apart from the 
directly religious and practical character of the movement, may 
be first noticed. This Mission remarkably falls in with, or 
rather results from, two characteristics of the age. These are 
the principle of association, and the democrative wave which 
is bearing up what are called the masses and the huge lower 
bulk of mankind into importance and power. The Church, 
like all other institutions, is affected by these two great influ- 
ences, and this Mission is the practical form in which our 
English religion recognises them and meets them. The 
Mission, therefore, being in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
or the tendency of the times, or whatever it is to be called— 
that is, with facts—has at least this antecedent recommenda- 
tion. It is not, like the Papal system of the day, out of gear 
with the world as it is. Popular education, popular science, 
popular art, popular politics; why not therefore popular 
religion? So in another light. This is the age of Societies 
and voluntary Associations, of Congresses and Conferences, of 
Committees and Boards, and Reports. What is to come of 
these associations? Convocation is an interesting debating 
Society. A Church Congress brings together men of many 
minds and of various experiences; men combine to meet, to 


talk, to exchange essays and plans and to discuss means; has 
not the time come, now that the machinery has been so 
thoroughly discussed and talked over, to set it agoing? 
If Church of England folk can meet without flying at each 
other’s throats, why cannot all these combinations be directed 
to a commonend? If they can debate in common, why not 
act in common? Congresses and Conventions, and. Synods 
Provincial, Diocesan, Ruridecanal, and what not, are a mere 
mockery if they only show that it is possible to construct 
a gigantic engine which you are afraid to put in motion. 
In so far as the Mission provides, or attempts to provide, an 
answer to questions suggested by these considerations, it has 
undoubtedly a claim to be met in a fair spirit. 

Apart too from its especial character of fulfilling a religious 
duty, imposed by the nature of the case on the ministers of 
religion, such an effort as this addresses itself in a forcible way 
to political and social necessities. Powor is daily falling more 
and more throughout the civilized world into hands with which 
nobody can be satisfied. We may use fine phrases, and fancy 
all sorts of excellences in the masses and the millions; but the 
masses and the millions are not pleasant things unless poverty, 
ignorance, vice, and utter insensibility to anything higher than 
mere animal instincts are the whole duty of man. Even people 
who do not believe in religion of any sort do not dislike 
the police, and if education and religion have no higher pur- 
pose than to preserve our throats and spoons, anything which 
tries to lessen the number of active or contingent thieves and 
murderers at least deserves to be recognised. No doubt it is 
easy, with whatever taste, to make merry with the phraseology 
with which the Mission and its purpose was announced. A 
“special attack on Sin and Satan” is the religious expression— 
and we suppose that religious people, like all other people, may 
be allowed to use their own language, or even their own terms 
of art—of what everybody pretends to be anxious to effect, the 
improvement and elevation of many thousands of people who 
certainly stand in need of elevation and improvement. And 
when it is said in a broad and de haut en bas fashion by 
bystanders that they “ have no preconceived ideas on the sub- 
“ ject,” we must say that nobody can walk the streets of 
London or read the newspapers without having, not only 
preconceived ideas, but moreover very distinct and sharp con- 
clusions, as to the evil with which the Mission, or Religion, 
or Ministers of Religion, claim to try to grapple. 

Further, even as bystanders we cannot but see that this 
Mission, effectually or not, answers a taunt and meets a 
complaint. The Church of England is so stiff; it has lost 
the masses, and cannot touch them. We cannot keep a 
Wes ey or a WHITFIELD when we have produced them ; we 
must leave it to Preaching Friars, or the fervent Welsh 
Calvinists, or the Cornish Methodists, to Spurcrons and 
converted Cobblers and Revivalists, to tell upon the living 
world. Whatever truth or whatever exaggeration there is 
in this, and whether half the charm in saying it does not 
consist in its spitefulness, is not so much the question. They 
to whom it was addressed, whether in a friendly or un- 
friendly spirit, had a perfect right to answer it in their 
own way. And for the last twelve days they have given an 
answer, substantial or illusory we do not say, but an answer. 
What is remarkable is that the facts of the case reveal a 
really curious phenomenon. Somehow the Church of England 
has been, consciously or not, ripening and preparing for this 
or some such movement. The agents are not mere fanatics, 
and yet they do the work which hitherto has been done, or 
attempted, in the most repulsive way. We happen to have 
before us an announcement of Revivalist preachers some two 
years old, which it is instructive to compare with the ample 
record of what has just been done in a hundred churches of 
London 

Special Services for all Classes, 7 Newcastle Street, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
You are affectionately invited to come and hear Addresses by the following 
Converted Characters :—On Monday, October 7th, Two Thieves—On 
Tuesday, October 8th, Two Costermongers—On Wednesday, October gth, 
Two Sweeps—On Thursday, October 10th, Two Play-Actors—On Friday, 
October 11th, Two Cheap Jacks—On Saturday, October 12th, Two Navvies. 
—Meetings to commence at half-past Eight o’clock. Come Early. All 
Seats Free. No Collection. Meetings every Evening at half-past Eight, 
except Fridays. All are Invited. Tes will be heartily Welcome.—Yours 
truly in Jesus, J. A. Groom. 

For all practical p these thief and costermonger Revi- 
valists, with their week of special services in October, 1867, 
only anticipated this Twelve Days’ Mission in November, 1869. 
But the Navvies and Cheap Jacks of Newcastle Street are 
strangely replaced by the phalanx of educated preachers who 
have just been stirring all London. It seems as though a 
peculiar sort of preachers, who it was thought were impossible in 
our respectable Establishment, had been in training and practice 
for this especial work. All of a sudden a Black Knight enters 
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the list. The Cowley Mission Fathers may have existed, and 
may have preached for a long time in the slums of Oxford ; but 
the world never heard of them. Then there isa Mr. Bopy, a 
curate in the parish of Wolverhampton. His fame, if he had 
any, never got out of the Black Country. Scarcely one of these 
new Baptists was ever heard of ten days ago. Mr. Bennett 
is almost the single man who has previously won, and not par- 
ticularly asa preacher, distinction. And yet it seems that, some- 
how or other, with the occasion came the men; and the right 
sort of men. Possibly there may have been, in the scores and 
scores of “ awakening” sermous preached lately, much to 
offend severe taste, or to grate against our susceptibilities, or 
to evoke our criticism; but our taste and our susceptibilities 
and our criticism are not concerned with this Mission. Some 
of us. may not want to be awakened, and some of us do 
not choose to be awakened. But, as revolutions are not man- 
.aged with rose-water, so Revivals are not handled in kid gloves. 
A Revival conducted by educated men, and, as must be the 
case, men specially trained and practised for the work, is the 
specialty of the present mission. Somehow or other this sort 
of Revival is a very remarkable thing in itself. Revivals are 
no new thing, but Revivals by this sort of instrumentality 
are a decided innovation. The poor, puzzled, dumb-founded 
writers in the Record tell us that Westry and WuitrieLp 
preached where they could; that the respectable old gentle- 
man whom they affectedly call “ CuarLes Simeon ” preached in 
barns and out-houses; that Lord Suarrespury and his friends 
invented the theatre preachings and the Exeter Hall services, 
which have long since died of inanition; and they might 
have added that American camp meetings and Scotch holy 
fairs had been already heard of. But what the Record 
and everybody else has to notice is that this Revival is not 
conducted by pious prize-fighters, or converted members of 
the demi-monde—that it has not taken the roughs to Sadler's 
Wells, but. to church—that it has no “ anxious benches,” nor 
does it encourage hysterical devotees (as far, at least, as we 
know), and that Mr. Benson, and Mr. Bopy, and Mr. Bennett, 
and Mr. Grarron, seem to be made of very different stuff, 
and:to have had a very different training from “ Brerripce and 
NEWTON.” 


We certainly do not commit ourselves to anything like 
an entire, or indeed to any, approval of the Mission, or to 
any eulogy on its successes; partly because we know very 
little about the one, and perhaps should differ with a good 
many people as to the standard by which such successes 
should be measured. If it be urged—as in the true spirit of 
his school it has been urged by a correspondent of that 
pious-and charitable journal the Record—that the whole of 
this sudden and pretended zeal for souls is a mere sham, and 
that the Mission is nothing more than a cloak for Ritualism, 
we cannot disprove this, of course; but in the interests of 
society there will be many ready to say that, if chasubles and 
genuflexions do reduce the ranks of thieves and harlots, 
chasubles and genuflexions are a very cheap and easy mode 
of diminishing the dangerous classes. If, as the Recordites 
say, they and their fathers have been for nearly a century 
preaching out of the very book from which the Mission- 
aries have at last stolen a leaf, they must admit that they 
have been reviving to very little purpose, and that they may 
as well let other people take an innings. Sic vos non vobis 
might be said with far more truth by poor Father Icnatius 
and poor Mr. Poore than by the Record. What has really 
prepared the way for such external success as has, so every- 
body seems to own, attended these twelve days’ work, is 
certainly not to be attributed to the Exeter Hall Services, or 
to the Notting Hill evangelist and butcher, but to the experi- 
eneé gained in the Bishop of Oxrorn’s local Conferences and 
Missions in the country towns of his diocese, and in the sermons 
of unlucky Mr. Lyne. The blunders, eccentricities, and 
extravagances of one or two persons of his sort have ripened 
the pear—if it is ripe. 

Tt will be asked, What is to come of it all, supposing the 
Mission to have been as successful as it is said to be? What 
are the means to be adopted to retain this sudden and 
spasmodic grasp upon the irreligious? We knowperhaps as little 
as its promotersknow. All excitements are evanescent, and of 
course in most cases the effects will be transient. The objection, 
such as it is, goes much further. Christianity—Islam—Budd- 
hism, all won more at first than they have been enabled 
to retain. Religion labours under, and has often always 
yielded to, the very same difficulties which attend Revival- 
ism. Preaching epidemics are epidemics, and dic off. The 
condition is a common one to almost all reforms. The 
promoters of the Mission, if we may give them credit for 
common sense, do not suppose that they are going to change 


all London by a religious coup de main. ‘They do something, 


only they do it in an extraordinary and emphatic way; ang 
anyhow they preach conversion without the aid of souping and 
coal-and-bread tickets. They have, it issaid, one word for Satay 
and two for themselves; they are, it may be, in common 
with all religious and many irreligious men, horrified by the 
sight of society as it is, but they want to recommend 
Ritualism and the Confessional. No doubt they do; but if 
they do not choose to do a certain work without Ritualism 
and Confession, they may at least claim the permission to 
pursue with these adjuncts the very same end which other 
people pursue without them. Of a vast deal of Rituali: 
and at any rate of that Ritualism which begins and ends jn 
furniture and decoration, we and most sensible people have 
expressed our judgment; but this is a Ritualism which does 
not end in incense and gilded vestments. And the objec- 
tion about the Confessional comes with a bad grace from those 
who are constantly deploring the treatment which Westry 
received—Wes ey, the strength of whose practical system is 
the Confessional, and whose administrative system is only 
another form of the principles of the Jesuit Society. 


One consideration suggested by this remarkable develop. 
ment comes out in a form nearly ludicrous. Ritual Commis- 
sioners —St. Alban’s cases—prosecutions under the Uniformity 
Act—what must the stiff pedantic people whose motto is the 
Prayer Book, the whole Prayer Book, and nothing but the 
Prayer Book, say to all this which is just over? More 
liberty—more elasticity—more freedom in church—is the 
cry from another side, Why; if half of the proceedings 
which we are told have just been permitted in London 
churches really occurred, liberty and license and authority 
are mere fallacies. In one church, so we are told, people in 
hundreds throng with candles in their hands, renew their 
baptismal vows—which we used to think they did before 
the Bishop only at confirmation—and are called Penitents, 
and it is all right. Confessional boxes are set up in 
churches, and openly used — open-air processions, crosses, 
banners, and the Stations are a matter of course. Forms 
and Ceremonies, Services, Lectionaries, Devotions—all are 
developed all of a sudden, and in all sorts of ways, out of 
nobody knows who's inner consciousness; and all are done 
in the public services of the Church, And this while it 
is felt, and half acknowledged, that if all this is a success— 
and it will be very difficult to show that it is not a success to 
those who are resolved that it shall be a success—authority 
is powerless, even if disposed, to resist it. This—not the 
particular things professed or done—is really the revolutionary 
character of the Twelve Days’ Mission. 


LIBERAL CATHOLICISM IN ITALY. 


4 we Italian pamphlets on the Council, and a | of 
I’ Esaminatore tor October 15, containing among other things 
a translation of one of our articles of last May on German Catho- 
licism, are lying before us. They are all published at the Libreria 
Rosmini at Florence, an establishment founded under the shelter 
of a great name in order to meet the demand for works of this 7 
and which is in itself some evidence of the growing interest 
Italian Catholics in such questions, and the rise among them of a 
school closely akin to that of which “Janus” is the most pro- 
minent spokesman in Germany. The professed objects of the 
Libreria, as we learn from its prospectus, are to promote “a 
Catholic reformation of the Italian Church,” a reconciliation be- 
tween Church and State on the basis of mutual independence, 
and a general restoration of unity among the divided Churches 
of Christendom. It is proposed to further these ends by the 
publication of works, both original and translated, bearing upon 
these subjects and calculated to supply authentic information on 
the condition of other communions, such as the Greek and the 
Anglican. Of the three pamphlets before us, one is an excellent 
translation of Mr. Ffoulkes’s Virst Letter to Archbishop Manning, 
Ii Credo della Chiesa 0 it Credo della Corona. A second is entitled 
Della pretesa Infallibilita personale del Romano Pontefice, and is 
preceded by a very deferential dedicatory letter to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, whose “enlightened zeal and firm attachment to the centre 
of Catholic unity ” is well known, but who has never sanctioned by 
his great authority the opinion.of a modern school which would 
give to the Supreme Pontiff the divine attribute of personal in- 
fallibility, and has thus by “an eloquent silence ” implicitly con- 
demned it. The title of the third and most important pamphlet is 
Del futuro Concilio Ec ico e del Concilio di Basili They all 
bear on their covers the appropriate ornament of the figures of 
Rosmini and Gioberti, with the motto “Pro Christo et Leclesi@ 
Puritate.” Of the first we need say no more than that the fact 
of such a translation appearing is in itself significant. We can 
hardly doubt that a translation of Mr. Ffoulkes’s Second Letter 
to Archbishop Manning, which has a still more direct interest for 
Italian Catholics as dealing with an institution so painfully 
familiar to them, will shortly follow. 7 
‘The first thought which occurs to one on glancing at these publi- 
cations, and comparing them with the kindred reclamations of 
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German and French Roman Catholics against the threatened con- 
iracy for merging the Church in the Papacy, is the absurdity, not 
to say impertinence, of affecting to identify the present anti- 
Papalist party among Catholics, as their opponents invariably do, 
with “Gallicans.” When, for instance, Dr. Manning elaborately 
es that‘ Gallicanism is the last form of Regaliem yet lingering 
jnthe Church, and that time will shortly make it obsolete,” he has 
roved nothing whatever to his purpose. Gallicanism, as its name 
imports, was a temporary phase of national sentiment generated 
by the peculiar circumstances of France in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; healthy and serviceable, no doubt, as a protest 
inst the Papal absolutism which was domineering overevery other 
Catholic country of Europe, but pag | in its tendency to take 
refuge in a slavish dependence on royal absolutism as the best 
protection against it, though it is only fair to remember that its 
most eminent representatives, men like the saintly Bishop Pavillon, 
were as ready to resist, and to suffer for resisting, the encroach- 
ments of the Crown as the encroachments of Rome. Of course 
the leading theologians of the French Church, and above all the 
illustrious Bossuet, appealed to ancient ecclesiastical precedents, 
and argued against the extravagant pretensions of the Popes very 
much as writers like Déllinger or “ Janus” argue against them 
now, though with less accurate knowledge of facts and less con- 
sistent grasp of principles. Still, in the form it took, Gallicanism 
was essentially a national, and therefore accidental, phase of eccle- 
siastical opinion and life, and it is against precisely this accidental 
and purely national aspect of the system that the most telling 
blows of its Ultramontane assailants have been directed both at 
the time and since. But with these aspects of it, and especially 
with what Dr. Manning calls its “regalism,” the Liberal Catho- 
licism of the present day has little or nothing in common. It 
holds in honour, indeed, Bossuet and the great Gallican leaders, 
for the comparative purity of their teaching, and the noble stand 
they made against the all-devouring despotism of the Curia; but 
with their political theories and their extravagant nationalism, 


‘natural and excusable as it was under the circumstances, Liberal 


Catholics have small sympathy. They maintain the independent 
rights of national and provincial Churches, grouped round the 
common centre of a primacy, which is not a monarchy, for 
in this they recognise a fundamental principle of the ancient 
Church, and the only adequate safeguard against the overween- 
ing ambition of Rome and the vicious bureaucratic centraliza- 
tion in which it has resulted; and in this sense, as the author 
of one of these Italian pamphlets justly observes, “the famous 
Gallican Articles will always be in force, for they are based 
on fundamental principles of theology and canon law.” But 
this independence is held to belong equally to every local 
Church, not to be the speciality of this or that nation or tied 
to any particular form of civil government; still less is it held 
to interfere with the harmonious union and co-operation of the 
various local Churches in one great Christian commonwealth, 
such as was the Catholic Church of the early centuries before 
East and West were divided, and before the gigantic system 
of fraud, of which the False Decretals are the main consti- 
tuent, had completely revolutionized the whole discipline and 
life of Latin Christendom. We are not discussing now the ab- 
stract truth of the constitutional theory of Liberal Catholics. 
That it is incomparably truer to facts than the rival Ultramontane 
theory every honest student of history must, we think, admit. But 
our present object is simply to point out its wide diversity from 
mere Gallicanism, with which it is so often ignorantly or mali- 
ciously confounded. ‘There is a superficial likeness between the 
two, no doubt, but that is all. Their differences lie deeper than 
their agreement. The one is mainly based on a particular national 
ideal, and tends to isolation, if not to Erastianism ; the other appeals 
from a kind of ecclesiastical Casarism to the teaching of Fathers 
and Councils and the constitutional precedents of the Catholic, 
befure it had become the Latin, Church. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the difference between Liberal Catholicism and Galli- 
canism that the former, so far from being confined to any one 
nation, is striking its roots and giving signs of a tough and vigorous 
life in every part of Roman Catholic Christendom. And if it is 
said to be a recent growth, that is partly because the Papalist 
faction during the last twenty or thirty years has pushed its pre- 
tensions to extremities, and is urging them with a vehemence 
sugroeetented in the history of the Church, partly because in 
Italy, till a few years ago, the combined influence of Austrian 
and Roman despotism effectually gagged all freedom of speech. 
Only the other day Mgr. Maret’s new work on the Council “ was 
seized at all the booksellers’ shops in Rome.” The distinguished 
names of Gioberti and Rosmini, both of whom had to sufler 
for their honest avowal of their convictions, would alone suffice 
to show that Italian Catholics have not been hitherto unin- 
terested spectators of the contest. Such works as those now 
before us are a satisfactory indication that questions which a 
feneration ago only agitated a few leading minds among the 
talian clergy are now beginning to interest a wider circle. The 
meeting of the General Council within the walls of Rome, and 
the desperate efforts of the Romanizing and Jesuit party to seize 
the occasion for enforcing their views on the whole Eada Church, 
cannot fail to intensify that interest and promote a counter- 
demonstration against the aggressive policy of the Civilta Cattolica 
and its allies. 

The pamphlet on Zhe Pretended Infailibility of the Roman 
her is written in a very temperate and respectful style, and evi- 
dently by a sincere Roman Catholic, and if it does not exhibit 


the extensive and minute learning of some of the German pub- 
lications on the same subject which we have lately noticed, 
its substantial agreement both with their conclusions and their 
line of argument is certainly remarkable. It is throughout 
a protest against “the fanatical opinion of a modern school, un- 
supported by any General Council, which would give to the 
Supreme Pontiff the divine attribute of personal infallibility,” 
involving too, as it virtually does, impeccability, or at least, 
what is a psychological absurdity, “partial impeccability ” ; 
which, the writer might have added, has been often claimed for 
the Pope after election by infallibilists, and by some of the 
Popes themselves. Even before infallibility was laid claim to, the 
False Decretals had embodied spurious canons of Councils ascribing 
— sanctity to the Popes as such, and Gregory VII. asserted 

is own experimental consciousness of the gift. Hence the 
pertinacious attempts of writers like Rohrbacker to whitewash 
such black sheep among the Pontiffs as Alexander VI., or in 
earlier days the succession of dissolute beys foisted by Theodora 
and Marozia into St. Peter’s Chair. Our author insists at startin 
on the double objection to the proposed definition of Pap 
infallibility, that many Catholics Mo not believe it, and that to 
erect this “ artificial opinion ” into a dogma would be a fatal bar 
to the return of all separatists to Catholic unity by building up 
new walls of division, instead of smoothing their way. He also 
points out, as others have done, that the infallibility involves the 
absolute monarchical power of the Pope, and is really incompatible 
with the functions of G2cumenical Councils, which are reduced to 
“a mere ceremony.” This is not, he adds, a speculative question 
only, but one of supreme practical importance ; the whole question 
of “ restoring to the Episcopate its original autonomy” is at stake. 
The infallibilist arguments from, Scripture and the supposed 
necessities of the case are examined and very happily disposed of, 
and ‘‘the blasphemy of Popolaters who call the K (as Bellar- 
mine does) a Vice-God, or God upon earth,” is duly rebuked. 
There is an admirable exposure of the subtle sophistries of Car- 
dinal Litta, Perrone, and others, who argue that the infallibility 
of the Pope is implied in the infallibility of the Church, because 
their judgment is identical. If identical, it is infallible because 
it is the judgment of the Church, and this implies no personal 
privilege of inerrancy in the Pope; if his judgment stands alone, it 
is not infallible. The necessity, and at the same time the impossi- 
bility, of fixing any sure criterion of ex cathedré judgments is also 
dwelt upon, and the conclusive disproof of infallibility afforded by 
the errors of former Popes, The writer gives a brief but very 
lucid and temperate sketch of the gradual erection of the Ultra- 
montane system on the ruins of the ancient discipline of the Church. 
He desires to see “the powers and free action of Patriarchal, 
Metropolitan, and E — Churches restored to them” by the 
approaching Council. We wish we had room for an admirable 
passage (pp. 49-51) which reads almost as if it had been written 
in anticipation of the historic sophistries of Archbishop Manning's 
recent Pastoral. 

The remaining pamphlet, already in a second edition, on The 
Future Ecumenical Council and the Council of Basle, is both longer 
and more important, displaying considerable learning, and travel- 
ling partly over the same ground as “ Janus,” with whose prin- 
ciples the writer is singularly in accord. He begins by insisting, 
like Rosmini in the famous work which the Jesuits got put on the 
Index, that the Church is suffering from “ great wounds,” which 
only the supreme authority of a General Council can remedy. 
The fons et origo mali is declared, as by Janus, to be the radical 
change of the constitutional government of the Church of the 
first eight centuries, with its ordered hierarchy under the pri- 
macy of Rome, into an absolute monarchy, aa | the consequent 
identification of the Church with the Roman Curia; a change 
chiefly brought about by the forgeries of Isidore Mercator, and their 
adoption, together with many more, into the Decretum of Gratian, 
but not accomplished without protests from several local Councils, 
as late as the eleventh century. Even St. Bernard calls the 
Pope’s encroachments on the rights of bishops “ usurpation 
and robbery,” and speaks of the officials of the Curia as “ satrapis 
plus majestatt quam veritati faventibus.’ The attempted reforms 
of the Council of Vienne (here misprinted Vienna) were suc- 
cessfully evaded by Clement V., who by the by did not summon 
“all the bishops of the world,” but only a selected portion of 
them, to that packed assembly. ‘T.iese usurpations of Rome, 
which have reduced the bishops to “ mere secretaries of the 
Pope,” and whose history is written in the discredit and moral 
weakness of both Papacy and Episcopate, and in the contempt 
into which religion has fallen, it is now proposed to elevate, 
by Prop. xxxiv. of the Syllabus, which condemns the assertion 
of the constitutional power of the Papacy, and implicitly by 
Prop. xxxviii., into an article of faith, But ‘it is a first principle 
of theology that it is no less heresy to declare that to be 
de fide which is not, than to deny that to be which is.” The 
bishops have twice of late given conspicuous evidence of their 
servility in flocking to Rome to swell a mere Papal ceremony, and 
lending the weight of their silent adhesion, without discussion or 
voting, to the Bull Jneffabilis, defining a doctrine which has no 
traditional support in the first thirteen centuries, and to the 
Syllabus, “which proscribes doctrines resting on the sure testi- 
mony of history and the first principles of theology, Christian 
morality, and canon and civil law.” The author proceeds to 
trace out in detail the duties that ought to be undertaken by the 
future Gicumenical Council, among which are the dissemina- 
tion of the Bible in the vernac in faithful translations 
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from the original languages, and the reform of the divine ser- 
vice, according to Rosmini’s proposal in the Cinque Piaghe, by 
translating the Liturgy and Breviary into the vernacular, so 
that “the people may no longer assist like statues and pillars 
at the divine mysteries,” but with an intelligent worship. The 
Breviary should also be cleared of spurious legends and evil 
= It is further the duty of the Council to reform the 
discipline of the Church by restoring the ancient system sup- 
planted by the Isidorian innovations, and bringing it into har- 
mony with the conditions of modern society, for, as Gioberti says, 
“ La Religione Cattolica s’ accorda perfettamente coi progressi della 
societa civile.” And, lastly, “ a radical reform of the Curia” is im- 
peratively required. “The Fathers of the Council should seriously 
consider that the Roman Church has, through its usurpations, lost 
the Greek Church, and that the same usurpations of the Curia 
keep the Anglican Episcopate from responding to the Pope’s in- 
vitation.” Tn a the. the alternative before Rome is “ Reform or 
Ruin. 
The pamphlet concludes with a full and accurate account of the 
Council of Basle, and the admirable reforms there projected, but 
out of which the Church was jockeyed—there is no other word 
for it—by the astute policy of Kugenius IV. That Council, which 
even Bellarmine admits to have been a legitimate (Ecumenical 
Council up to the end of its twenty-fifth session, and which 
“many illustrious theologians” re; as such to the end, is pro- 
posed in the closing words asa model for the future Council to 
follow ; and there is the precedent of the first eight General Councils 
to show that canons do not depend for their validity on Papal 
confirmation, and—as is proved by the crucial instance of the 28th 
canon of Chalcedon—do not lose it when that confirmation is re- 
fused :— 

We have shown then that the cause of the evil lies in the change of the 
ancient discipline, and that its restoration in conformity with the order and 
principles of modern States is the only way of attaining the desired end 
and applying an effectual remedy to the ills which miserably afflict both 
religious and civil society. This is precisely the reform which religion and 
civilization eagerly expect of the coming Cicumenical Council. But if 
Pius IX., like Martin V. and Engenius IV., wants to hinder this reform, it 
is both the right and duty of the Fathers of the Council to accomplish it 
themselves. And if, to prevent this, Pius IX. should dissolve the Council, 
the bishops are bound, like the Fathers of Basle, to remain and prosecute 
their work fearlessly ; to whatever extremities he may proceed, there is the 
history of the Council of Basle to teach them their duty and to remind him 
of what may be his fate. Quod Deus avertat. 


We will add but one word. The infallibilists are fond of ap- 
pealing for their own purposes to what they call the consensus 
Ecclesia disperse. Conspiring testimonies from every Catholic 
country of Europe are multiplying every day to prove that any 
bond fide appeal to the chanted public opinion of the Church, as 
distinct from “the silence of some and oppression of others,” 
would be fatal to their cherished aims. 


” 


MYTHICAL PEDIGREES. 


ie would be a very curious sight if one could, by any process 
of mental vivisection, get a glimpse of the inner mind of a 
genealogist. It is to be supposed that he has some object before 
him, that he has some kind of method intelligible at least to him- 
self, that he has canons of evidence of some kind, which to him 
seem to distinguish truth from falsehood. We should be loth to 
believe otherwise of the respectable persons who distribute alike 
arms and grandfathers to those who apply for them, and who 
enlighten us with Peerages and books of County Families. We 
should be loth to believe that Garter and Ulster and the rest of 
them really sit down and put down names and dates at random, 
that they put all possible forefathers, real and imaginary, into a 
dice-box, and tumble them out as may happen by the rule of first 
come, first served. We feel sure that they must have some sort 
of rule, that they must be guided by some sort of evidence ; only the 
rule isone at which it is impossible to guess, and the evidence must 
be evidence of a very different kind from any which eitner lawyers 
or historians are in the habit of looking for. Some of the order 
would seem to be men of a certain degree of learning ; all must, 


by the nature of their craft, be at least masters of the arts of read- 
ing and writing. Now we know what they write, but what is it | 
that they read? Does it ever come into the head of a genealogist, | 
when he is setting down the name and explvits of somebody in a | 
distant century, to look at the contemporary records of that cen- 
tury and to see whether the man ever did what he is said to have 
done, and whether there ever wag such a man at all? Of course 
we understand how a tale passes from one mouth or one pen 
to another, how it is believed without thought or examina- 
tion, and how, each time that it is told, it gains something 
in the telling. But somebody must have told it for the first time, 
and what was the state of mind of the man who told it for the 
first time? We do not think for a moment of charging Sir Bernard 
Burke with inventing all the tales which he tells us, We feel 
sure that he only tells the tale as ’twas told to him. But this 
= = the difficulty back. Somebody told the tale first. Did 


he believe it or did he not? Did he simply make a trade of it, 


and sell forefathers to whoever would take them at so many 
pounds or marks per forefather? Or, if he believed his stories, 
1ow came he to believe them? Did he dream them? This is 
perhaps altogether the best guess, as it saves us from charging 
anybody with wilful falsehood. But then it is odd that either 


vne man or several men should have had so many dreams so very 


How is it that everybody's forefather came over with William the 
Conqueror, and that then there is commonly so little to sq 
about the family till quite modern times? How is it that ey 
Scotch nobleman has a forefather who was distinguished at the 
Court of King Achaius, and commonly no more recorded fore. 
fathers till perhaps the time of the Stuarts? These things are 
beyond us; we have no doubt that there is an explanation of 
them; only we cannot find out what it is. We do not think that 
Ulster and his brethren simply put down anything that anybody 
chooses to tell them. They would hardly put it in their books if 
we chose to tell them that the Saturday Review was, like the 
Koran, uncreated, and that it had existed hens alleternity. The 
must have some standard, some process by which one tale ig 
believed and another cast aside. Only we cannot make out what 
the standard is, and at all events it must be something wholly 
different from the standard employed in the worky-day task of 
historical criticism. 

For instance, it does not seem to be the least objection to a gene- 
alogical myth that the story is simply impossible ; that, if things had 
been as it is said, the history of all time from then till now must 
have been quite different. Thus one ever and anon hears of such 
or such a man of the name of Bruce that he is a descendant of 
King Robert of Scotland. For this particular superstition we 
have a kindly feeling, because it sometimes takes a humane form, 
The descendant of King Robert will sometimes make it a point of 
conscience never to kill a spider, for fear he should haply be 
killing a descendant of that renowned spider which taught a lesson 
of perseverance to his great ancestor. Still there are difficulties 
even about a belief which leads to such charitable results. We 
remember once being told of the royal descent of a particular 
Bruce, and how we answered point-blank, “ Why then is he not 
King of Scots?” This was a view of the matter which was quite 
new to our friend. It had never presented itself as a difficul 
that, if King Robert or his son David had left legitimate ual 
heirs—and we presumed that legitimate male descent was what 
was meant—the Crown of Scotland could not possibly have passed 
to Robert’s heirs female, and that instead of a United Kingdom 
ruled by the descendants of James Stuart and Margaret Tudor, 
there would still be a separate Kingdom of Scotland ruled by the 
representative of the Bruce. Of course all genealogical flights 
are not so wild as this. We do not suppose that Sir Bernard 
Burke or even Mr. Walford would put such a pedigree as this 
in his book. Still our genealogical triends do now and then ven- 
ture upon stories which, if not quite so easily detected as this, 
are seen on a slight examination to have just as little foundation 
in real history. For instance, two or three weeks back the death 
of the Marquis of Westminster was made the occasion for the 
publication of a genealogical myth of the most daring kind. The 
Times thought that “afew remarks on the descent of the late 
Marquis would not be out of place at the present moment,” and 
the * few remarks” took the following wonderful shape :— 


If we consult Sir Bernard Burke and the Heralds, we shall find that the 
Grosvenors can confidently trace an unbroken male descent from a dis- 
tinguished house which flourished in Normandy for a century and a half at 
the least before the Norman Conquest, thus carrying us in memory more 
than half way back to the commencement of the Christian era. 


Having got thus far, let us stop and doasum. If common sense 
were applicable to such matters, we should say that, according to 
common sense, the ‘‘ Norman Conquest” spoken of in the above 
——_ would mean the Norman Conquest, not of England, 
ut of Normandy. The Grosvenors—Franks no doubt, or Saxons 
of Bayeux, or genuine Celtic Gauls—must have flourished in 
what afterwards was Normandy for “at least” a hundred and 
fifty years before the settlement of Rolf, namely, ever since 
some time for which 762 would be a moderate date. Most likely 
then the first Gros Veneur talked very good French when King 
Pepin le Bref held his Court at the Tuileries. But the chancesare 
that the writer in the Zimes, even with the help of Sir Bernard 
Burke and the Heralds, had, after all, not got so far back as this; 
most likely the “ Norman Conquest” spoken of, though seemingly 
something to do with Normandy, simply means “ quando Rex Wil- 
lelmus venit in Angliam.” It is then from 1066, not from 912, that 
we must subtract 150, and we thus get 916 as the latest year to 
which the beginning of the flourishing of the Grosvenors can 
assigned. It was then within the first four years after the homage 
at Clair-on-Epte that the Grosvenors took such firm root on Nor- 
man soil that the fourth year is the very latest date that can be 
assigned to the first blooming of flowers upon the young and 
vigorous stock. That it was so we can neither assert nor deny. 
It is certain, beyond all chance of contradiction, that direct fore- 
fathers of the —— of Westminster, as of every other human 
being on the face of the earth, were living in 916, and even in 762. 
Indeed any other date since the creation of man might have been 
given with equal safety. Choose what date we will, the fore- 
fathers of the Grosvenors and the forefathers of the ‘omkinses 
were both undoubtedly in being at that date. The only question 
is, whether we can put our fingers on any recorded man and say 
with certainty that he was the forefather either of Grosvenor or of 
Tomkins. In 916 then the forefathers of the Grosyenors un- 
doubtedly existed; the point is whether we can prove that in 
that year they were flourishing in Normandy. All we say is that, 
if it is to be proved, it must be proved by some other arguments 
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than those which the Times has borrowed from Sir Bernard Burke 
and the Heralds. For our instructor went on thus :— 

They probably, like the Butlers of the Irish house of Ormonde, derived 
their name from the office which they held in the principality of Normandy 
—that of Le Gros Veneur, or chief huntsman, to the successive Dukes. The 
founder of the English branch of the house, according to “ Ulster,” was Gil- 

Le Grosveneur, or Le Grosvenor, who came to England in the train of 
the Conqueror. He held high rank in Normandy, being nephew of Hugh 
Lupus, oe Count of Avrauches, uncle of the victorious monarch, and after- 
wards created by him Earl of Chester. He owned large estates in the county 

tine of Cheshire, which were granted to him by the Conqueror when he 
ed out the fairest portions of his newly-acquired domain of England 
among his companions in the field. 
Again we cannot deny that the forefathers of the Marquis of 
Westminster may have been chief huntsmen—or chief shoeblacks 
—to the successive Dukes of Normandy. We have no evidence 
either way; Dudo and both our Williams and Master Wace and 
Orderic tell us nothing. The researches of Duchésne and Pluquet 
and Stapleton and Edgar Taylor give us no help. It may be so; 
we do not say that it is not so; but we do say that it is not 

roved by adding a genealogy which is just as historical as a 
i. lines taken at random out of Hesiod's Theogony. 

Now it is a trifle to say that Hugh Lupus was not Count of 
Avranches, but only Viscount, the Avranchin having been first 
made into a nay ef Henry the Second in favour of Hugh’s 
remote successor Karl Ranulf. The words of the grant may 
be found in Stapleton ii. xcii. ‘ Hoc unde erat Vicecomes in 
Avrinciis et in Sancto Jacobo, de hoc feci eum Comitem.” To be 
sure such distinctions may be subtleties to the general reader, but 
they are exactly the things which Sir Bernard Burke and the 
Heralds may be fairly asked to be particular about. But how 
about the daring fiction which makes Hugh Lupus uncle of William 
the Conqueror? This is the sort of thing which shows how safe 
it is to practise on public ignorance. Surely, of all people in the 
world the parents of William the Conqueror are well enough 
known. The uncle of Duke William must have been the brother 
either of Duke Robert or of Herleva, the son either of Duke Richard 
the Good or of Fulbert the Tanner of Falaise. Now the parentage 
of Hugh Lupus is just as well known as the parentage of Duke 
William. Hugh was the son of Richard Viscount of Avranches, 
the grandson of “ Turstinus cognomento Goz,” the rebel of Falaise. 
How then could he be the son either of the Duke or of the Tanner? 
How could he be the uncle of the Conqueror? One loop-hole 
alone is open. The paternal grandmother of William, the respect- 
able and pious Duchess Judith, gives us no help. But how about 
Herleva’s mother, the Tanner’s wife? If anybody likes to believe 
that she was a run-away English princess, and a grandmother 
at the age of thirteen, he can do so; and to make her somehow 
the mother of Hugh Lupus, and thus to make Hugh Lupus the 
brother of Herleva and the uncle of the Conqueror, would not be 
seriously adding to the myth. Thus and thus only is it possible 
that Hugh Lupus could have been “the uncle of the victorious 
monarch,” Mr. at eg could probably have barred this faint 
chance by at once telling us the real name and descent of Hugh 
Lupus’s mother. We do not happen to know it; so we must leave 
to Sir Bernard Burke and the Heralds this one crooked path out 
of the wood. 

Perhaps, however, most readers may think that the chance of 
Hugh Lupus being the son of the Tanner’s wife is so very slight 
that we did not go too far when we called the statement that he 
was William’s uncle a daring fiction. Now how about Hugh’s 
other nephew, Gilbert le Gros Veneur? Let us tell all that we 
know, which is doubtless much less than Sir Bernard Burke and 
the Heralds know. It is certain that in Domesday, fol. 267, 
“Gislebertus Venator” does occur as a landowner in Cheshire, 
holding of course under Earl Hugh. For we need not say that, 
in the County Palatine of Chester, it was not the King but the 
Earl who “ parcelled out,” &c. &c., so that, whoever Gislebertus 
Venator was, it was not by the Conqueror that his estates were 
peso to him. Now whether Gislebertus Venator really was the 
orefather of the Grosvenors we do not know; the point might no 
doubt easily be found out, perhaps by turning to some book of Sir 
Bernard Burke or the Heralds. But the point concerns us so little 
that we have not taken the trouble to look it up. Very likely 
“ Ralfe le Grosvenor, second son of Sir Thomas le Grosvenor,” 
with whom the intelligible history of the family seems to begin in 
the fifteenth century, may have been a descendant of Gilbert. We 
had ourselves rather spring from one of Gilbert's “antecessores,” 
from Wulfgeat or Godwine, or even from “ Dot” who “ tenuit 
Witune et liber homo fuit.” Our point is to ask whether 
there is any reason to believe that Hugh Lupus was the uncle 
of Gislebertus Venator any more than that he was the uncle of 
Willelmus Bastardus. Mr. Stapleton has found out, what 
Duchésne seems not to have found out, that Earl Hugh had a 
brother named Gilbert. But he and his descendants seem to have 
stayed in Normandy. Isthere any evidence for making Gislebertus 
Venator his son? A whole column of Domesday is taken up 
With the lands of our Gilbert and of another distinguished as 
“Gislebertus de Venables.” Venables, unluckily, is a Norman 
village, or it would not have been a bad guess to make “ Gisle- 

rtus de Venabulis” into a synonym of “ Gislebertus Venator.” 
Now of these two Gilberts, both tenants of the Earl, if one of them 
was the Karl’s nephew, would he not have been distinguished as 
such and not as “ Gislebertus Venator”? Would he again have 

n put after “ Gislebertus de Venables,” as evidently the smaller 
Person of the two? Now “ Venator” is simply written over his 
name, as it is written over the names of many other people in 


Domesday, as “ coquus,” “ bedellus,” “ aurifaber,” and a crowd of 
other names of callings and offices are written over the names of 
other people. Where is the evidence, where is the probability, 
that a man thus distinguished from another of the same name was 
a nephew of the common lord of both ? 

The case stands thus. The Marquis of Westminster may, for 
aught we know or aught we care, be descended from Giale- 
bertus Venator. That Gislebertus Venator was a nephew of Earl 
Hugh is possible, but it seems to us very unlikely. That Earl 
Hugh was the uncle of William the Conqueror we will take upon 
ourselves positively to deny. That the ancestors of the Grosvenor 
family were flourishing in Normandy four years after Normandy 
became Normandy we cannot deny, bat we do not see that any- 
body has proved it. 

Myths of this sort are seldom exposed, because they probably 
please those to gratify whose vanity they are invented, and they 
do not hurt anybody else. But truth is truth, and every departure 
from it should be branded. We have not taken the trouble to find 
out how far the biographer in the Times is justified in fathering 
his myth on Sir Bernard Burke and the Heralds; we only say 
that, whether it is his or theirs, it is a myth and nothing more. 


VOICES. 


| os before the eyes or the mouth or the habitual gesture, 
as a revelation of character, is the quality of the voice and 
the manner of using it. It is the first thing that strikes us in a 
new acquaintance, and it is one of the most unerring tests of 
breeding and education. There are voices which have a certain 
truthful ring about them—a certain something, unforced and 
spontaneous, that no training can give. Training can do much 
in the way of making a voice, but it can never compass more 
than a bad imitation of this quality ; for the very fact of its being 
an imitation, however accurate, betrays itself like rouge on a 
woman’s cheeks, or a wig, or dyed hair. On the other hand, 
there are voices which have the jar of falsehood in every tone, 
and that are as full of warning as the croak of the raven or the 
hiss of the serpent. There are in general the naturally hard voices 
which make themselves caressing, thinking by that to appear 
sympathetic; but the fundamental quality strikes through the 
overlay, and a person must be very dull indeed who cannot detect 
the pretence in that slow, drawling, would-be affectionate voice, 
with its harsh undertone and oe accent whenever it forgets 
itself. But, without being false or hypocritical, there are voices 
which puzzle as well as disappoint us, because so entirely in- 
harmonious with the appearance of the speaker. For instance, 
there is that thin treble squeak we sometimes hear from the 
mouth of a well-grown portiy man, when we expected the fine 
rolling utterance which would have been in unison with his out- 
ward seeming; and, on the other side of the scale, where we 
looked for a shrill head voice or a tender musical cadence, we get 
that hoarse chest voice with which young and pretty girls some- 
times startle us. In fact, it is one of the characteristics of the 
modern girl of a certain type; just as the habitual use of slang is 
characteristic of her, or that peculiar rounding of the elbows and 
turning out of the wrists, which are gestures that, like the chest 
voice, instinctively belong to men only, and have to be learnt and 
practised by women. 

Nothing betrays so much as the voice, save perhaps the eyes, 
and they can be Seated, and so far their expression hidden. In 
moments of emotion no skill can hide the fact of disturbed feeling, 
though a strong will and the habit of self-control can steady the 
voice when else it would be failing and tremulous. But not the 
strongest will, nor the largest amount of self-control, can keep it 
natural as well as steady. It is deadened, veiled, compressed, like 
a wild creature tightly bound and unnaturally still. One feels 
that it is done by an effort, and that if the strain were relaxed for 
a moment the wild creature would burst loose in rage or despair, 
and the voice would break out into the scream of passion or 
quiver away into the falter of pathos. And this very effort is as 
eloquent as if there had been no holding down at all, and the 
voice had been left to its own impulse unchecked. Again, in fun 
and humour, is it not the voice that is expressive, even more 
than the face? The twinkle of the eye, the hollow in the under 
lip, the dimples about the mouth, the play of the eyebrow, are all 
aids certainly ; but the voice! The mellow tone that comes into 
the utterance of one man, the surprised accents of another, the 
fatuqus simplicity of a third, the philosophical acquiescence of a 
fourth when relating the most outrageous impossibilities—a 
voice and manner peculiarly Transatlantic, and indeed one of the 
Yankee forms of fun—do not we know all these varieties by heart ? 
have we not veteran actors whose main point lies in one or other 
of these varieties? and what would be the drollest anecdote if 
told in a voice which had neither play nor significance? Pathos 
too—who feels it, however beautifully expressed so far as words 
may go, if uttered in ~ dead and wooden voice without sympathy ? 
But the poorest attempts at pathos will strike home to the heart 
if given tenderly and harmoniously, And just as certain popular 
airs of mean association can be made into church music by slow 
time and stately modulation, so can dead-level literature be lifted 
into passion or softened into sentiment by the voice alone. 

We all know the effect, irritating or soothing, which certain 
voices have over us; and we have all experienced that strange 
impulse of attraction or repulsion which comes from the sound 
of the voice alone. And generally, if not absolutely always, the 
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impulse is a true one, and any modification which increased 


knowledge may produce is never quite satisfactory. Certain 
voices grate on our nerves and set our teeth on edge ; and others are 
just as calming as these are irritatipg, quieting us like a composing 
draught, and setting vague images of beauty and pleasantness 
afloat in our brains. A good voice, calm in tone and musical 
in quality, is one of the essentials for a physician; the ‘“ bed- 
side voice,” which is nothing if it is not sympathetic by con- 
stitution. Not false, not made up, not sickly, but tender in itself, 
of a rather low pitch, well modulated, and distinctly harmonious 
in its notes, it is the very opposite of the orator’s voice, which 
is artificial in its management and a made voice. Whatever 
its original quality may be, the orator’s voice bears the unmis- 
takable stamp of art and becomes artificiality ; as such it may be 
admirable—telling in a crowd, impressive in an address—but over- 
whelming and chilling at home, partly because it is always conscious 
and never self-forgetting. An orator’s voice, with its careful in- 
tonation and accurate accent, would be as much out of place by a 
sick-bed as Court trains and brocaded silk for the nurse. There 
are certain men who do a good deal by a hearty, jovial, fox- 
hunting kind of voice—a voice a little thrown up for all that it is 
a chest voice—a voice with a certain undefined rollick and devil- 
may-care sound in it, and eloquent of a large volume of vitality 
and physical health. That, too, is a good property for a medical 
man. It gives the sick a certain fillip, and reminds them plea- 
santly of health and vigour; it may have a mesmeric kind of 
effect on them—who knows?—and induce in them something 
of its own state, provided it is not overpowering. But a voice of 
this kind has a tendency to become insolent in its assertion of 
vigour, swaggering and boisterous; and then it is too much for 
invalided nerves, just as mountain winds or sea breezes would be 
too much, and the scent of flowers or a hayfield oppressive. The 
clerical voice, again, is a class voice; that neat, careful, precise 
voice, neither wholly made nor yet quite natural; a voice which 
never strikes one as hearty or as having a really genuine utter- 
ance, but which yet is not unpleasant if one does not require 
too much spontaneity. The clerical voice, with its mixture of 
familiarity and oratory, as that of one used to talk to old women 
in private and to hold forth to a congregation in public, is as 
distinct in its own way as the mathematician’s handwriting; and 
any one can pick out blindfold his man from a knot of talkers, 
without waiting to see the square-cut collar and close white tie. 
The legal voice is different again; but this is rather a variety of 
the orator’s than a distinct. species—a variety standing midway 
between that and the clerical, and affording more scope than 
either. 

The voice is much more indicative of the state of the mind 
than many people know of or allow. One of the first symptoms 
of failing brain power is in the indistinct or confused utterance ; 
no idiot has a clear or melodious voice; the harsh scream of 
mania is proverbial ; and no person of prompt and decisive thought 
was ever known to hesitate or to stutter. A thick, loose, flutly 
voice, too, does not belong to the crisp character of mind which 
does the best active work ; and when we meet with a keen-witted 
man who drawls, and lets his words drip instead of bringing them 
out in the sharp incisive way that would be natural to him, we 
may be sure there is a flaw somewhere, and that he isnot what the 
Americans call “clear grit” and “ whole-souled” all through. 
We all have our company voices, as we all have our company 
manners, and we get to know the company voices of our friends 
after a time, and to understand them as we understand their best 
dresses and state service. ‘The person whose voice absolutely 
refuses to put itself into company tone startles us as much as if he 
came to a state dinner ina shooting-jacket, Thisisa different thing 
from the insincere and flattering voice, which is never laid aside 
while it has its object to gain, and which affects to be one thing 
when it means another. The company voice is only a little bit 
of finery, quite in its place if not carried into the home, where, 
however, silly men and women think they can impose on their 
house-mates by assumptions which cannot stand the test of do- 
mestic ease. ‘he lover’s voice is of course swt generis; but there 
is another kind of voice which one hears sometimes that is quite 
as enchanting—the rich, full, melodious voice which irresistibly 
suggests sunshine and flowers, and heavy bunches of purple 
grapes, and a wealth of physical beauty at all four corners. Such 
a voice is Alboni’s; such a voice we can conceive Anacreon’s to 
have been; with less lusciousness and more stateliness, such a 
voice was Walter Savage Landor’s. His was not an English 
voice; it was too rich and accurate; and yet it was cleay and 
apparently thoroughly unstudied. Ars celare artem, perhaps; 
there was no greater treat of its kind than to hear Landor 
read Milton or Homer. Though one of the essentials of a 
good voice is its clearness, there are certain lisps and catches 
which are very pretty, though never dignified; but most of 
them are exceedingly painful to the ear. It is the same 
with accents. A dash of brogue, the faintest suspicion of the 
Scotch twang, even a very little American accent—but very 
little, like red pepper to be sparingly used, as indeed we may 
say with the others—gives a certain piquancy to the voice. So 
does a Continental accent generally, few of us being able to 
distinguish the French accent from the German, the Polish from 
the Italian, or the Russian from the Spanish, but lumping them 
all together as “a foreign accent” broadly. Of all the European 
voices the French is perhaps the most unpleasant in its quality, 
and the Italian the most delightful. The Italian voice is a song 


in itself, not the sing-song voice of an English parish schoolboy, 
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but an unnoted bit of harmony. The French voice is thin, apt 
to become wiry and metallic ; a head voice for the most part, ang 
eminently unsympathetic; a nervous, irritable voice, that seems 
more fit for complaint than for love-making; and yet how 
laughing, how bewitching it can make itself!—never with the 
Italian roundness, but cdlinant in its own half pettish way, 
provoking, enticing, arousing. There are some voices that sen 
you to sleep, and others that stir you up; and the French yoieg 
is of the latter kind when setting itself to do mischief and 
work its own will. Of all the differences lying between Calaig 
and Dover, perhaps nothing strikes the traveller more than the 
difference in the national voice and manner of speech. The sharp, 
high-pitched, stridulous voice of the French, with its clear accent 
and neat intonation, is exchanged for the loose, fluffy utteranes 
of England, where clear enunciation is considered pedantic; 
where brave men cultivate a drawl, and pretty women a d 
chest voice; where well-educated people think it no shame to 
run all their words into each other, and to let consonants and 
vowels drip out like so many drops of water, with not much 
more distinction between them; and where no one knows how 
to educate his organ artistically, without going into artificiality 
and affectation. And yet the cultivation of the voice is an 
and ought to be made as much a matter of education as a oa 
carriage or a legible handwriting. We teach our children to 
sing, but we never teach them to speak, beyond correcting a 
glaring piece of mispronunciation or so; in a of which 
we have all sorts of odd voices among us—short yelping voices like 
dogs, purring voices like cats, croakings, and lispings, and quack- 
ings, and chatterings; a very menagerie in fact, to be heard in a 
room ten feet square, where a little rational cultivation would 
have reduced the whole of that vocal chaos to order and harmony, 
and made what is now painful and distasteful beautiful aud 
seductive. 


SECOND REPORT ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. 
I. 


‘we more interesting and bulky volumes have been published 

on a subject which is now regarded with more than ordinary 
attention. ‘lhe two Commissioners on the agricultural employ- 
ment of Women and Children have published two Reports, supple- 
mented by a voluminous appendix. The documents, indeed, ma 
be pronounced to be as interesting as they are voluminous, tho 
less conclusive than either. The divergence of the two Commis- 
sioners shows the difliculty of arriving at a common specific — 
and probably the generality of persons who read the evidence wi 
find themselves in the same r* nanosen But, although many per- 
sons may feel themselves unable to propose any detinite scheme, 
there are few who will not find in these papers the materials of 
information and suggestion. 

Among the most striking parts of the evidence are the follow- 
ing. Itdoes not appear that female labour is, as a rule, demoral- 
izing or degrading. Women go to work in the fields in large 
numbers, and generally with a wide latitude of age. There is no 
evidence that women thus working (especially out of gangs) are 
demoralized by their labour. On the contrary, there is proof that 
among some of the women thus employed there is as much virtue, 
self-respect, industry, and honest independence as amongst any 
women in any part of the kingdom. Mr. Ilenley, speaking of his 
district, says :— 

There are many who hold the opinion that ficld-work is degrading, but I 
should be glad if they would visit these women in their own homes 
they become wives and mothers. They would be received with a natural 
courtesy and good manners which would astonish them. Let the visitor 
ask to see the house; he will be “ taken over” it with many apologies that 
he should have seen it not “redd up.” He will then be offered a chair in 
front of a large fire, with the never-absent pot and oven, the mistress mean- 
while continuing her unceasing family duties, baking, cooking, cleaning, 
&e. &e. Not one word of complaint will he hear; but he will be told that, 
though working people, they are not poor; and a glance at the substantial 
furniture, the ample supply of bacon over his head, the variety of cakes and 
bread on the board, and the stores of butter, cheese, and meal in the house 
will convince him of the fact. 


And there is testimony in abundance to prove—what we might have 
anticipated without proof—that this outdoor work is not only not 
unhealthy, but in reality is far more healthy than a long continu- 
ance of indoor work for women. We repeat the opinion, which 
we have before expressed, that a superfluous degree of fastidious- 
ness has been exhibited on this subject. It is probable that the 
language of women working in the fields is not always of the 
very nicest, nor their jokes of the most delicate kind, But 
neither are those of laundresses, factory women, or a hundred 
other female workers. It would perhaps be better if they used 
the same phraseology as ladies in a drawing-room. But this 
is hardly to he expected ; and, as it does not follow that coarse 
jests imply immoral acts, we have no right to imagine a discredit- 
able state of things, and on this hypothetical basis to build 
up a theory about the immorality of female field-work. It 
is enough to know that these women walk some distance to 


their daily task, work at it cheerfully for the sake of their husbands 


and children, and are deteriorated neither in morals nor in health 
by it. If any other consideration ought to have weight, it is the 
one emphatically recorded by one of the Assistant-Commissioners, 
“To prevent female labour would be to prevent farming.” It is 
no objection to our position that some witnesses testify to the mis- 


conduct of female gangs, and that others speak of the loose talk of 
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the female workers eet. A public gang which is hired by a 
contractor, and goes about from village to village, is necessarily 
composed of the very loosest women and girls procurable in a large 

and cannot be regarded as typical of the resident field- 
workers. Besides, there is another point worthy of consideration. 
Although the Commissioners do not take notice of it, still the 
evidence contained in this Report clearly shows the influence of 
race, as distinct from that of education and circumstances, on the 


character of the agricultural labourers, male and female. The | 


education given in Kent is equal to that given in Northum- 
berland, but the Kentish labourer has not grown up to the 
standard of his Northumbrian compeer. It is not unlikely, too, 
that race has something to do with the wages paid, the houses 
occupied, and the general conditions which distinguish Northum- 
berland from other counties. We do not forget the wise muni- 
ficence of the Duke of Northumberland, but we remember that 
other dukes have been equally munificent in other counties, with 
far different results. This vw Meow of race extends, we believe, 
to all ranks, and affects their mutual intercourse, and accounts for 
many points of difference between Bedfordshire and Northum- 
brian peasants. It will also explain the difference of conduct in 
the female labourers of different districts. 

While the question of agricultural employment in relation to 
women raises no doubts, that of the employment of children is 
more difficult and complicated. There can be no question but that 
labourers’ boys must work; but the puzzle is at what age they 
should begin, and what time should left for education. The 
papers before us are full of the most contradictory propositions on 
this subject. Some persons propose that boys should not go to 
work till the end of their tenth year, and that they should not 
be employed then until they can produce a certificate that they 
have passed certain examinations, These examinations vary in 
manifold degrees. Some are proposed to include simple reading 
and writing; others embrace ciphering up to compound division. 
Then other persons propose that boys should not go to field- 
work before their thirteenth year. The statements advanced in 
justification of these propositions are as diversified as the = 
positions themselves. Some assert that it is injurious for lads 
under ten years of age to spend whole days in the fields; 
that it draws prematurely on their strength; that it sows the 
seeds of rheumatism and consumption; that it makes the boys 
bow-legged; that it renders them old and feeble before their 
time. On the other hand, it is asserted that “ tenting” involves 
nothing worse than exposure to weather, and that the vast 
majority of boys do not suffer from it; that the outdoor life tells, 
on the whole, favourably on their health, Then, again, it is 
said that this employment of young boys is absolutely necessary 
for their own and their parents’ subsistence ; that, spread as it is 
over days and weeks of every season, it brings in threepences and 
fourpences which go a good way to buy the family loaf; and 
that no daily labourer of average circumstances could afford to 
keep children of nine or ten years at home who earned no wages 
at all. To this it is replied, that the relief given by these small 

esis apparent rather than real; that the threepences do not 
suffice to meet the daily wear and tear of clothes and shoes, and 
that few boys are worth much in the fields until they have com- 
pleted their eleventh year. Then we have plans for night- 
schools, half-day schools, alternate-day schools, and every sort of 
compromise between work and education. 

It is worth while to look at the prominent facts of the case, 
before we can pronounce anything like a decision. First, then, 
the preponderating testimony of medical and lay witnesses shows 
that outdoor labour is most healthy for young lads, except when 
it is too severe, like that of driving the plough; next, that the 
necessities of agriculture require it; further, that a boy who did 
not go to field-work of any kind whatever till his thirteenth 
year would never be worth much in the estimation of farmers. 
Also it is clear that the labour of children after ten years of age 
is an advantage to their parents; and, lastly, that the farmers 
are as anxious to get it as the boys’ parents are to supply it. 
These are clear facts. But there are also other facts to be borne 
in mind. The boy who goes to “tent” in the fields at nine or 
ten years of age, and begins to work with the plough at twelve, 
can imbibe but little book-learning, His mind is not only 
not awakened to any subject beyond his daily sphere of vision 
out of doors, but it is not even alive to the import of the 

i which he daily sees and hears. The phenomena of 
nature are to him dull and uninteresting things of course, un- 
less he is an exceptionally bright lad. The sky, the clouds, 
the winds, the sun, the stars, the storm, the rajn, frost and 
snow, are mere passing objects of passive vision. They come 
and recur again without exciting wonder, curiosity, fear, or 
admiration. He probably has carried away from his Sunday 
school some phrases about the Maker of the Sun and the Stars, 
but he only remembers them as part of a lesson which he 
thought a nuisance at the time, and hopes never again to ex- 
perience, Were it not for this teaching of his clergyman, he 
would have less knowledge and less intelligence than a Zulu, And 
ere we may parenthetically express our gratitude to that devoted 
and self-denying body of men, the incumbents and curates of Eng- 
lish parishes, who, despite opposition, apathy, and want of means, 
have contrived to impart to the humbler English peasant the few 
elements of instruction and reflection which he possesses. But the 

owledge gained at the Sunday school is limited and transitory. 
Tt soon dies out. The only accomplishments that take its place 
are the rule-of-thumb arts required in the ordinary routine of 


farm-work, Is it right that men should thus grow up mere 
accessories of the plough, the harrow, and the horses, not only 
without any sense of the beauty and order of that nature 
whose wondrous works are continually exhibited before them, 
but without any portion of that useful and homely knowled 
by which they could escape many losses now incident to their 
condition, and make a timely provision against future want? 
The reporters dwell on the general rottenness of the Friendly 
and Benefit Societies in which the hardly saved earnings of the 
peasant are so often lost, and it seems only reasonable to ask 
whether he could not be taught at least so much as would 
save him from entrusting his hopes and fortunes to institutions 
which any man of ordinary education and intelligence at once 
sees to be unsound? According to one version—and that version 
founded on experience of a wide Southern district—the condition 
of the English peasant is truly hard. Born in a hovei fitter 
for animals than for human beings, bred up among associations 
of want, penury, indecency, and dirt—without any lessons of 
ordinary morality, with the worst examples of immorality before 
his eyes—he is sent off to work in the fields almost as soon 
as he can walk, From his eighth or ninth year he passes his days 
in the fields, exposed to every vicissitude of weather, with in- 
suflicient food and insufficient clothes, with nothing to engage 
his mind beyond the roving of the sheep or cows, or the depre- 
dations of the birds. He thinks of nothing, knows nothing, 
aspires to nothing. This life he continues, with partial intermis- 
sions, till his twelfth year, when he begins permanent farm-service 
at the plough. From that day he goes on for thirty or forty years, 
drudging and toiling for a mere subsistence, in a hovel like that 
in which he was born, and there he marries and has sons and 
daughters nurtured and sleeping in the same room, with no feelin 
of shame, who will live as he has lived, toil as he has toiled, al 
die as he will probably have died—in the poor's house, 


This is a true picture of some cases. If it were true of all, it 
would furnish an insuperable argument, not only for forced educa- 
tion, but also for a general official supervision of the English 
peasant. But though these things are literally true in some 
districts, we know that they are only partially true in others, and 
the very reverse of true in many; and that this is so is due to 
the action of social forces which no Commission can thoroughly 
investigate, but which ought not to be lost sight of before any 
general system of education is enacted for our agricultural dis- 
tricts. We know that from the very same class which produces 
the stolid “ tenting” boy and farmyard drudge come others who 
are the very pith and sinew of our national frame-work, We get 
from it the sober, intelligent, self-denying, and thrifty workman, 
who becomes in time a bailiff, a farmer, or even a small proprietor. 
We get from it the men who have earned for the Britis —_ 
the highest reputation for discipline, steadiness, and courage. It 
produces for us the men who, as non-commissioned officers of the 
army and police, are models of firmness, coolness, intelligence, 
and zeal. It is needless to say that these men were not brought 
up as young barbarians in savage homes. They were the worthy 
sons ot honest parents, brought up in respectable homes. The 
houses in which they were born were clean, tidy, and decent, 
They probably got some early instruction under a benevolent 
rector or a kindly squire. Their advantages were exceptional, but 
in England every rule has many exceptions; and, fortunately, 
no rule has more striking exceptions than that of the squalor and 
misery of the lowly peasant. It is only by an extension of these 
exceptions that his condition will generally be improved. And 
we feel convinced, with the Commissioners, that no general 
formal mode of instruction—no system of night schools or half- 
day schools, winter schools, schools up to ten or schools up to 
twelve years of age—will produce any beneftcial effect on the 
worst samples of English poor children, until those vile hovels in 
which they pig, and which are the joint production of greed and 
injustice, give place to decent houses, suitable for the residence of 
a Christian and self-respecting people. This change cannot be 
summarily eflected by the order of Government, but it can be 
brought about by the slow influence of those social forces of whieh 
we have spoken, and which have already done so much in many 
parts of England. 


THE PARING OF THE SCOTCH CHEESE, 

qpeanesin tells us how Queen Caroline of happy memory 

threatened on a notable occasion to turn Scotland into a 
hunting-field. It has been left to Her Majesty’s Ministers of the 
present day to carry out the royal threat, though not exactly in the 
royal spirit. Hunting in the ordinary sense is not, but cheese- 
paring In the extremest sense is eminently, to their taste, and in 
Scotland they have found an untrodden tield and a patient popu~ 
lation, and have commenced their favourite pastime in earnest. 
A judgeship in the Supreme Court has been discontinued; a 
sherifiship has been suppressed ; an important public office, that 
of Queen's Remembrancer, or official paymaster and auditor 
of public accounts, has been vacant for eight months, and there 
seems to be no intention to fill it up. The office of Solicitor of 
Woods and Forests, also an important office created within the last 
few years from the urgent necessity for such an repentant, fell 
vacant at the end of August and is still vacant. This might be 
considered very fair autumnal sport, but the Executive do not 
think so. Like Alexander, they have gone to spread their con- 
quests further. There are still a few underpaid men in the Scotch 
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public service who might be ground down a little more, and so 
the Government have commissioned two gentlemen—Lord Camper- 
down, setat. 28, and Sir W. Clenke, a Treasury official little known 
to fame—to inquire into the administration of Scotch affairs, 
and find out, if possible, two or three more miserable salaries to 
pare down or abolish altogether. 

The First Lord of the Treasury, the First Commissioner of 
Works, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Baxter of the 
Admiralty will no doubt rub their hands and rejoice with exceed- 
ing joy over the little savings that they may make by the discon- 
tinuance, temporary or permanent, of these offices. But what will 
bd say of it in Scotland? The whole amount saved will do 
little more than pay Mr. W. H. Gladstone his salary of 1,000/. 

a year, while four of the public services are seriously injured, and 
four Scotchmen are deprived of office. And in revenge the 
Scotch people, who hitherto have evinced an unreasoning admira- 
tion for that fortunate young gentleman’s father, begin to criticize 
more closely the object of their admiration. They are a thrifty 
people in the North, and they are well aware that public work is 
- ormed in Scotland at an infinitely lower figure than it is in 
ngland or in Ireland. The population of Scotland is about one- 
sixth of that of England, and not quite one-half less than that of 
Ireland. We should expect to find the same ratio in the ex- 
penditure in the public services, but it is very different. To take 
the three most important services, the administration of Justice, 
Education, and Poor-laws, what is the truth with regard to the 
three countries ? Law and Justice in England, according to this 
year’s Estimates, cost the country eleven times, and in Ireland 
seven times, as much as they do in Scotland. Public education 
in England is nearly eleven times, and in Ireland nearly five 
times, as costly as it is in Scotland; and much the same pro- 
ortion is maintained in the administration of the Poor-laws. 
n England there are two Boards for the relief of the poor 
—the Poor Law Board proper, and the Privy Council acting 
as the Board of Health; in Scotland there is only one. The 
President of the Poor Law Board in England has a salary of 
2,000/, a year; in Scotland he has 1,200/. The Secretaries in 
England draw 2,500/. a year ; in Scotland, 800/. The subordinates 
in England spend among them 66,310/.; in Scotland, 3,732/. If 
to this we add the medical charges for the poor incurred by the 
two countries, the total office expenses in England amount to 
85,9182. annually; in Scotland to 7,807/. And when we com- 
| 0 the total amount of public money absorbed through the 
oor Law Boards in Scotland, Ireland, and England, it appears 
from the Estimates that Scotland spends in round numbers 
17,0001. yearly, Ireland 97,000/. and England 211,000/, The 
ratio of pauperism to population is almost the same in Scotland 
and in England; how comes it then that the expenditure in the 
one country is more than twelve times what it is in the other? If 
the expenditure in England were only six times, or that of lreland 
only one-helf, more than it is in Scotland, one could understand 
a prima facie case of want of parsimony in the Scotch administra- 
tion. But when the Estimates show that twelve times the amount 
of public money is absorbed by England, and five times the 
amount by Ireland, it is not unreasonable in the people of the 
North to conclude that, so far as any saving of public expenditure 
is concerned, Lord Camperdown and Sir W. Clerke might be more 
profitably employed in London or in Dublin than they possibly 
can be in Edinburgh. 

Cheeses, however, must be got, even if the process of searching 
for them should cost more than they are worth. It seems to 
be the Government system to pay their juvenile assistants hand- 
somely, and if one young official is to lone his 1,000/. a year, 
why should not another have a little trip to Scotland at the 
public expense? It will be a pleasant change for an active 
young nobleman to vary the monotony of a Lord in Waiting’s 
duties by making a raid among the Scotch officials, many of 
whom had grown grey in the service when he was a baby, 
and no doubt these officials are duly impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion. But two obvious questions suggest themselves. 
How will the Scotch public business stand the suppression or 
discontinuance of four offices at one blow? and how far will this 
shopkeeper economy add to the popularity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in that part of the island which was best affected 
at the late elections? The first of these questions can easily be 
answered by referring to the Scotch newspapers. From them it 
appears that the work of the Law Courts, never very expeditiously 
performed, has fallen into serious arrears owing to the long un- 
certainty as to the Government intentions towards the vacant 
judgeship ; that litigants are subjected to extravagant delay owing 
to the stoppage of all procedure in the late Judge's Court; and 
that the legal bodies and societies in Edinburgh have been 
holding something very like indignation meetings to demand 
inquiry into the state of business, to protest against the Govern- 
ment proceedings, and to take steps in the present emergency. 
And these legal bodies have a good deal to say for them- 
selves. The late Government issued a Commission to inquire 
into the Scotch judicial system. This Commission has worked 
with assiduity, and is still sitting in Edinburgh. One of its 
principal inquiries relates to the strength of the Supreme Court, 
and the evidence already published indicates a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion upon the subject, with perhaps a slight preponder- 
ance in favour of increase both in the number of Judges and in 
their emoluments. 


recommend cannot yet be ascertained. But, to put it in the 


What the Commissioners will ultimately | 


ment and hardly fair to their Commission to prejudge the 

uestion. And yet in the pursuit of their favourite sport the 

xecutive have not scrupled to suppress—or, to use the authorized 
expression, “ temporarily discontinue ”—this office. And they have 
done this, to the serious confusion of business, in the face of an 
existing statute fixing the number of Judges, on their own 
responsibility, and without the consent of Parliament. Public 
attention has not been openly directed to the minor offices which 
have so long lain vacant. For months the work of these offices 
has been transacted by irresponsible clerks, while the Exchequer 
has saved the wretched salaries of those who were responsible. It 
may be that the public service has not suffered, or it may be 
that it has. A well-organized office can always go on for 
a certain time by the momentum of its own routine without an 
responsible head. But a bad half-hour arrives sooner or later, and 
= showy economy of the past entails a heavy expenditure on the 
uture. 

The second question is more difficult to answer. It is never 
very easy to take the right measure of public opinion on a question 
of economy. And Scotch public opinion is apt to be eccentric on 
matters of money and appointments. “A right Scotchman,” as 
Squire Bramble says in one of his letters to Dr. Lewis, “has 
always two strings to his bow, and is iz utrumque paratus.” What 
he likes best is to get a place for himself, and what he likes second 
best is to prevent some other Scotchman from getting it. Thereisa 
class of Scotchmen, not unrepresented in Parliament, whose object 
in life is to secure everything that is going for themselves or 
their families, or their clique, or their sect ; and if they fail they 
try the other tack, and use all the influence in their power to 
abolish the good things altogether. These men will be pleased 
that their country has been snubbed. But fortunately this class 
is not a large one. The bulk of the people will feel slighted, 
and they will see that this action on the part of Government 
is of a piece with their whole bearing towards the Scotch 
representatives last Session. Scotland sent up fifty-three sup- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone’s Government out of sixty, and these 
gentlemen did their duty without a murmur. Long days and 
nights they sat in their places or slumbered “ without snoring ” in 
the galleries, ready, like their own faithful collies in the North, to 
get up and shake themselves when the division bell began to ring, 
and to follow their masters into the Government lobby. This they 
did without repining, and the Government treated them as the 
Border shepherds treat the amiable animals who assist them in 
the management of their flocks. They bully them when they do 
not do their bidding; they break their teeth if they show any 
— to snarl or fight; they pay no attention to their 
wants, but let them forage for themselves; but withal they 
have a kind of contemptuous liking for them, and they accept the 
fondling and the mute affection which the poor brutes are eager in 
their own way to give. So with the representatives of Scotland, 
These honourable gentlemen are useful. They are amiable in their 
relations with the Government, though they growl and worry 
among themselves. They do the Ministerial bidding without ex- 
citing any attention even by a bark. And for all this the heads 
of the Government reward them with’a kind of lofty liking, while 
they treat their wishes and their wants with a still loftier in- 
difference and contempt. This was especially observable at the 
close of last Session. There were a greater number of important 
Scotch Bills before Parliament than there have been for many 
years, but the net result of = Acts passed was four—the 
Judicial Statistics Act; the Endowed Hospitals Act, a re- 
actionary measure; an Act for the prevention of Thimble-rigging 
and Gaming; and the Broughty Ferry Provisional Confirmation 
Bill. The Scotch measures, one after another, were blocked out 
or postponed till the ebbing moments of the Session, and then 
they were sacrificed en masse. No one could object to the Irish 
Bill, like Aaron’s rod, swallowing up the others, but the Scotch 
members might not unreasonably complain that such measures 
as Mr. Ayrton’s Metropolitan Bills, the Prime Minister’s Bishops 
Resignation Bill, Mr. Sykes’s Sea Birds Preservation Bill, and 
the like, were allowed precedence over their Education Bill and 
their Game Law and Hypothec Bills, to the destruction of 
them all. 

But the Scotch members did not complain. Like faithful 
hounds, they wagged their tails affectionately, and did not re- 
monstrate even by a whine. True, as in most kennels, there are 
some mongrels in the pack who, by eternally giving tongue on 
false scents, mislead the rest and spoil the sport. This is in- 
evitable. But the misfortune is olen the Master cannot dis- 
criminate the false music from the true, and when his Whi 
oe the curs and disregards the experienced well-b: 
hounds, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


T is undeniable that St. Bartholomew’s Hospital has been 
for a long time past in an unsatisfactory condition. Its 
wealth and ancient reputation have enabled its managers to 
defy competition and to disregard suggestions of improvement. 
Increase of population has enormously increased the number of 
applicants for relief, especially in the out-patient class, and this 
increase has not been met by corresponding changes in the accom- 
modation or in the staff of officers. It was stated some weeks ago 
in the Lancet, that a thousand out-patients frequently attend at 
the hospital in a single morning. The medical consulting-rooms are 


gentlest way, it surely is hardly courteous to the late Govern- | small and ill-ventilated, and the physicians are overworked. 
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acertain morning in October 120 patients. were seen and dismissed 
jn an hour and ten minutes, or at the rate of one patient in thirty- 
five seconds. Many of these patients were, it is said, dismissed 
«with adoubtful dose of physic, ordered almost at random, and poured 
out of a huge brown jug.”: These patients were what are called 
“ easualties,” who come to the hospital for the first time. The out- 
tients proper have received regular letters of admission, and are 
entitled to advice for two months. An assistant-physician saw on 
an average 35 of these more serious cases per hour for five hours on 
several days in October. The Lancet pointed out other shortcomings, 
and ascribed them all to defective management. Whilst improve- 
ments have been introduced elsewhere, this hospital stands still. Its 
reputation as a school of medicine and surgery is alleged to be de- 
clining, although it is endowed with large estates, stands amid a 
pulation ready to supply patients without limit, and does or might 
command the services of any number of physicians and surgeons 
ssing skill and eager to acquire reputation. The financial 

and general management has also been severely criticized. It has 
been asserted that the Treasurer, who resides in the hospital, virtu- 
ally manages its affairs by means of a Committee who are little 
better than puppets in his hands. The revenue of the hospital is 
stated to be 48,000/. a year, and the Treasurer and Committee con- 
trive to expend this large sum without producing an adequate 
result, The patients are not overfed, and the nurses are ill- 
lodged and overworked, but the tradesmen’s bills in the Sur- 
veyor’s department are enormous. The management, it is alleged, 
is stingy where it should be liberal, and profuse where frugality 
should prevail. The expenditure of 5,000/. a year in the Surveyor’s 
department may be necessary, but it has the look of superfluity. 

e cannot help thinking that a builder or painter who is em- 
ployed at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital would like to be employed 

in. There are, as we know, trust estates which appear to be 
managed in the most costly way in order to diminish the trouble 
of disposing of the surplus, or to avoid raising questions as to 
how it ought to be disposed of But the revenues of this hos- 
pital are not likely, under the best administration, to be 
adequate to the work it has to do, and therefore the public 
oa like to know whether the expenditure in the Surveyor’s 
department might not be reduced. The patients do not appear, b 
comparison with other hospitals, to have too much food or drin 
or other comforts ; but some surprise is excited by observing that 
dinners are provided for the Governors in the banqueting-hall of 
the hospital, at an expense of 310/. annually. It is odd that 
aldermen and other City magnates will dine whenever they do, or 
suppose themselves to do, business. We have heard of dinners at 
the Old Bailey, and dinners at a hospital are hardly less in- 
congruous, The worthy person of whom it was written that 

The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes, 

ought to have been a Governor of this hospital. The Treasurer 
manages this great institution gratuitously, except that he enjoys 
a house and some allowances, and some critics have been so harsh 
as to suggest that Mr. Foster White’s services without salary are 
very dear, and that it would be cheaper to pay a salary to some 
person who would give his undivided attention to the manage- 
ment. Mr. White is also Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, and is 
largely engaged in business, and although he may manage this 
hospital to his own satisfaction, it is possible that he may not 
satisfy other persons who are interested in its prosperity. The 
demands for an improvement of the system, which have been put 
forward in the Lancet and elsewhere, seem to require for their 
consideration an amount of leisure which Mr. White can hardly 
bestow ; and a man is always likely to persuade himself that things 
which he has not had time to do need not be done. 

These are the sort of comments which have been made in news- 
papers and elsewhere upon the management of this hospital, and it 
was deemed by the Treasurer expedient to give some answer to them. 
In order that this answer might be given with all due solemnity, 
the Prince of Wales, who is President of the hospital, was brought 
down to listen toit. In the Board-room of the hospital, in a full as- 
sembly of Governors, and in the hearing, or at least in the sight of 
reporters, Mr. Foster White delivered himself of an elaborate 
oration in defence of his own management of the hospital, which 
he and the Governors who heard it consider entirely satisfactory. 
We regret, however, to inform Mr. White that this sort of thing will 
not go down. The public are not to be got rid of like a casualty 
with a pain in his internals, who is given a dose from the brown 
Jug and bidden to depart in peace. The impugners of Mr. White’s 
Management are not so entirely crushed and pulverized as it 
pleases him and his supporters to believe. We should like to know 
what institution is so Sadly managed that its managers cannot 
make out a good case for it when they have all the talking to 
themselves. If Mr. White desires to answer his critics, he should 
appear with his books and papers before a committee of doctors 
and men of business, and sabests himself to a searching cross-ex- 
amination. It may be true that improvements have been made at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the fast fifteen years, and that Mr. 
White has helped to make them. If improvements had not been 
made, Mr. White’s treasurership would no doubt have come to a 
sudden end. But can any reasonable being suppose that this 
hospital, with its large revenue and central situation, is as useful 
&s 1t might be made? Mr. White says that the revenue of the 
isnot 48,000/. a year, but only 42,000i., ufter deducting 
such receipts as were exceptional and not likely to occur again.” He 
denies the allegation of insufficiency of arrangements for treating 
casualties, and afterwards he reads a letter from the medical 


staff which admits it. “ The defects in the work of the casualty 
and out-patients’ departments will, we venture to hope, be remedied 
by the plan +e by the Medical Council.”” Thus say the 
doctors, while the Treasurer says, as we understand, that there are 
no defects. He does, indeed, say that the casual patients are a 
od grave and difficult part of the problem—almost as grave and 
difficult, we should say, as Mr. White himself. They keep on 
coming, and he cannot be induced to go. The doors of the 
hospital, as he truly says, are open to all who come and ask for 
help, and many doubtless come who ought to go elsewhere. 
Many also come who want little or no help, and this is a pro- 
pensity which is ineradicable, and which doctors will perhaps 
tolerate among the poor for the sake of the profit which it brings 
to them among the rich. We really do not see how people can 
prevented from bringing their fancied ailments under the notice of 
the house-physician, unless he could be empowered to administer 
to every casualty a dose of nasty medicine before parting 
with him. Mr. White, as we understand, admits the brown jxg, 
but denies that the medicine it contained was “doubtful.” We 
do not exactly know what the writer in the Lancet intended by 
that epithet, but we should be happy to compound with our 
doctor never to give us any medicine that could be called by an 
epithet more alarming. It was probably a simple remedy for 
diarrhoea equally applicable to many casualties, like the paupers’ 
pills which are te by the pound in country dispensaries, and 
given to almost all who come. It is evident, however, that if 
people are allowed to come for advice without letters of recom- 
mendation or other check upon abuse of charity, the medical 
officer must have time to see them. Now it has been stated in 
the Lancet, and also in a pamphlet by Dr. Mayo, late house- 
physician to the hospital, that that officer had to see about 100 
patients in an hour, Mr, White says that no medical man had to 
attend 100 patients in an hour. “ ‘That was a total impossibility.” 
He does not, however, deny that the medical man had to see 
100 persons, but he denies that the persons were properly 
patients. Many of them, he says, brought their books or work, 
and many only wanted a dose of medicine. But if a person 
only wanted a dose of medicine for diarrhoea, it seems to us 
that thirty-five seconds is a short time to order it. And we can 
hardly suppose that people come to a hospital merely for the 
fun of it. The complaint of Dr. Mayo, and probably of his 
brethren, is that he takes a post at the hospital for purposes 
of self-improvement, and that in the perpetual hurry-scurry he 
has no opportunity for study of cases that come before him, 
Mr. White, who may be considered as a sort of sublimated beadle, 
does not seem to understand what Dr. Mayo’s complaint is, nor 
indeed can he describe his conduct more appropriately than by 
charging him with “insubordination” to the Committee. The 
letter of Dr. Mayo, and his language when he appeared before the 
Committee, appear to have excited in that august body a sensa- 
tion which has not been paralleled since that memorable occa- 
sion when Oliver Twist asked for more. 

We do not, of course, offer any opinion on the controversy be- 
tween Dr. Mayo and the Committee, but he and other members 
of the same profession are under the belief that a hospital is in- 
tended for the relief of suffering and the advancement of science, 
and not for enhancing the personal consequence of a ‘l'reasurer and 
Governors, who, for their greater glorification, contrive to get a 
Royal Highness to preside over the domain of bumbledom. Dr. 
Mayo says that “small use is made of the clinical opportunities of 
the hospital” in comparison with other hospitals ; and Mr. White 
and Sir William Rose seem to have as much notion of his mean- 
ing as Dogberry and Verges had of the duties of justices of peace. 

e might as soon expect them to improve “clinical opportuni- 
ties” as to quote Martial’s epigram on the doctor who had 
turned undertaker :— 

Ceepit, quo poterat, clinicus esse modo, 
But they are certain that it is “flat burglary” to speak dis- 
respectfully of the Committee. Dr. Mayo has in ellect said 
that the duties of the existing medical staff are more than 
they can efficiently perform; and, having said this loudly and 
pertinaciously, his conduct is described by Sir William Rose 
as “setting all discipline at defiance,” just as if he were a 
naughty workhouse boy to whom the beadle was about to 
apply the birch. Dr. Mayo said that some of the nurses’ ~— 
ing rooms were not good enough for a valuable dog, and Mr. 
White says that these rooms are not everything that could be 
desired; which appears to us to be saying the same thing in 
language adapted to a board-room. The Lancet said that the room 
in which the house-physician saw the casualties was small and 
stuily, and Mr. White says that the room in which the casualties 
wait to be seen is large and airy. We do not, however, attach 
importance to minute inquiry upon points of detail. We look only 
at Mr. White and Sir William Rose and Sir Sydney Waterlow, 
as they exhibit themselves in the Board-room debating whether 
they should refer the question of the excellence of their own 
arrangement to themselves or should not refer it at all. They are 
condemned out of their own mouths as unprofitable servants, and 
not the less so because they charge nothing for their services. 
The complaint against Mr. White is that he occupies a place 
which ought to be filled by a competent person giving his whole 
time and attention to the work. e are sure he means well, and 
he thinks that he is doing well; but he would never persuade us 
that the hospital is managed as it ought to be—not even if he 
brought the Queen and all the Royal Family tv listen to his speech. 
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TROYES. 


WE can hardly wonder that the bulk of English travellers, 
rushing through some of the tamest scenery in the world on 
their way to some of the grandest, pause only for the half-hour of 
its buffet at the capital of Champagne. The dulness of the great 
northern plain of France is a little hard to bear with the glories 
of the Alps in full prospect, but the Alps will wait patiently for a 
day or two, and for travellers of the gentler order, to whom hurry 
and night-expresses are an abomination, we can hardly suggest a 
town which will better repay the expenditure of a little time and 
trouble than the good town of Troyes. To Englishmen indeed it 
has a double historical interest—first, as the capital of a House 
which once promised to set sovereigns of its blood on the throne 
of England; and again as the scene of the treaty which followed 
Agincourt, and whose result, had not the course of events torn it to 
shreds, must have been to render England a mere dependency of 
France. But simply as a town it is full of interest. Its cathedral 
fairly holds its own even in the neighbourhood of Beauvais and 
Rheims. In the Church of St. Urbain it possesses a building in 
which the decorative art of the thirteenth century has reached its 
highest point of perfection. Busy and thriving, too, as the place is, 
its streets retain much of that older picturesqueness which every- 
where through France is vanishing before Préfet and Maire. In 
an electoral address which he has lately issued, the Maire of 
Troyes appeals pathetically to his fellow-citizens not to show, by 
their rejection of him, a wish to undo all that thirty years of 
civic administration have done. We fear that not even the re- 
jection of so important a functionary would restore to Troyes all 
that those thirty years have swept away—the Church of the 
Jacobins, or the ancient Butchery, or the palace of the Counts, or 
the lordly circuit of its walls. But losses like these have taken 
less from the interest of Troyes than they would have taken from 
that of most towns. Its charm lies not so much in feudal or 
ecclesiastical remains as in the tall pargeted houses, the steep 
gables with the deeply-recessed arch in their front, the large 
courtyards with the galleries round them, the rusted pulleys or the 
projecting dormers which reveal the real life of the Nuremburg of 
France. ‘The character of the town is indicated by its very site. 
{t lies in a gentle dip of the monotonous level, the lower city 
huddled round its cathedral on an almost imperceptible slope to 
the east, the upper grouped round the Hotel de Ville on the higher 
rise to the west. The two are still as distinct as ever, and the 
canal which runs in the hollow between them serves, as the comitial 
palace which it swept away did of old, to sever the town of the 
merchant from the town of the bishop and the count. 

Of the Jast of these, as it is the older part of the whole, we will 
speak first. It is a little amusing to recall the steep hill-side of 
Lincoln in these flats of Champagne, but the way in which the 
castle and cathedral of our English city are set side by side may 
enable the reader to understand the airangements of the lower 
town of Troyes, Over its southern half towers the mass of the 
Minster of St. Peter, with the Bishop’s borough sloping gently by 
the narrow, tangled streets of the old Butchery to the island and 
mills which mask the head-waters of Seine. ‘To the north of 
it is the site of the military iortress, which time and Henri Quatre 
have united to destroy. ‘To the cathedral itself guide-books, and 
even Mr. Fergusson’s notice in his History of Architecture, give 
scant justice. No doubt much of the detail has been tampered 
with by modern restoration, and though the charge of insufficient 
height which the last writer brings is unfair enough, the nave, 
in spite of the double aisle on either side, is perhaps a liitle 
tame and ineffective. But, within and without, in the per- 
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fect proportions of each bay, and in the noble grouping of its 
outer chapels, the choir is hardly to be surpassed. The episcopal | 
history of the town, however, is uneventful, nor does the list of 
its prelates present any name c. remarkable eminence. ‘They were, 

in fact, overshadowed by the Counts. It is strange, as one stands | 
on the grassy site of their donjon, or beside the canal which has | 
obliterated their palace, to think how utterly all trace of the House 
of Champagne has vanished from its capital. None of the great 
houses of vance were destined to so strange a fate. Inheritors by | 
marriage of the Carolingian blood, by geographical position alike 
dependent and independent of France and ot the Empire, weld- | 
ing gradually together the belt of provinces from Chartres and | 
Touraine by Blois to ‘royes which held as in a prison-house the | 
infant realm of Hugh Capet, the descendants of Thibaut the 

‘Trickster seemed, through the ninth and tenth centuries, to hold | 
the fortunes of France iu their hands. The earlier kings were but | 
their puppets, the earlier Counts of Anjou were their feudatories; 
it was they who led the hosts of France against the hated Norman. 
Thrice a crown seemed within their grasp, and yet, of all the 
feudal princes of the North, they were the one house to which 
fate refused a throne. ‘The most daring and powerful of their 
line fell in seizing the realm of Arles. The Norman duises, so 
long the ebject of their hate, succeeded not only in batiling their 
designs on the throne of France, but in themselves becoming lords 
ol Mneland., Their feudatories of Anjou, after plundering them of 
their fairest province, batlled their —- to found a royal line in 
Stephen, and set an Angevin count on the throne of William and 
ot Alfred. The truth is that the Counts, brilliant, ambitious as 
they were, wanted the patience, the force, the restless energy, 
which in their different ways lifted their three rivals to greatness. 
At home, however, their rule seems to have been very mild 
and beneficent. Like the neighbouring rulers of I landers, their 


policy bent itself especially to the encouragement of industry, and 
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now that the statelier memorials of their rule have disa 

its memory is touchingly preserved by a gift which for seven 
centuries has proved the life of their capital. By canalizing the 
head-waters of Seine and distributing them through the to 
the Counts gave its mills a force which is estimated in our own 
days at more than a thousand horse-power. In this gift lay the 
secret of the stubborn vitality which has carried Troyes over g 
series of catastrophes which would have been fatal to most to 
and, above all, over the cessation of the great commercial ex. 
change with which its name is most familiarly connected. 

It is not often that we refer our readers to Mrs. Mangnall’s cate. 
chism, but there is one answer in that remarkable compilation of 
useful knowledge which unfolds succinctly enough the majp 
interest of Troyes. The ingenuous questioner who asks why a 
certain table is called Troy weight is told that it received ‘its 
name from its use at the fair of Troyes. Through the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries its fair stood first among the great com. 
mercial gatherings in which the reviving spirit of trade and 
industry was undoing the isolation of the darker ages which had 
passed away. But even in destroying these they illustrated ing 
very vivid way the local jealousies, the industrial hostility, of the 
world which they were transforming. Just as in the one great 
fair which still preserves the tradition of the past, the Russian 
fair of Novgorod, the jealousy of guilds and peoples showed itself 
at Troyes in the separate stations occupied by the various trades 
and languages as they stood marshalled on the hill slope that 
led down to the abbey of Notre-Dame. Below the drapers of 
Flanders stood the merchants of the Levant; the traders of Arras 
were face to face with the money-changers of Cahors; beneath 
the buttresses of St. John’s sate the Lucea bankers; the narrow 
side streets were full of the stalls of Montauban and Douai, or of 
traffickers who thronged thither from the rose-gardens of Provins, 
Hay-market and leather-market clustered round the abbey walls, 
and in the midst of the hungry, disorderly crowd, the provident 
care of the Counts had established an ovenand a pillory. All the 
local names which preserved these curious details have been swept 
away by the spirit of modern improvement, but the street now called 
the Rue Notre-Dame, which leads down the slope of the upper 
town to the Préfecture, has, in fact, grown out of the long line of 
moveable stalls which formed the Fair. In the midst of it stands 
the Church of St. John, originally the chapel of the traders, but 
linked by one memorable event with our own national history, 
The Treaty of Troyes, in which the succession of France passed 
with the hand of Katherine to Henry of Lancaster, was signed 
before the high altar of the cathedral; the wooing, so oddly told 
by Shakspeare, must have taken place in the palace of the Counts. 
The marriage itself was celebrated in the Church of St. John. 
Strange as its general etlect is, the church is worthy of its historic 
renown. Its great length gives it the air of being a far grander 
building than it really is. The nine bays of its nave look 
even longer through the flatness of the low vaulting, while a 
weird surprise is tlung over the whole by the sudden rise of the 
choir to almost double the height of the western portion of the 
church. We can hardly doubt that Henry’s choice of the church 
for his murriage was part of that policy of conciliation to- 
wards the merchant class which showed itself at home in his 
commercial legislation, and in the elaborate accounts of his vic- 
tories which he forwarded to his citizens of London. The Fair 
had, indeed, long lost its earlier importance in the fifteenth cea- 
tury, but the fine houses of the merchant princes of that date, wita 
their huge recessed gables and picturesque oriels projecting over the 
street, show that even then it remained one of the great industrial 
centres of I'rance. It is this strictly industrial character which 
distinguishes its history so sharply from that of most towns of its 
class, It is often as interesting to notice what is not in a town as 
what is in it, and what the eye at once misses in Troyes is any 
monument of purely municipal life. ‘The fine Hotel de Ville is of 
comparatively modern date; there is no town tower, no beffroi, 
as at Amiens or St. Riquier, to tell of struggles for liberty, or 
fur the political independence of the commune. Perhaps it was 
a little dillicult to quarrel even for independence with such 
sovereigns as the Count of Champagne. But this utter absence 
of all elements strange to our modern ideas gives us, as we 
stand in its streets, a sense of continuous life such as we seldom 
find elsewhere. From its first origin till to-day the life of 
the town moves without a break. Its very site indicated the 
peaceful, busy temper which it has preserved throughout; Celtic 
as is its origin, the gentle dip of the city of the Tricassini forms 
astartling contrast to the height crowned with the towers of Celtic 
Chartres, It is a busy thiiving place still, and is evidently shar- 
iug in the fresh commercial impulse which recent legislation has 
given to the towns of Northern France. But its charm lies in the 
fact that trade and commerce are no new comers in it; the fre- 
quent wains, the whirl of the stocking-loom, the cotton bales piled 
in its courtyards, are only the continuation of an industrial energy 
which reaches back for eight hundred years. 

The most exquisite monument of architectural art within its 
walls is, in fact, the consecration of this industrial spirit. Son of 
a poor cobbler of Troyes, Jacques Pantaléon rose from the post of 
choir-boy in its cathedral to the highest olflice in the medisval 
Church. As a Pope he is famous for the cruel extinction of the 
House of Hohenstautien, and for the handing over of Southern 
Italy to Charles of Anjou. As a citizen of Troyes he has left a 
nobler memorial in the church which he erected on the site of his 
father’s shop. Mere fragment as it is, for of the nave only a single 
story was ever completed, St. Urbain’s ranks among the finest 
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examples of the art of the thirteenth century. It is idle to com- 

it, as is sometimes done, with the Sainte Chapelle ; its cha- 
yacteristic feature is rather to be found in the union of the perfect 

e and purity of such a rival with a freedom and variety of 
Ce oative treatment which is especially its own. Within, there 
js something German in the detached repetition of the lower window 
tracery, and in the window-like treatment of the transeptal doors, 
put the chief decoration of the building is lavished on its exterior. 
Here ornament is carried to its furthest limit without ever becoming 
feeble or false; the quatrefoils of the windows encased in detached 
tabernacle work which points up to the graceful line of the balus- 
trade; the delicate flying buttresses resting on piers, every one of 
which is treated as a separate work of art. The church, con- 
tinued after the Pope’s death by his nephew, remains unfinished 
as he left it, with the original wooden pent-houses which served 
asa temporary western porch. M. Viollet le Duc is said to have 
in his portfolio a plan for its restoration, and, judging by our 
experience of French restoration, we should advise all students of 
architecture who wish to see the work of Pope Urbain and not of 
M. Viollet le Duc, to set about seeing St. Urbain’s at once. For 
such students there is a great deal more that is worth seeing at 
Troyes. Not a trace of Romanesque work, indeed, remains; 
but, from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, the series 
of architectural illustrations is complete. The cathedral itself 
advances bay by bay from the pure first-pointed of its choir- 
chapels to the profuse Flamboyant of its western front. St. John’s 
represents the transition from the last style to that of the 
Renaissance, and the style of the Renaissance is characteris- 
tically expressed in the Church of St. Pantaléon. Small as it 
is, the last church in its extravagance of ornament offers the 
most instructive of contrasts to the Church of St. Urbain. Nowhere 
does the eye seize more clearly the difference between the decora- 
tive detail which flows naturally, as it were, from the character 
of the fabric, and ornament stuck in to hide constructional de- 
ficiencies. Exquisite as, in its own way, it undoubtedly is, the 
famous jubé of the Church of the Madeleine contrasts in the same 
unfavourable way with the severe beauty of the transept in 
which it is placed. The town is, in fact, full of objects of the 
highest interest, and deserves far greater notice than it has as yet 
obtained. It is at any rate well worth a visit by any who are 
looking for a resting-place on their way to Basle. 


THE LAST OF ST. PANCRAS. 


i gen St. Pancras Guardians have disappeared in what they 
robably consider a blaze of glory. At the inquest last Mon- 
day fresh evidence poured in to demonstrate the condition of the 
sick wards, and to fix the responsibility of it upon the Workhouse 
authorities. In No. 24 Ward, in which the subject of the inquest 
had died, water has been found in the principal air-shaft which, 
upon being analysed, showed traces of sewage contamination. 
roughout the Infirmary the number of beds has actually been 
increased since the 1st of November. In July last there were 
only 168 patients, but during the present month there have been 
203. The Guardians seem to have been so inspirited by the 
suecess of their policy in the case of Murphy that they hastened 
toexpose 35 additional paupers to the chance of “accelerated” 
death. Perhaps, however, the testimony which does them most 
credit is that of Mr. Blake, the former Master of the Workhouse. 
This witness drew a striking contrast between the conduct of the 
resent Guardians and that of their predecessors. The “old” 
uardians found the Infirmary ill-ventilated and ill-drained, and 
if they had bet taken advantage of their opportunities they might 
now have the same comfortable consciousness of having done 
their best to reduce the surplus population which no doubt sustains 
the admirers of the new policy. Instead of which they drafted 
off twelve patients to University College Hospital, “and would 
have sent more if they could have been taken in,” and they 
hurried on the new Infirmary so that it could have been put into 
a state to receive patients as long ago as last October. The present 
Guardians came into office just in time to overturn these arrange- 
ments. Their first act was to repudiate all share in the building of 
the new Infirmary, with the view of getting leave from the Poor 
Law Board to p ade it altogether ; and when this was found to 
be impossible, they threw all the obstacles they could in the way of 
its completion. The deaths that have occurred, and wili pro- 
bably yet occur, as a result of the consequent overcrowding, 
will form their undying title to the confidence of their grateful 
constituents. 

It is difficult, however, wholly to acquit the Poor Law Board of 
weakness in the initial stages of this business. So long as the “ old” 
Guardians were keeping down the number of beds by every means 
at their disposal, and exerting themselves to the utmost to get 
the new Infirmary ready for use, it was natural enough that the 
Board should tolerate an amount of overcrowding which had no 
defenders, and was already condemned. But when the present 
Guardians abandoned all idea of drafting off patients, or of com- 
Pleting the Infirmary, and even evinced discontent because a 

uilding which Dr. Edward Smith, “who requires less cubic space 
than any other medical authority,” had pronounced capable of 
holding 144 patients, had no more in it than 168, this forbearance 
ought surely have come to an end. The right course, as it seems 
to us, would have been for the Board to forbid the admission of 
more than the certified number into the Infirmary, and to leave it 
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placed in a temporary building or relieved at their own homes. It 
1s quite possible that such a step on the part of the Poor Law 
Board would have been followed by a temporary defeat, but under 
the circumstances a defeat would have been worth far more than 
a victory. It would have led almost certainly to immediate 
legislation, and in the present position of Poor-law affairs legisla- 
tion is the one thing needful. Even as it is, Mr. Goschen will 
be greatly to blame if he does not turn his recent experience 
to permanent account. For more than six months the St. Pan- 
cras Guardians have been allowed to outrage humanity and com- 
mon sense with entire impunity; and if their confidence in 
themselves had not failed at the last moment, it is by no means 
certain that the same permission might not have been extended to 
them for six months longer. Fortunately for the paupers under 
their control, they have not thought fit to try the experiment. 
Whether from late-born remorse, or from indisposition to expose 
themselves any longer to the unanimous condemnation of the 
respectable press, or from simple disgust at their failure to get 
their exertions in the cause of keeping down rates by reducing the 
number of paupers sufficiently appreciated, they have not oifered 
that stolid opposition to the suggestions of the Commissioners 
about the new Infirmary which might have been looked for at 
their hands. Mr. Fleming's letter displays a peremptoriness which 
rarely characterizes the correspondence of the Poor Law Board. 
Five wards in the New Infirmary are to be fitted up without a 
moment’s loss of time, and the Poor Law Board, under medical 
7 og ger takes upon itself the responsibility of removing the 170 
sick for whom accommodation will thus be provided. No alternative 
proposal on the part of the Guardians will be listened to, as the 
consideration of anything of the kind would involve fresh delay, 
and to this the Board can “on no consideration be a party.” This 
is unusual language for the Commissioners to use towards a Board of 
Guardians, and it has answered beyond expectation. A Committee, 
in which the “old” Guardians are largely represented, has been 
appointed to carry out the order, and we begin to entertain a faint 
hope that we have heard the last of the St. Pancras squabbles. 
Even the proceedings at the close of the meeting on Monday are 
not wholly discouraging. That the Visiting Committee should 
have waited till nearly all the Guardians had left before proposing 
the dismissal of a nurse for giving damaging evidence at the Coro- 
ner’s inquests may show that they no longer have the whole Board 
under their control; and the resolution to prevent the late Master 
from ever entering the Workhouse savours so strongly of lunacy 
that it may be doubted whether those who adopted it will be 
allowed to go much longer at large. So far as the public are con- 
cerned, Dr. Edmunds, Mr. Watkins, and their congenial colleagues 
are already fading into thin air. For their own sakes we trust 
that some prickings of conscience will accompany them in their 
retreat. 
Let it be supposed, however, that the St. Pancras Guardians had 
refused to obey the Poor Law Board, what could the Commis- 
sioners have done? Our own impression is that they could have 
done practically nothing, and that if the partisans of local mis- 
government had held their ground and defied their superiors, the 
intended transfer of paupers from the old to the new Infirmary 
might have been delayed indefinitely. The order could only have 
been enforced, we imagine, by means of a mandamus, and in 
matters of this sort the Queen’s Bench is extremely chary of lend- 
ing its aid. It is probable that any attempt to remedy this glaring 
detect in our Poor-law system will be met with the usual out- 
cry against “centralization,” but Mr. Goschen will not be with- 
out supporters in disregarding any such interested opposi- 
tion. The objection to centralization is that a central authority 
does not do local work as well as the local authority; and this 
argument loses all its value when the local authority has been 
proved unable or unwilling to do the work demanded of it. It is 
quite possible that the Poor Law Board would not manage the 
St. Pancras Infirmary as well as a really competent body of local 
Guardians, such as the parish possessed up to Easter last. But 
there can be no question that they would manage it infinitely 
better than the knot of obstructives who have disgraced St. Pancras 
since that time. The object, therefore, of any remedial legislation 
should be twofold—tirst, to empower the Poor Law Board, in the 
event of the refusal of a Board of Guardians to execute necessary 
reforms, to carry them out of its own authority ; and, secondly, to 
provide for the dissolution of a Board of Guardians, with a view to a 
fresh election, whenever the original Board has been thus superseded. 
The aim of this latter provision would be to make the duration of 
the abnormal system of administering parish affairs from without 
as shortas possible. In the St. Pancras case, for example, the 
Poor Law Loard, after satisfying themselves as to the deficiencies 
of the existing Infirmary, and the propriety of immediately reduc- 
ing the number of patients consigned to it, would some time ago 
have issued a positive order to make other and adequate provision 
for the surplus inmates. Upon the refusal of the Guardians to 
comply with these directions, the Board would at once have made 
the necessary provision itself, and it would then have ordered a 
new election, so as to give the ratepayers an opportunity of 
choosing representatives willing to administer the Poor-laws in 
harmony with the intentions of Parliament. If, as considering 
the proceedings of certain ratepayers on Tuesday would probably 
have happened, the parish had declared its confidence in the 
existing administration by refusing to return any other, the Poor 
Law Board would have continued to do the Guardians’ work for 
them. It is just possible, however, that in a case of proved mis- 
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might have mustered in sufficient numbers to turn the scale. If 
they had not done so, the control of Poor-law business in the 

arish would have remained in the hands of the Commissioners 
while the indispensable reforms were being effected, after which 
the local authorities would again have resumed their functions 
until such time as they had again proved their incapacity to dis- 
charge them. 

There is no question that legislation of this kind would be 
angrily opposed by an immense weight of local influence of the 
lowest order. With a large class of persons, liberty to manage 
their own affairs means liberty to manage them ill. If only the 
ratepayers who hold this view were injured by its being carried 
into practice, Parliament might not think it necessary to inter- 
fere. A voluntary sojourn of Guardians and ratepayers in the 
St. Pancras sick wards would be a species of happy despatch 
which could hardly be carried too far for the prosperity of the 
parish. But in this case, unfortunately, the people who suffer 
and the people who inflict suffering are not the same; and 
though the Murphys who die by dozens in the open sewers of 
the St. Pancras Infirmary are only sick paupers, they are British 
subjects after all, and as such have a title to be protected 
against wanton slaughter. The sort of legislation which has here 
been suggested is not, we believe, a whit more stringent than is 
necessary to insure them this protection. That the powers given 
by it will be abused, no one who knows the strength of local 
resistance, and the unwillingness of any central authority to do 
anything which it can possibly avoid doing, will for 2 moment 
believe. In England there is almost as much need for delocaliza- 
tion as there is in some Continental countries for decentralization. 
It is an abuse of words to apply the term self-government to a 
system which allows a Board of Guardians to make mountebanks 
of themselves at the expense of paupers’ lives, 


CLERICAL COUNTY VOTERS. 


N effect, possibly unforeseen, of the movement in favour of 
“free and open churches” has been to place many London 
incumbents under disqualification for the county franchise. The 
minister of a district church in the metropolis may have an income 
arising from several different sources, and yet be unable to show a 
title to be registered as the owner of a freehold interest in land 
yielding or capable of yielding 40s. a year. The freehold of the 
church, as we all know, is vested in the incumbent; and if the 
pews in it are let, and the rents, or a certain portion of them, are 
assigned to the incumbent, he has a freehold estate—namely, the 
church—actually producing income. But in many modern churches 
the seats are all free, and the incumbent depends for his own main- 
tenance beyond the endowment, if there be any, and for the ex- 
penses of public worship, upon the voluntary contributions of his 
congregation. It is beyond doubt that the seats of a free church, 
although the occupiers of them do in fact contribute to the 
minister's support, do not yield such an income as affords a 
qualification for a county vote. But there are several other usual 
sources of income of incumbents of district churches, and it has 
been lately contended that some one or more of them would supply 
the necessary qualification. These churches are usually endowed by 
a grant from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and sometimes also 
by a grant from the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; and the 
minister receives fees on marriages, churchings, sometimes on bap- 
tisms, and on burials, A grant from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would be charged upon the general fund or property of the Com- 
mission, consisting of land, tithes, and invested money, and an 
annual payment charged upon this fund could not be said to issue 
wholly out of land, as is necessary in order to give the franchise. 
And, moreover, the income must arise, not only from land, but from 
land within the county and parish in which the claim is made; 
whereas the lands and tithes held by the Commission are to be found 
in all parts of England. This principle, which was perhaps im- 
perfectly understood in the last century, has been consistently ap- 
plied by Election Committees and courts of law ever since the 
decisions of the Middlesex ElectionCommittee in 1804. To consti- 
tute a qualification there must not only bea freehold office or benefice 
—that is, an office or benefice which may be held for life—but there 
must be annexed to it an income or annual value of 40s., arising 
or existing in respect of land situate in the parish where the office 
or benefice is exercised or enjoyed. Thus, if a district church has, 
as it ought to have, a parsonage-house annexed to it, the qualifi- 
cation would be good ; for the incumbent enjoys an annual value 
of 40s. and upwards in respect of land within his parish, And 
in the case of an ordinary rural benefice there is not only a 
parsonage-house, but also glebe-land or tithes, or both, and all 
are situate or arise within the parish. The law upon this subject 
may be illustrated by the case of the organist of the New Church 
in the Strand, which came before the Middlesex Committee. He 
had been appointed for life, with an annuity secured by deed upon 
lands in Surrey. If the mere exercise of the office could give a 
vote, he could have voted in Middlesex, where the duties of his 
office were performed, and in Surrey for the annuity arising out 
of lands situate in that county. It was held that the vote was 
bad for Middlesex. Another illustration may be found in the 
case of a parish clerk who holds his place during life or good 
behaviour, end therefore has a freehold office. In some cases 


there is annexed to this office either land, or a stipend arising 
from land in the parish ; and in these cases the clerk is qualified 


in those cases he is not qualified, although in the last cep. 
tury he would probably have voted without objection. The 
are some district churches in the metropolis to which an income 
is attached under the Ecclesiastical Commission, arising 

lands or tithes in some other parish in the metropolis. But , 
claim made in respect of a benefice in parish A will not be sup. 
ported by showing that it derives income from land or tithes jy 
ogee B; and if the incumbent desires to vote he ought to make 

is claim, not in spas A, where his church is, but in parish B 
where are the lands or tithes out of which he derives payment, ’ 

As regards burial fees it is to be observed that burials usual] 
take place, not in a churchyard surrounding the church, but jp 
some cemetery ata distance from it. The incumbent of a district 
church gets a fee on ev burial of a parishioner in the 
cemetery, and it has been contended that the receipt of these fees 
would give a qualification for the franchise. But even if the 
burials took place in churchyards, as they used to do, the fees 
would not give a vote, because the law considers them to be paid 
for the personal service of the minister, and not for permission to 
place the body in the churchyard. It is, we believe, provided jn 
some of the Acts of Parliament regulating cemeteries, that g 
cemetery or part of a cemetery in which burials of persons belong. 
ing to a particular parish take place shall be considered for some 

purposes as part of that parish. But even this provision cannot 
make the case stronger than that of burials in the Meal ofa 
= ; and we have already seen that the fees in respect of such 

urials do not constitute an income arising out of land, so as to give 
a qualification. The case of fees for marriages, baptisms, or church- 
ings is even a weaker case than that of fees for burials. The most 
that can be said is that unless a special license is procured a marri 
must be solemnized in a church,and a fee is payable to the incum- 
bent of the church where it is solemnized. But the law considers 
this fee as paid for the personal service of the minister, and notas 
an emolument arising out of the land on which the church stands, 
To revert to one of the illustrations already given, the organist of 
the New Church in the Strand played the organ in the parish and 
county for which he claimed to vote ; and if he had been paid a fee 
every time he played, his claim to vote for Middlesex might have 
been supported by the same argument as has been lately founded 
on the receipt by incumbents of district churches of fees on mar- 
riages. But this argument would certainly have failed. 

At the last revision of voters’ lists for Middlesex a number of 
claims on behalf of incumbents of district churches were dis- 
allowed, and the decision of the Revising Barrister has been brought 
under appeal in the Court of Common Pleas, where the Judges 
found little difficulty in deciding that the Revising Barrister was 
right. It is possible that the barrister’s decision may have been 
received by the claimants with surprise or dissatisfaction; but 
when the question which he had to consider is clearly stated, it 
hardly admits of argument. Indeed the only point that was 
seriously considered by the Court of Common Pleas was that 
arising on the marriage fees, and the remainder of the so-called 
argument was a mere solemn form enacted for the satisfaction 
of the clerical appellants, and which might be compared to 
what is called upon the Turf “ giving people a run for their 
money.” The notion seems to have prevailed at one time, even 
among lawyers, that an office or benetice held for life would give 
the franchise, and probably the Masters and Six Clerks in Chan- 
cery were amazed and disgusted when the Middlesex Committee 
disallowed their votes. In the case of the Masters there was no 
pretence for saying that the emoluments of their offices were 
derived from land, but the Six Clerks had each a seat, to which 
the solicitors of the Court resorted at every step of the proceedings 
in a cause, and where they paid the fees which at every step were 
exacted. It might have been contended that this seat was a sort 
of toll-gate on going into Chancery, but the Committee rightly re- 
solved that ‘‘ no profit was derived from the seat.” The anal 
between this case and that of the clergyman taking a marriage fee is 
obvious, because the bond of marriage is almost as enduring as a suit 
in Chancery, and the parties to it often agree as well as plaintiff and 
defendant. Another analogy to the case of the seats of Six Clerks 
may be found in the case of eel-weirs in the Shannon, which, how- 
ever, have been allowed to constitute a qualification. The resem- 
blance would be complete if the eels were skinned after being caught. 
This notion that an office or benefice held for life would give the 
franchise might be expected to linger in the public mind after 
lawyers had abandoned it. The parson, it would be said, could 
not be worse off than the clerk, and clerks have often been allowed 
to vote without inquiring whether their emoluments were derived 
from land, or merely from burial or other fees. It may perhaps 
be thought that ministers of district churches are placed by this 
decision of the Court of Common Pleas in a position inferior 
to ministers of Dissenting chapels; but it will be found that 
these ministers, where they are allowed to vote, derive their 
qualification either from pew-rents, or from an interest in land 
held in trust for their support as ministers. The Association 
for the Defence of the Clergy Franchise had better transform itself 
into an association for promoting the building of parsonages 
wherever there are district churches, and thus they will secure to 
the incumbents of these churches the franchise, and some other 
benefits which are perhaps more important. The Association 
resolved that it was expedient to appeal against the decision 
of the Revising Barrister, and they proceeded to take the laudable 
step of raising a fund to defray the expenses of litigation. It 1s 
always pleasant to lawyers to receive fees, and especially when 


as a county voter. But in other cases he is paid by fees, and 


they come out of the pocket of nobody in particular. It is only 
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to be regretted that the spirited action of this Association could 
not put life into a dead case. The question was, indeed, so free 
from doubt that it could hardly be necessary to hear counsel for 
the respondent, unless in the expectation that he might 4 
something against himself. But the Court was wholly wit 
the respondent’s counsel, and particularly when he said, while 
dwelling on the case as to marriage fees, that “he should come to 
the cemetery by-and-by.” 


REVIEWS. 


AMPERE’S HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE.* 


BOOK like this makes one think that the gap between the 
A scholar and the general reader must be even wider in France 
than it isin England. In either country the man who strives to 
spread abroad correct views as to the history of the national 
language, or as to any other branch of national history, has to 
strive against deep and abiding prejudices; but the prejudices are 
of opposite kinds in the two countries. The Englishman, by a 
series of self-denying ordinances, cuts himself short both as to 
chronology and to geography; the difficulty is to make him 
believe that he is himself and not somebody else. The English- 
man gives up ages of history and large regions of territory to 
which he has the fullest right; the thing which is so hard to per- 
suade him is that his nation and language are as ancient as they 
really are. The Frenchman, on the other hand, draws within his 

ages and countries to which he has no manner of claim ; the 
God thing is to persuade him that the existing forms of his nation 
and language are so recent and confined within such narrow 
bounds as they really are. A calm scholarlike book like that of 
M. Ampére must be even more amazing to the vulgar Frenchman 
than a book of the same class in England is to the vulgar 
Englishman. It must be puzzling to be told that the first 
glimmer of the French tongue is not older than the ninth cen- 

, and that a good half of what he is accustomed to look upon 
as France is for philological purposes a land as foreign as Spain 
or Italy. It must be puzzling too to find the classical French, 
the highest politest Parisian, dealt with simply as that one 
dialect, among several within the real bounds of the French 
tongue, which has gained a predominance that is purely accidental. 
He is called upon to believe, not only that French was not 
spoken at the court of Clovis, but that the speech of Nor- 
mandy and Picardy is not “ bad French,” and that the speech of 
Aquitaine, Languedoc, and Provence is not French at all. Of 
course these are points about which there is absolutely no dispute 
among scholars of any nation; there is less dispute indeed than 
there is about the analogous points in English history. But the 
ordinary Frenchman must find it even harder to grasp the truth 
about them than the ordinary Englishman finds it to believe that 
there were Englishmen before the eleventh century and that 
Lothian is an English land. 

Certainly no Frenchman ever dealt with the history of lan- 
guage with less of French prejudice cleaving to him than M. 
Ampére. The truth is that it is the study of all others to open 
men’s eyes, and that a scholar very inferior to M. Ampére could 
not possibly cleave to popular prejudices in the teeth of the 
clearest facts of his own study. It is only once or twice in the 
course of this volume that M. Ampére uses language to which 
the most suspicious criticism could make the shadow of an ob- 
jection, and so far is he from cringing to popular tastes that he 
constantly stops to enlarge on the defects of the modern French 
language, and to show how much it has lost by casting away 
many of the characteristics of its elder forms. 

The book before us is a posthumous second edition. The first 
was published in 1841. “Ce fut alors,” says M. Ampére’s 
editor, “un véritable événement littéraire.” It was the first 
easily available history of the French language, the first easily 
available grammar of its ancient forms. It represented too the 
highest philological knowledge of the time. Since that time 
ged study has greatly advanced, but the researches of 

ter scholars have at most shown that M. Ampére’s book needed 
some correction in detail. The general scheme and the essential 
substance of his book needed no change. It was M. Ampére’s own 
hope to have published a second edition, and in his will in 1855 
he enjoined his executors to do so. The injunction has now been 
carried into effect, and carried into effect in what we think is the 
right way. M. Ampére’s book has been reprinted as he wrote it, 
but a scholar of a younger generation, M. Paul Meyer, has been 
chosen to add notes, pointing out wherever M. Ampére’s interpre- 
tations and etymologies are now held to be erroneous. We thus 
get, as we always should get, a standard work as its author wrote 
it, while M. Meyer’s notes form a sort of record of the advance 
ees has made in this particular branch between 1841 
and 1869. 

_M. Ampére begins with a preface which has more to do with 
literature than with language strictly so called. In this he defines 
his use of the words “ middle age,” which is peculiar, as it takes 
in only the time from 1100 to 1400. These three centuries cer- 


* Histoire de la Formation de la Langue francaise, pour servir de com- 
plément @ Histoire littéraire de la France. Par J.-J. Ampere. Deuxidme 


tainly form a period which has characteristics of its own. It is, 
as M. Ampére says, divided by sufficiently marked barriers from 
the times before it. New forms of language, art, and literature, 
new elements of political, social, and intellectual life, are all 
springing up. The twelfth century is, according to M. Ampére, 

e period of growth, the thirteenth the period of perfection, the 
fourteenth the period of decay, of purely medisval ideas and in- 
stitutions. The fifteenth is a period of transition to the more 
strictly modern ages which follow. Now in all this there is much 
that is striking and much that is true, and it is worked out with 
great ingenuity by M. Ampére. Yet we feel in reading it that 
any one who chose to look at things from some other point of 
view might, with equal ingenuity, arrange his centuries on some 
quite different principle. The greatness of the thirteenth century 
is manifest, but it is quite as easy to treat it, not, as M. Ampére does, 
as a “culminating” period, but as a period remarkable for the fall 
of old and the birth of new systems all over Europe and civilized 
Asia. For instance, M. Ampére says :-- 

L’Empire, dans la premiére moitié du moyen fge, est représenté glorieuse- 

ment par lillustre famille de Souabe ; au douzitme siécle, par Frédéric 
Barberousse ; au _treizieme, par le brillant Frédéric II, qui meurt en 1250, 
et qui a répandu plus d’éclat qu’aucun autre souverain sur le diad®me 
impérial ; ensuite, le déchirement de ’Empire et sa décadence commencent 
et se continuent jusqu’&é Charles 1V, qui mutile et alitne les possessions 
impériales ; enfin, dans la dernitre année du quatorzitme siécle, en 1400, on 
dépose le dernier empereur du moyen Age, le faible Venceslas. 
The impression which this passage would give would certainly 
be that the cs aye was at its highest point of power and glory 
in the thirteenth century. And so it was, as far as the personal 
qualities of Frederick the Second—“ stupor mundi Fridericus ”— 
could make it. But what came after Frederick? The great 
Interregnum, which belongs to the thirteenth century just as 
much as Frederick does. Any one who chose might with equal 
truth call the thirteenth century a period of decay in the Empire, 
and might, on the strength of Henry the Seventh, hold up the 
fourteenth century as a period of revival. Classifications of this 
kind may be drawn out, as that of M. Ampére is, with great in- 
genuity and beauty, and they may set forth one side of the 
truth ; but there is always sure to be another side. 

But, leaving the preface, we will go on to the body of M. 
Ampére’s work. He begins by arguing against M. Raynouard’s 
theory of the Origin of the Romance Languages, which had 
been pretty well refuted in 1834 by Sir George Lewis, whose 
book we do not think that M. Ampére mentions. The re- 
searches of Diez, to which he constantly refers, came between 
the two. M. Raynouard’s great doctrine was that between the 
Latin and the present Romance languages there intervened 
one common Romance language, identical or nearly so with the 
Provengal. French, Italian, and the rest would thus come, 
not directly from Latin, but from Latin through Provengal. This 
doctrine may be upset by several arguments, It requires us 
to believe that language went backwards and forwards in the 
most unaccountable way. In Provengal the Latin words are cut 
very short, and are often reduced nearly to their roots. Accordin 
to M. Raynouard’s theory, the roots must have budded an 
sprouted a second time and have so put forth the fuller Italian 
forms, often identical or nearly so with the Latin. Again, this 
theory seems quite overthrown by the existence of the Rouman 
or Wallachian, or whatever we are to call the Latin speech 
which Trajan’s colonists left behind them in Dacia. The speech 
of Provence, lying between France, Spain, and Italy, might con- 
ceivably have produced French, Spanish, and Italian; it is his- 
torically impossible that it can have produced Wallachian. And it 
is hardly more possible that it can have produced the Romansch 
and Ladin tongues of Graubiinden. We may add that the frequent 
references to Wallachian, a very important member of the Romance 
family, is an advantage which M. Ampére’s book has over that of 
Sir George Lewis. And, as the special historian of the French 
tongue, he goes more fully into the details of that particular 
tongue than Sir George Lewis, whose subject was the Romance 
languages in general. Still, in reading M. Ampére’s book, an 
Englishman cannot forget that Sir George went before him, and 
forestalled him in much that he has said. 

As M. Ampére so constantly laments the degeneracy of modern 
French as compared with the older form of the tongue, we may 
perhaps be allowed to wonder how any people could consent to 
lose out of their language such words as moult, nef, chef (both lost 
in their primary sense, though used metaphorically), chévaucher. 
Think of chévaucher, and turn to the hopelessness of se promener a 
cheval. No doubt a chévauchée, a caballicatio, had got a special 
meaning; it had come to mean a raid rather than simply a ride; 
but words have sometimes changed their meanings back again, 
and surely some means could have been found to save both noun 
and verb. Again, there is something very odd about a language 
which when it means xothing says something (rien, rem), and when 
it means nobody says somebody (personne). M. Ampére has very 
fully worked out the Se by which these words, as also 
pas, point, and others which have gone out of use, as mie from 
mica, got their present quasi-negative force. It is an odd thought 
that the like might have happened to almost any other word. 
Henry the Second was fond of saying that he did not care an 
egg for this and that, and some people now can hardly open 
their mouths without the like use of the words Jutton or fig. 
It would have been a droll caprice of language if auf, bouton, or 
Jigue had become a negative like pas and point. “(suf encore,” 
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“bouton de tout,” would have a very odd sound, but alongside of 
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“pas encore” and “point de tout” there is nothing impossible 
about them. 

But we can hardly afford to throw stones at our neighbours 
when we remember how we have, among other losses, lost our 
own grand set of negatives, how we can no longer say mill, nould, 
and xas as the opposites of will, would, and was, and, worse still, 
how we can no longer talk of undoom and unlaw. But we are the 
more disposed to cleave to our ewe-lamb of inflexion, our cherished 
genitive which has weathered so many storms, when we see how 
much of inflexion survived in the old French language which has 
utterly vanished in the new. It is curious to see how, when a lan- 
guage is losing its inflexions, it clutches as it were desperately at 
some one or two and uses them everywhere, even where the older 
tongue used other forms. ‘Thus, of all the genitives ard all the 
plurals of our own ancient tongue, we have taken the genitive in 
-es and the plural in -as and applied them (in a contracted shape) 
to nearly every word in the language, including of course multi- 
tudes which were anciently declined in other ways. So of the 
many Latin endings of the singular nominative, the French seized 
on that in -ws and made crowds of words end in -s which do not 
end in -vs in Latin. We have always been greatly charmed with 
the old French declensions. Take a typical group :— 

Singular. Plural. 
N. Caballus, Chevals Caballi, Cheval 
A, Caballum, Cheval’ Caballos, Chevals, 


The delicacy of this distinction is quite lost in the modern tongue, 
which keeps only the accusative form of both numbers. We may 
here mention a point in which Sir George Lewis had got ahead 


she saw from the point of view of an English lady, while he; 
energy and curiosity are thoroughly Anglo-Indian. Disliking the 
rough familiarity which is common in America and Australia, she 
never pretends to like it; and she is especially intolerant of the 
assumption of indifference and equality by servants. Nothing would 
have been easier than to repeat conventional phrases about the 
advantages ofa level and uniform society; but the candid expression 
of a young lady’s tastes and feelings is sometimes as instructive gs 
the exposition of her theories. As far as it is possible to ju 
from her diary, Miss Frere’s sentiments of dislike or disapprobation 
never affected her temper or spirits. Fatigue, discomfort, and 
occasional danger were the necessary conditions of seeing the 
sights of many countries, and all impediments were cheerfully 
encountered and overcome. The chronic contempt and indigna- 
tion of the opposite class of travellers is neither unnatural nor 
devoid of a humorous quality, but the learned Smelfungus who 
told Mr. Yorick that the Pantheon was an overgrown cockpi 
contented himself with cultivating his discontent in the beaten 
track of an Italian tour. A grumbler who voluntarily emplo 

a year of his life in travelling eastward from India to England 
would provoke ridicule rather than friendly amusement. 

Miss Frere left Bombay in the spring of 1865 with her father, 
on his completion of a long term of civil service. Both of 
them had probably traversed the ordinary route by way either 
of Suez or of the Cape; and in pursuit of recreation and 
variety they determined to return home round the other side 
of the globe. After commencing their travels with an excursion 
to the principal Australian settlements and to New Zealand 


of M. Ampére. ‘here can be no doubt that it is the Latin 
accusative which gave the cas régime of old French, and thereby | 
the form of the noun in modern French. This Sir George Lewis | 
saw clearly; but M. Ampére never seems quite certain about it, | 
and M. Meyer has constantly to correct particular expressions of | 
his on the subject. 

M. Ampére goes minutely through the whole grammar of the 
language, and then comes to the etymological part of his work, the 
investigation of the process by which Latin changed, through the 
intermediate stage of Old-French, into the modern tongue. He 
examines the other elements in the language, of which the most 
important are the Celtic and the Teutonic. The Celtic element 
he looks upon as being very small, much smaller than we should 
have expected. The Teutonic element is much larger. Now 
here comes a most striking analogy between the history of the 
French language and that of our own. M. Ampére pointedly and 
truly insists on the difference in kind between the Latin element 
in French and any other element; that is to say, the Latin element 
is in truth not an element at all, but the essence of the lan- 
guage. A few Celtic, and more Teutonic, words have crept in, 
but they do not affect the personal identity, so to speak, of 
the language. French, in short, is simply Latin. It is Latin, 
shorn of its inflexions, with its words strangely contracted and 
corrupted, with a certain number of foreign, chiefly Teutonic, 
words, adopted into its vocabulary, but it is still Latin, and not 
anything else. French, in short, is Latin, just as English is 
Teutonic. There is a Teutonic infusion in French, just as there 
is a Latin infusion in English, but neither of them affects the real 
identity of the language. The Latin infusion im English is no 
doubt greater in degree than the Teutonic infusion in French, 
but the two are exactly the same in kind, and the Teutonic 
infusion in French is really much greater than might be thought 
at first sight. And in saying that French is Latin, we must 
always distinguish between the real ancient vocabulary of the 
language, where the words have gone through the regular 
laws of change in passing from their ‘Latin into their French 
stage, and words directly imported from Latin, or sometimes from 
Ttalian, since the time of the Renaissance. ‘Thus cheval, chevalier, 
are genuine French words ; cavater is a later importation from the 
Italian, receiving a half French impress in its passage ; equitation 
is a foolish modern coinage direct from the Latin, while Azppique 
is a still more foolish modern coinage direct from the Greek. 

If we were to dwell on all the points suggested by M. Ampére’s 
volume, we might go on till our review became much longer than 
the volume itself. We shall do better to send our readersto the book 
itself. With the help of M. Meyer's correctionsit is a thoroughly 
trustworthy guide to the history of the French tongue, and a key 
to that noble old French literature which, from Wace to Mon- 
strelet, has such an important bearing on our own history. 


THE ANTIPODES AND ROUND THE WORLD.* 


LOVE of sightseeing is so common in England that the 

experience of a lady who has seen sights on an extraordinary 
seale will command sympathy and interest. Miss Frere, now 
Mrs. Clerke, is as zealous in her vocation as she has been fortunate 
in her opportunities. In her person Observation with extensive 
view has surveyed the world from China to California, though 
Peru lay outside of her line of travel. Whether temples or 
mountains, towns or deserts, were to be seen, nothing came amiss, 
Her accounts of what she saw are simple and clear, and they are 
not spoilt by attempts to philosophize. Unlike the ambitious 
travellers who affect a cosmopolitan impartiality or an aptitude for 


assimilating foreign modes of thought, Miss Frese looked at all 


* The Antipodes and Round the World. By Alice M. Frere (Mrs. Godfrey 
Clerke). London: Hatchards, 


they returned to Ceylon on their way to China. They visi 
Hong Kong, Canton, Macao, Shanghai, Nankin, and Pekin, an¢ 


| they penetrated the country beyond the Great Wall. From 


China they proceeded to Japan, and, crossing the Pacific to San 
Francisco, they ultimately found their way by New York and 
Boston to England. In allthe English colonies and settlements 
they were welcomed by old and new friends, including the chief 
local functionaries ; and consequently Miss Frere enjoyed the most 
abundant and pleasant facilities in her indefatigable pursuit of 
visible knowledge. There is much force in her apology for 
frequent minuteness of detail. As she truly says, readers of books 
of travel are constantly puzzled by the mention of things which 
the author assumes to be too plain or familiar for explanation. A 
certain exercise of the imaginative faculty is required to appre- 
hend the ignorance of the world in general in relation to special 
subjects. The almost unconscious effort which all sensible people 
make in talking to a child is almost always neglected in pro- 
fessional communications to the laity ; and travellers are in this 
respect members of one of the most exclusive of professions, 
Miss Frere sometimes, though rarely, forgets that Indian phrases 
may be obscure, although she never fails to interpret the technical 
words of Australia, of China, or of Japan. The insular under- 
standing is but faintly enlightened by the information that a 
norimon resembles a palkee. In almost all cases her meaning 
is, as all meaning ought to be, thoroughly transparent, even 
when she now and then indulges in a ladylike or conversational 
disregard to the severities of grammar. Whenever Miss Frere 
has occasion to describe a manufacturing or mechanical process, 
her accuracy and precision are as remarkable as if she were em- 

loyed on the specification of a patent or on a working drawing. 
The results of her own observation are consequently more valu- 
able than social and political conclusions which are fortunately 
rare, and which are unconsciously borrowed from others, As an 
Anglo-Indian she naturally dislikes and depreciates Protestant 
missionaries; and she had probably made up her mind that the 
emancipation of the slaves in the Southern States was a misfor- 
tune, before the soundness of her judgment was demonstrated by 
the bad manners of the negro servants on a Mississippi steamer. 
The Yosemite Valley, Niagara, and other established sights, have 
been described often enough; nor are the countries in which 
English is spoken well adapted to Miss Frere’s vocation as a traveller. 
It is perfectly right and natural that a young lady accustomed to 
good society should despise the costumes of Broadway and the 
quadrille figures of St. Louis; but the discovery that Belgravia 
has no counterpart in Kentucky is scarcely instructive. Miss 
Frere has nevertheless added one or two original characters to the 
crowded gallery of pictures of American life. There is great 


merit in the lamentations of @ discontented London omnibus- 
| driver who had found his way to California :— 


Waal, no; I don’t like the Americans. I don’t like the ladies. They 


aint like English ladies. Why, if you offer them a = of spirits, or even 
‘malt liquor, they think it something dreadful; and 


says, “ Why our 
ladies, where I came from, takes their liquor, and even a glass of spirits 
maybe, as cheerful and pleasant as possible” ; and then I never see’d em 
as drunk as I see’d American ladies, 
Another driver goes to the very foundation of politics in explain- 
ing the reasons for making Chinese workmen in California pay & 
special tax :— 

“None but the Chinese pay any tax.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“Waal, just because they can make ’em yer see ; they come here, and 
don’t know very much ; and so, they just make ’em pay four dollarsa.month: 
its unconstitutional no doubt ; but they can do it, and so they do.” 


| The theory of taxation and of government was never more clearly 


explained; but, after all, the sayings of casual philosophers by the 
wayside would furnish but scanty materials for a book of travels. 
The larger part of Miss Frere’s volume is happily devoted to 
countries where there was everything strange to see, and where, 
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in the absence of an intelligible language, there was nothing to 
. The resident chaplain, indeed, at Canton promised to fur- 
pish notes of the history and traditions of an ancient pagods, but he 
had the good sense to break his word; and Miss Frere is forced 
to content herself and to amuse her readers by an account of 
drinking tea with the keeper of the building, whom she calls the 
abbot. Asshe justly observes, “to give any general account of 
the manners customs of the Chinese is impossible, unless a 
devotes a life’s attention to the subject.” Her own life, 
or rather that portion of it which was passed in China, was much 
better occupied. Her indefatigable studies of shops, of temples, 
of canal boats, and of all other local objects produce a remarkably 
vivid picture of external Chinese life. In common with other 
travellers in the same singular country, Miss Frere creates or 
recalls a feeling of surprise at the frequent coincidence of an 
original and separate civilization with the customs of Europe. 
The nation which first used printing-presses, gunpowder, and 
ralso anticipated by many centuries the modern invention 
of visiting-cards. Miss Frere kept the card left for her father 
the Taoutai or chief magistrate of Hankow. “ It was about 
size of an ordinary sheet of note-paper, of a brilliant 
scarlet colour, with his name in large black letters.” The char- 
acters in the admirable novel of the Zwo Cousins, which was 
translated by M. Remusat from the Chinese original written in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, leave cards at the houses 
where they call, when the owner is not at home. The ladies, 
indeed, may always be considered as not at home, for even Eng- 
lish ladies think themselves obliged to avoid the shock which 
their presence might cause to the feelings of a well-bred Chinese 
visitor. “The treatment of women in China,” as Miss Frere 
infers from their not receiving morning-callers, “is horrible 
to English minds.” It is consolatory to be assured that, in 
spite of horrible treatment, “the women are said to be very 
happy, except that, where the wives are numerous, domestic 
brawls are equally so.” In their excursion into the Mongolian 
tableland beyond the Great Wall, Miss Frere and her party 
stayed at inns with the singular names or signs which were re- 
corded in the travels ascribed to M. Huc. The inn of Profit 
and Harmony, the inr of Glory and Felicity, the inn of the 
Cardinal Virtues, prove, by the oddity of the titles, that Chinese 
Tartars have long since attained the stage of cultivation in which 
abstract notions excite intellectual interest. In a still more ad- 
vanced period moral generalizations are rejected as dull, insipid, 
pedantic, and necessarily inaccurate. An imaginative race would 
not have been satisfied with prosaic phrases; but only an educated 
and literary people would introduce glory, felicity, and harmony 
into the aaa my language. The inns themselves, as they appear 
in Miss F'rere’s faithful record, are not luxurious, though they are 
perhaps not much less comfortable than remote public-houses in 
tland or in Wales. If they contained any writer of diaries he 
- inform his countrymen that English ladies, when they have 
nothing to do, sometimes amuse themselves by shooting with rifles 
ata mark consisting of a sheet of the Saturday Review. Chinese 
customs and manners are well worth describing from various 
points of view, although there is an unavoidable sameness in suc- 
cessive books of travel. Notwithstanding the assurances which 
the Chinese Government has conveyed through a foreign diplo- 
matist to the credulous nations of the West, there can be no doubt 
of the intention both of the rulers and of the people to resist as far 
as possible the modern innovations which are recommended by 
European ambassadors and merchants; but even Chinese love of 
habit will be unable to counteract the effects of an incessant flow 
andebb of emigration. Of the thousands who cross the sea to 
the Pacitic States of America a large portion is constantly re- 
tuning, not perhaps impressed with gratitude to Californian 
legislators and tax-gatherers, but accustomed to railways, to tele- 
graphs, to mines, and above all to high wages. If a population 
trained under American masters is to be permanently governed by 
& competitive aristocracy, both the subjects of examination and 
the whole administrative system must be fundamentally altered. If 
oddities hereafter become as scarce in China as in other parts of 
the world, a zealous observer who has diligently used her oppor- 
tunities may have preserved some curious peculiarities from 
vion. 

Of all the islands and continents which she traversed Miss 
Frere liked Japan the best, and her narrative of her residence 
there is perhaps the most interesting part of her book. It is true 

tin almost every instance the insatiable curiosity of the tra- 
vellers was baflled by the courteous determination of the Japanese 
that foreigners should see as little as possible of their country. 
Miss Frere and her friends made the most gallant attempts to 
See whatever was forbidden to be shown; but their guides raised 

ulties, doors were shut in their faces, or they were kept in 
Conversation until it was too late in the day to prosecute their in- 
| ew At some future time the temples and the other sights of 
apan will probably become more accessible; and meanwhile there 
must be sufficient amusement and interest in looking at the streets, 
the houses, and the people. Insome respects the Japanese are superior 
to their neighbours in China, being cleaner in their habits, more 
Teady to adopt improvements, and extraordinarily skilful in the 
imitation and adoption of mechanical contrivances. Their im- 
portance in future history might perhaps equal that which awaits 
the Chinese if they were three hundred and fifty millions strong. 
At present the Japanese aristocracy approach more nearly than 
hese graduates to the European type. Miss Frere is probably 
the first visitor to the country who has observed an interesting 


likeness between the higher officials of the country and English 
bishops or archdeacons :— 

In the dusk of the evening, unless one happened to see the peculiar cut of 
the hair, or the face, one would almost ~ it to bea high dignitary of 
our Church standing near. They wore kuee-breeches and gaiters, anda 
square cut coat, high at the throat. When without gaiters they showed 
black silk stockings, and generally wore English shoes. ‘I'he only difference 
in the costume of each was the colour and pattern of a little worked patch 
on the coat at the back of the neck. I believe this is the crest of the 
wearer. 

The dress of a bishop is less picturesque than the robes and 
turban of an Indian prince, yet it is possible that the respectable 
associations which are connected with black breeches and silk 
stockings might enable the Japanese to escape the opprobrious 
title which commonplace Englishmen bestow on the larger part of 
the world. As Greece had its Barbarians and the Jewish race its 
Gentiles, commercial and military England recognises only 
“niggers ” beyond the limits of European complexion and civiliza- 
tion ; yet Miss Frere asserts that one Japanese gentleman, at whose 
house she drank tea, was distinguished ™ the finest manners of all 
persons whom she had seen, with the exception of one Englishman 
and of one American. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES.* 


RS. OLIPHANT’S style is always charming, and it would 
LVE be difficult to find pleasanter reading than her two 
volumes of Sketches. She makes no pretence of being an in- 
dependent historical investigator. She has unearthed no new 
documents. She has not revolutionized the popular conception of 
any well-known personage. Her reading shows no traces of 
having extended beyond the range of the most ordinary and acces- 
sible authorities. Her aim has simply been, by means of judicious 
selection and careful and sympathetic painting, to form a portrait- 
gallery which shall illustrate the characteristics of a given age. 

We think that she has on the whole been very successful. The 

eriod which she has chosen is one which is eminently suited for 
Ginsmehieal treatment. The public history of England during the 
reign of George II. is not of a kind to which we can look back 
with satisfaction, or which we can study with pleasure. Its 
foreign policy is made up of ignoble, confused, and aimless bicker- 
ings, its domestic policy of a series of selfish struggles for place. 
No great reforms, no heroic contests, no brilliant feats of arms 
illustrate the dull rule of Walpole and the Pelhams, and we wade 
through their tedious and eventless annals with exnui and disgust. 
But the result is widely different if we turn from politics to 
society. Here the scene is full of life, variety, and movement. It 
is true that the principal actors are not, for the most part, troubled 
with any very high thoughts or complex feelings; but just for 
that reason they have laid bare their characters, for the benefit of 
their correspondents and of posterity, with a sincerity and com- 
pleteness which is impossible to a more serious or impassioned 
generation. 

Mrs, Oliphant’s two volumes consist of twelve biographical 
studies, intended to supply portraits of the most characteristic 
figures of the reign of George Il. They are headed the Queen, 
the Minister, the Man of the World, the Woman of Fashion, 
the Poet, the Young Chevalier, the Reformer, the Sailor, the 
Philosopher, the Novelist, the Sceptic, and the Painter. Caro- 
line of Anspach deservedly heads the series. Her feminine 
biographer is justified in pointing to her as a conspicuous 
instance of the genius for governing which women so con- 
stantly develop, “perhaps the only branch of mental work,” 
says Mrs. Oliphant, “in which the feminine mind has at- 
tained a true and satisfactory greatness.” For ten years it 
was she who ruled England in the name of her husband. Her 
position was no easy one. She had to govern a country which did 
not pretend any affection for the ruling dynasty, and which 
avowedly kept it in its place merely for the sake of convenience; 
and, astill harder task, she had to keep in order the strutting little 
creature, with low tastes and an abominable temper, to whom she 
was bound for life. She did both well. She was not a heroic 
ruler or an austere matron. But she ruled her country and her 
household in a sound, practical, businesslike way, sicut bona 
materfamilias, by means of shrewdness, tact, and common sense; 
above all by the exercise of that truly feminine art of governing 
under the semblance of submission. Under these circumstances 
she could not afford to be squeamish in her choice of means; and 
squeamish she certainly was not. There is no doubt that she loved 
her husband; yet her tolerance, nay her encouragement, of his 
amours is something hardly comprehensible in this less easy-going 
age. But the notion of conjugal duties was different then, and be- 
sides, as Mrs, Oliphant sensibly remarks, we should not forget that 
Caroline was past forty when she ascended the throne, and that is 
a period of life when love assumes a much less romantic and more 
matter-of-fact and tolerant form. Mrs. rps description of 
these strange domestic relations is well and skilfally drawn, and is 
faithful without being coarse. Lord Hervey’s marvellous picture 
of the Queen’s deathbed, a scene quite unequalled in its combina- 
tion of the tragic and the grotesque, is one which it is impossible 
to add to or to improve; a biographer must content himself, as 
Mrs. Oliphant has and as Thackeray did before her, with 
reproducing it. 

0 tho Guam succeeds the Minister. We have a pleasantly 
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written narrative of the leading incidents in Sir Robert Walpole’s 
long administration; but when Mrs. Oliphant comes to a delinea- 
tion of his character, she frankly confesses herself unable to give 
substance fo the “burly shadow.” What is to be made of a man 
whose principles of government are based on no great ideas, 
and who apart from his office is nothing? ‘A sort of rubicund 
shadow, drinking, toasting, trolling forth lusty songs, swearing 
big oaths, full of healthy heartlessness and good humour, and in- 
ditference to all codes either of love or morals, faintly appears by 
moments about the busy scene.” This is all we can make of his 
private character. As to his public character, that appears in 
clearer colours. Clearsightedness, tolerance, resource, a useful 
knack of Parliamentary oratory, above all a capacity for business, 
that most indispensable element of statesmanship which is so often 
made to do duty for the whole—these are the qualities by which 
he won and kept his place. They are not qualities which place a 
man in the first rank of statesmen, yet beside Walpole his con- 
temporaries and his successors, the Pelhams, appear pigmies. It is 
customary to say, in Walpole’s excuse, that he was the man the 
age required, that the Government was too unstable to attempt 
anything more taan to keep itself in its place, and that the country 
wished for nothing more. This is the plea urged on behalf of all 
Ministers of the Melbournian and Palmerstonian type. We ques- 
tion its sufficiency. Doubtless Walpole suited his age ; the only 
question is whether a Minister of another type could not have 
made his age better. A statesman with great aims would have 
ennobled, we believe he would have strengthened, the Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

Lord Chesterfield is the Man of the World. The picture of his 
life isa melancholy one. Well-born, brilliant, and accomplished, 
he was an unsuccessful statesman and a disappointed father, whilst 
as a patron of literature he has been condemned by Dr. Johnson’s 
famous letter to an unenviable immortality. Mrs. Oliphant has 
touched on all the sides of his varied career, but with a true 
woman’s instinct she has seized and brought into especial relief 
the episode which lends a strange element of pathos to an other- 
wise heartless and hollow life—his relations to his son. Nothing 
can be more striking than the contrast between the cold, worldly 
maxims of the father, and the eager, constant, anxious affection 
with which he strives to imprint them on the son’s dull and 
unpliant material :— 

It is the most curious situation, humorous, touching, laughable. Out of 
the clouds and darkness appears the one man talking eagerly, straining his 
eyes, straining all his faculties, employing all the resources of infinite skill 
and patience to touch and influence the other; and that other opposing a 
dead silence, a heavy acquiescence, a passive resistance to all this vehe- 
mence, eagerness, and passion. ‘The poor fellow’s brains must have got con- 
fused with the eloquence poured forth upon him, the keen pricks of ridicule, 
the instructions which omit nothing, and leave nothing to private judg- 
ment. ‘The spectator weeps a tear of blood for the father, thus staking all 
upon one throw ; but there is also a certain pity in his mind for the boy. 
What effect could such perpetual stimulants have upon a tame nature in- 
capable of any sovereign impulse? Philip Stanhope must have listened 
with weariness, with duli struggles of impatience, with a growing bewilder- 
ment—he must have sought refuge in silence, in obscurity, and conceal- 
ment. No doubt he felt with the infallible certainty of selt-consciousness 
that he was not a man who could ever fill up the ideal set before him. ‘The 
desire of his soul must have been to be let alone. 


The colours in the whole of this picture may be overcharged, but 
it is excellently drawn, and is in some respects the best thing in 
the book. 

Different as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is from Lord 
Chesterfield, their lives present the same combination of a bril- 
liant exterior with a secret domestic trouble, which was in Lady 
Mary’s case a careless and unloving husband, and a disgraced and 
profligate son, Mrs.Oliphant regrets that she cannot use the novel- 
ist’s privilege of ending her story with the runaway match which 
united Lady Mary to her prig of a husband. She tells gracefully 
the story of her early love-passages, insists on the futility of the 
parallel which has so often been drawn between her and Madame 
de Sevigné, and defends the bold step which she took in 
leaving her home and her husband, and going to Italy to spend in 
solitude the last third of her life. The character is drawn 
throughout by a friendly hand, but it abounds in delicate touches 
and sympathetic criticism. Much less successful is the study 
which has Pope for its subject. Mrs. Oliphant has no sympathy 
with his genius, and therefore she denies him an individual cha- 
racter, and does imperfect justice to the vain and fretful but great 
and brilliant mind which was imprisoned within his puny and mis- 
shapen frame. A spirited sketch of the Young Pretender, his 
winning and genial ways, his marvellous but short-lived successes, 
and his hairbreadth escapes, closes the first volume. The addi- 
tion of his portrait was needed to contribute a romantic element 
to the group amongst whom we have hitherto moved. Keeping 
this artistic.end in view, Mrs. Oliphant confines herself almost 
exclusively to the stirring events of the year ’45, and draws a veil 
over the ignoble and miserable story of Charles’s later years. 

Thus far the picture has been that of a society gay, brilliant, 
and polite, but shallow, licentious, and immoral, heedless of 
religion, and apparently unconscious of its existence or its need. 
Now comes the reverse of the medal. Out of the heart of this gay 
and thoughtless generation rose a protest against religious indif- 
ferentism and fashionable license, which, originating in a little 
band of earnest, but narrow and priggish, young ascetics at Oxford, 
gathered in force as it went, till it obtained an almost undivided 
ap! over the minds of the middle-class, brought the gospel home 
to the ignorant masses as it had not been brought for centuries, 
imposed decency on, if it did not extinguish, fashionable vice, and 


gave new life to the Anglican Church, whilst sweeping far beyond 
its narrow borders. The wave of religious movement which be 
with John Wesley seems in our day to have spent its force, and tg 
be gradually receding. What was the real extent and nature of 
the influence exercised by Methodism on English history ang 
character, in what respects its solution of the religious problem 
was limited and unsatisfactory, how far it is capable of being re. 
conciled with science and culture—these are questions too wide to 
be more than hinted at in a short essay. Mrs. Oliphant, whogg 
Life of Edward Irving gave her a high place among religious 
biographers, and whose novels display an intimate acquaintancg 
with various forms of English religious life, has in her sketch of 
John Wesley, the great eighteenth-century reformer, kept for the 
main part closely to the narrative of his life. ‘This had already 
been well told by Southey, but it will bear repetition, and 
it could not be dressed more gracefully than in its present 
form. ‘The pleasant, quaint, methodical Lincolnshire home; 
the mother whose anxiety to give a practical form to her religion 
disturbed her husband’s narrow proprieties and prefigured her son’s 
greater career; the mystical and self-conscious asceticism of the 
Oxford life; the unpractical and unsuccessful voyage to Georgia; 
the manner in which Wesley was gradually drawn by his simpler 
and humbler, and therefore bolder henchman, Whitfield, to break 
the bonds of Church decorum, and preach to the people regardless 
of conventional times and places; Wesley’s genius for governing, 
his untiring zeal in preaching, the marvellous effects wrought on 
the listeners, and the scoffs of the unconverted—all this is well and 
picturesquely described. 

To pass to the other sketches in this volume. Anson is hardly 
a sufficiently conspicuous figure to be picked out as a representa- 
tive man. ‘The story of his circumnavigation, of the perils, the 
sufferings, aud the pluck of captain and crew, have delighted many 
a schoolboy, and it is so pleasant to read it all again that we can 
hardly find fault with Mrs. Oliphant for reproducing it. But she 
cannot add much to the chaplain’s simple narrative, and here and 
there, when she attempts to improve upon it, she falls into tricks 
of language which remind us unpleasautly of the Kingsley school. 
What is gained by talking about “ this grand ravine in the 
lonely isle, kept by God for his own pleasure up to that moment”? 
We prefer the chaplain. Some of Hogarth’s pictures are well 
described, but we are apt to get a little too much of trite morality 
in the descriptions. The comfortable commonplace little printer 
who founded the modern novel, with his bevy of female wor- 
shippers, is well hit off. As to the estimate of his genius, we 
honestly confess that we once made a desperate effort to read 
Clarissa Harlowe, but it was unsuccessful, and therefore we are 
not prepared to say whether the conception of the heroine ‘ stands 
by itself among all the conceptions of genius.” 

The essays on Berkeley and Hume are more ambitious, but are, 
in our opinion, the least satisfactory part of the book. Not that 
we have any reason to complain of the way in which the characters 
of the men are drawn, so far as they can be judged apart from 
their works. The Irishman’s winning nature, and bright, un- 
worldly enthusiasm, the calm, philosophical, and comfortable 
content of the Scot, are brought vividly before us in the story of 
their lives. But when Mrs. Oliphant gets up on her little pedestal 
to have a fling at the futility of “ Divine philosophy,” as she calls 
it with airy sarcasm, she cuts rather a ridiculous figure. However, 
after all, it is probably not so much Mrs. Oliphant herself that is 
to blame as the authorities whom she has followed. She has “ {rt 
up” the subject with very creditable diligence in the pages of Mr. 
Lewes, and discourses fluently about the “spiritual conception” 
which “rises with Descartes, rises with Spinoza, ebbs with 
Hlobbes, begins to mount again with Locke, swells to a spring- 
tide in Berkeley, and falls back to the lowest water-mark mm 
Ilume and the philosophers of the Revolution.” So that when her 
oracle tells her that Berkeley “ failed, as the greatest philosophers 
of all time have failed, not because he was weak, but because 
philosophy, was impossible,” she may be excused for believing him, 
and fer repeating, as she does in a hundred forms, that “all other 
knowledges have contributed something to the common stock of 
human profit; philosophy alone has given us nothing.” And so 
she runs on, forgetting that, on its speculative side, philosophy is 
not antagonistic, but complementary to science, which without it 
rests on a foundation of sand; whilst on its practical side the 
problems with which it deals are very real, very pressing, aD 
such as will not be shirked, at least by those who are not content 
to hand over their thoughts to the care of an external authority, 
or fuse them in a glow of sentimental exaltation. 

However, Mrs. Oliphant has written so pleasantly that we 
are not disposed to be angry with her for talking nonsense about 
a subject wh:ch she doesnot understand. Her book is a thorough 
woman's book, feminine in its merits and its defects, and the former 
far outbalance the latter. She isa little too much given to gushing 
—a fault natural to a novelist, especially a female novelist. And 
we doubt if her powers of analysis would be equal to the resolution 
of the more complex problems which humanity sometimes presents. 
So perhaps she was right, even at the risk of incompleteness, 2 
omitting Swift and Bolingbroke, darker and more sinister figures 
than any which appear in her canvas. But, given a character oF 
a situation which excites her sympathy, she is excellent. Her 
quick instinct divines where a man’s more ponderous intellect 
would often go astray. And, lastly, if her light is seldom dry, 59 
also is her style. Her mode of treatment makes her sometimes 
extravagant and sometimes unfair, but always readable. 
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MOLYNEUX’S BURTON-ON-TRENT.* 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago a lad sent from the “ west countree ” 

to the most ancient seminary of sound learning in the 
midland counties, Repton, would, after forty miles of coaching 
through such scenery as George Eliot describes to'the life in the 
opening of Fehx Holt, have alighted travel-weary at the hostelry 
of the “Three Queens,” Burton. And, for lack of much else to 
excite interest or marvel in the somewhat sleepy borough at that 
date, he might have been driven to speculate on the problem 
whether the figure-heads over the inn-door were Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Anne of blessed memory, or the more ancient relicts of those 
three kings who, saith tradition, have sleptsince a pre-historic period 
under a barrow or bury upon Cannock Chase. Yet this same 
Burton had a history in the past, and has a history in the present ; 
histories which, despite some slight faults of style and structure, 
and graver faults (perhaps the printer’s) of orthography, Mr. 
Molyneux, from his geological, antiquarian, and thorough local 
knowledge, is eminently qualified to write. All Burton’s history, 
ancient and modern, hangs upon a feature of the place which 
our ideal schoolboy would have had no opportunity of noting until 
he emerged again from his inn—to wit, the waters of Trent, which 
he would probably again and again commemorate in his Latin 
verses, albeit with but an imperfect conception of how much Father 
Trent has had and still has to do in making Burton what it is. 
With his waters, directly or indirectly, are connected all the past 
fame and all the present prosperity of Burton. Its abbey, the 
annals of which form the third and chief chronicle in the first 
volume of Mr. Luard’s edition of Annales Monastict, originated in 
a little cell or chapel on the island of Andressey, which is formed 
by the erratic waters of Trent in its course past the town, On 
this island Modwen, an Irish saint and virgin, had a spring, whose 
healing waters she applied with such success to her august pupil, 
Alfred, son of Aithelwulf, that their virtues have been held 
miraculous until within the last two hundred years; and it seems 
profane to countenance Mr. Molyneux’s plausible suggestion 
that “the unaccountable cures of divers ailes and weaknesses” 
may have been due to certain inherent properties of the Burton 
waters, which, as we shall see anon, have in later days been 
turned to a more widely profitable account. One smiles indeed 
at our local historian’s ambition to dabble in “ names of places,” 
and to cement more tightly Alfred’s traditional connexion with 
Burton, by resolving Andressey into “Alfred’s eye” or island ; 
but it is certain that his supposed preceptress Modwen did found 
and frequent a religious domicile of some sort on the isle formed 
by two diverging beds of Trent to the south of the old and 
new bridges, and taat her connexion therewith is still testified 
by the name of St. Modwen’s Orchard attaching to a corner of it, 
though no vestige of an ecclesiastical building marks the site of 
her chapel. Probably the founder of the abbey obeyed the dic- 
tates of a sound discretion when he chose for its site, and as 
a safer resting-place for the bones and chapel of St. Modwen, 
terra firma by the higher ground of the gravel-tract on which 
Burton is situated—a site still marked by the “latter house” of 
decidedly inferior glory, which the author more significantly 
than grammatically attributes to the “art-lapsed” period of 
A.D 1719-26. This founder, Wulfric Spott, of whom an effigy 
represented in plate and chain armour, and in the style of three 
hundred years later, still lies in one of the arches of the Priory 
garden wall, endowed the abbey in 1002 with lands in Stafford- 
shire and at least eight other Midland and Northern counties, 
and his endowment was solemnly confirmed: by the reigning 
sovereign, Aithelred, the first Abbot being appointed in 1004. 
The confirmation deed gave the abbey and its dependencies im- 
munity from all ordinary duties and services, and later charters by 
monarchs of the Norman line invested the Abbots with very liberal 
powers. They enjoyed all the powers of holding courts, taking 
toll, and exercising summary jurisdiction, contained in the terms 
“soc and sac, toll, theam, and infangtheof.” Their chief fair 
began on the eve of St. Modwen. Waulfric’s edifice, probably 
chiefly built of wood, seems to have been replaced by a more sub- 
stantial structure of Anglo-Norman character, in the reign of 
Henry I., of which some tokens remain in the mouldings and 
stonework lying in the abbey grounds. The Abbot who began 
the restoration in A.D. 1100 was Nigel, and the abbey seems to 
have grown and flourished up to the end of the fourteenth century. 
Of its list of Abbots Mr. Molyneux tartly says that it boasts but 
one worthy of commemoration as “good and virtuous,” and one 
as a contributor to literature, in so far as he wrote a big book, and 
gave it to his abbey. He should recollect, however, that the 
“Annals of Burton” (4.D. 1004-1263), one of the most valuable 
collections of material for the history of the time, must represent 
the work of some “ mute inglorious” monk or monks, and that if 
the Abbots led somewhat undistinguished lives, with their country 
tastes and their summer residences at Sinai Park, as the Glou- 
cester Abbots had theirs at Prinknash, they were no worse land- 
lords than their lay successors, did good no doubt by stealth, were 
given to ane and could make a stand upon occasion against 
unjust burdens, It does not appear that they took toll for Burton 
bridge, although, as they seem to have been bound to do by 
their title-deed, they took their part in repairing it; but when 
called upon to repair the bridge over Dove at Egginton, in the 
reign of Henry ll, they resisted, under Abbot Lawrence, so 
effectually that juries summoned by the sheriffs of Derby and 
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Stafford concurred in a verdict “that no one was bound to repair 
the bridge ” (Ann de B., p. 375). Good or bad, the line of Abbots 
terminated at the dissolution of the monasteries with Richard Edys, 
upon whose surrender it was granted by Henry VIII. to his 
secretary, Sir W. Paget, the maternal ancestor of our Iron Duke’s 
comrade in arms, the Marquis of Anglesey, in whose successors is 
still vested an estate at Burton, of which the rental in 1789 was 
about 7,000/. a year, but is now increased by more than 20,000/. 
per annum above that figure. 

Next to its abbey, Burton’s chief glory in the olden times 
was its bridge. The Trent—which at present branches into 
two channels, and, when the bridge was built, branched into 
three, in its course past the town—incloses in so doing a valley 
of alluvial deposits, the surface level of which is below 
that of the ordinary Trent floods. Across this valley, through 
the mid-channel of which runs the boundary of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, stretches a 36-arch bridge of unusual length and 
irregular curve, to provide against inundation. The discrepancy 
between local historians as to whether the arches number 
thirty-six or thirty-four is fairly met by our author's hypo- 
thesis that two arches were added in the middle of last cen- 
tury on the town side, instead of the old causeway and parapet 
walls, for the double purpose of perfecting the approach, and of 
relieving the Hay in floods of its surplus water. The date of the 
old bridge is unknown. It was old enough to need repair in Abbot 
Bernard’s day (A.D. 1151-75), and so important a thoroughfare 
must have had a bridge of some sort even in pre-Saxon times. Great 
as was its importance to the traffic and convenience of the town, 
it seems to have been too dependent for reparation “ on the devocon 
and almes dedys of weldysposed chryston peple”; but we would 
suggest to Mr. Molyneux that of all bridges those maintainable by 
two adjoining counties are most liable to the adagial fate of what 
is “ between two stools.” But as the master-key to a great natural 
barrier, what a history, could it speak, might be untolded by the 
dismantled structure, which since its purchase by the Midland Rail- 
way Company is “a series of skeleton arches, tottering buttresses, 
and unsightly wall-less sides!” Over it on March 18, 1321, retreated 
through the town towards Tutbury the rebel Earl of Lancaster, 
outgeneralled by the tactics of Edward the Second. The victor 
compensated the abbey for its losses through Lancaster's re- 
bellion; but in post-abbatial days, when in the great civil war 
Royalist and Parliamentarian armies were constantly contesting 
“the only passage over Trent and Dove to the North,” and 
on one occasion Rupert himself led the successful assault, the 
bridge became a source of troubles which it was harder, and took 
longer time, to remedy. Trade was paralysed by recurrent calls 
to contribute to the maintenance of ever-changing garrisons, 
or to furnish men to take the field in the ranks of the com- 
batants; and Burton, indirectly through its famous bridge, 
reached a little after this time the lowest ebb of its fortunes. 
Yet Burton men might well be proud of their bridge. It stood 
firm against the heaviest medizval and modern floods on 
record. It outlived the abbey, the old town, which was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1255, and many,town charities, which dis- 
appeared through local maladministzation. It saw the last of 
Courts Leet and Courts Baron, with their “ homage” and their 
“decena’s ” or deciners, whose steel halberds are still preserved by a 
resident in Burton ; of the Genter’s court for cases of trespass ; and 
of the “'Town Bull,” whose maintenance was as much a point of 
honour with the Abbots as with the Pagets, and the annual “ run- 
ning” of which was as much an article of the people’s rights till 
forty years ago, at Burton, as at Stamford. 

But it is time to glance at Burton present, the prosperity 
of which, like its chief past glories, is traceable indirectly to its 
waters. No doubt its population, which reached its minimum 
(2,500) at the close of the Civil War, recovered itself when, in 
1698, the Trent was made navigable to Burton; and the establish- 
ment of cotton mills by the Peels (1807-49), and forge mills by 
the Lloyds (1762) must have done somewhat to increase, the 
number of its inhabitants. But it needed a staple more ex- 
clusively its own to bring the population up to its present 
figure of above 20,000, and to account for an annual increase 
of 1,000 since 1861, a rise from 22,0001. to 85,000. since 
1853 in the annual value of rateable property, and the construc- 
tion of five miles of new streets to supplement the seven or eight 
streets and lanes of which the town consisted till 1840, and 
which were then roughly a and not, as now, macadamized. 
That staple is the unrivalled ale, of which the pn | air of Bur- 
ton, as you pass it on the railway, is pleasantly and refreshingly 
redolent, and the outward and visible signs of which are huge pyra- 
mids of barrels, stacked with their heads out, in the open air over 
acre after acre of brewery yards. What is the secret of this 
beverage, so universally in request throughout the civilized globe 
the envy and puzzle of curious speculators and analysts ? Lord 
Brougham’s clients, “ the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,” would have it to consist in “a compound of salt, steel, 
honey, prunella, sulphate of lime, jalap, and black rosin” (p. 
233), but they had to plead guilty to a libel; and the more 
serious charge made by a French chemist, that the peculiar bitter 
of Burton pale ale is derived from strychnine, was no less com- 
pletely disproved through the investigation courted by our Allsopps 
and Basses—an investigation which elicited the fullest proofs that it 
consisted of nought “ save the purest malt and hops and the purest 
water, combined with the most scrupulous cleanliness, and great 
skill in the manufacture.” Purest water; there’s the rub! For 
“purest water means here, not, as the uninitiated might surmise, 
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the ordinary water of the present channel of the Trent, which is 
never used in brewing, but water spread over the area of the sands 
and gravels of the Trent valley in one broad stratum between the 
Upwood Hills and those on the east side,” “as well beneath the 
western branches of the Trent as beneath the town,” up to an 
horizon corresponding with the base of that channel (see p. 212). 
For exhaustive geological statistics of the Burton district gene- 
rally, and; those in particular which respect the Jocale and 
composition of these waters, we must, in how of being able 
to summarize or abridge, refer the reader to Mr. Molyneux’s 
second chapter. It may be enough to say that the chemical pro- 
perty in the Burton waters is sulphate of lime, derived from the 
gypseous deposits contained in the keuper marls underlying the 
valley gravels, and that their virtue is their perfect freedom from 
organic matter. An enormous amount of this gypsum passes 
annually beneath the town in a state of solution, and since 1806 
all the chief brewers in Burton have sunk every new well and 
deepened every old one right through the gravels to the underlying 
keuper beds. From these wells comes all the water used in 
brewing, and it is re:koned that in so much of it as would brew 
a thousand barrels of ale there is at least 250 lbs. of gypsum. 
The presence of gypsum in large quantities in the district was not 
unknown in the old days to the workers in alabaster, who drove 
a good trade about the abbey; but if its influence was at all visible 
in the monastic ale, it must have been due to accident, rather 
than to anticipation of modern science. 

Burton ale was famous enough to be in request at Vauxhall 
Gardens in the days of the Spectator, and, when the Trent Naviga- 
tion opened a communication with Gainsborough and Hull, it found 
a large and ready sale on the shores of the Baltic. A temporary 
check arising from the Continental wars rendered Burton brewers 
more solicitous of a less fluctuating market at home, but after 
1814 they were able, not only to consolidate their trade in Great 
Britain, but to spread it widely in Continental Europe. Their 
success reached its culminating point when a special bitter beer, 
which they had learnt to manufacture for exclusively Indian con- 
sumption, in rivalry to Hodgson’s India ale, became known to Eng- 
land through a lucky disaster—namely, the wreck in the Irish 
Channel of a vessel with a cargo of three hundred hogsheads, several 
of which were saved and sold in Liverpool for the benefit of the 
underwriters, and thus became the disseminators at home of the fame 
of the new India ale. This was in 1827. By 1851 its popularity 
had grown apace, and its brewers had learned to gauge the variety 
of consumers’ tastes by gradations of “ pale, mild, and strong.” 
The Exhibition year of 1862 was a grand criterion of its unex- 
ampled consumption, but Mr. Molyneux tells us that the “season 
just ended ” distances in the quantities sold every former season on 
record. From the author's closing pages those who would master 
the subject may learn what hostages the Burton brewer gives to 
fortune in the selection of his grains, and in the processes—eg. 
steeping, couching, flooring, mashing, cooling, and fermenting—to 
which in succession his material is subjected. They will find too 
under the head of the “ Cask Department,” not merely a detail of 
figures calculated to exhibit the enormous brewing resources of 
Burton, but a striking lesson of the all-importance of method to 
the success of British industry. And of even more cursory readers 
we are sure that all who appreciate “ bitter beer” will be disposed, 
after perusing Mr. Molyneux’s last chapter, to echo—not in the 
teetotaller’s sense, but with a reference to its applicability 
to brewing purposes—the Pindaric maxim that dpisroy piv tdwo, 
particularly if impregnated with gypsum. If, as is hinted, the 
supply of thisis not inexhaustible, let us hope that it has as long 
a lease of existence as our even more vitally necessary British 
coalfields, 


ACCESSIBLE FIELD SPORTS.* 

TPNHIS is a book to be read, if read at all, in the spirit of its 

author. We can scarcely recommend it to any one who does 
not hold that the ultimate end of man is the periodical thinning of 
the brute creation. Some sporting literature deserves a circula- 
tion beyond the little band of true believers. There are writers, 
for example, who consider sport as subsidiary to the study of 
natural history; others who enliven their narrative by shrewd 
pictures of the character of their companions; and a few who are 
able to bring before us the scenery amidst which their pursuits 
have carried them, as well as the monotonous detail of the pursuits 
themselves. “ Ubique” scarcely tries to emulate such performances, 
though from various symptoms we imagine him to be quite sensible 
to other pleasures than those of catching and killing. Whether from 
diffidence, however, or want of descriptive power, he concentrates 
his attention closely upon his main objects, and only throws out 
incidental hints for the benefit of the artist or the man of science. 
We will suppose, therefore, that we are speaking exclusively to 
those who share the passion in its sternest aspects, and regard any 
deviation into more ambitious fields of discussion as at the best 
a pardonable offence. The highest duty of man is, as we will for 
the present assume, to hunt, shoot, or fish ; he may do other things 
at leisure moments, but he is only employed worthily when he is 
fishing, shooting, or hunting. 

This being so, we will try to look at North America—for that 
was the scene of his operations—through our author’s eyes. There 
is some cause for satisfaction in the prospect, if 2 good deal more 
for melancholy. Large towns are becoming lamentably common; if 
their progress cannot be arrested, there will soon be scarcely room 


a Field Sports. By “ Ubique.” London: Chapman & Hall. 


on the continent for a buffalo, or beaver, or even a canvas-backed 
duck. There is, of course, something to be seen even in the 
towns. The traveller, for example, condemned by cruel fate to 
spend a day or two in New York, may profitably employ his spare 
time in the inexpressibly delightful shop of Messrs. Clark and Co, 
Maiden Lane.’ The ecstacy with which “ Ubique” dilates upon the 
many marvels there exhibited—on the Buell-spoons, killjac 
phantom-minnows, on the split bamboo flyrods, on the admirable 
American reels, on the brilliant array of “ gut, hackles, golden and 
European pheasant feathers, hooks, silk, and wax,” that are inceg. 
santly taking the shape of artificial flies—has something quite 
touching about it. It reminds one of a child taken to buy a toy 
at some of the most attractive of Parisian shops. But outside 
of a fishing-tackle shop there is little cause for staying in New 
York, or indeed in any large city. The traveller is recom. 
mended to go to some distant point by railroad, then to tur 
off to the right or left till he tinds people (for it seems that 
even in America there are such people) who talk of the “ cars” 
as a seven days’ wonder, and report as a marvel that one 
still night, “ a month ago, Hans or Jacques heard them whistle,” 
Here you will be able to forget for a few moments the cruel 
desolation which is overspréading the face of the country. You 
may fancy the happy days restored when the whole continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific was one vast preserve of game, 
and its only human inhabitants were sportsmen of the ,purest type, 
In a few years more many thousands of acres which still support 
their herds of buffaloes and their multitudinous flights of wild- 
fowl will be prosaically growing Indian corn or potatoes. We 
cannot avert the catastrophe, but we may seize the opportunity 
before it is quite lost. Rapidly as population spreads, there are 
vast tracts of land still secure from the curse, where civilization 
has not yet worked its wicked will, and the true sportsman ma’ 
still find employment for his gun and his rod. The last word 
indeed reminds us that there is one exception to the hateful 
influences of extended agriculture. ‘The Americans have in many 
States made vigorous eflorts to restore the fish that once swarmed 
in their rivers. There seems to be little chance for the moose, 
though he has been made to go in a cart, and even less for the 
bear or the antelope. But the legitimate claims of sportsmen, 
though they cannot persuade an overbearing democracy to main- 
tain an extent of waste lands suflicient for the maintenance of 
large game, are so far regarded that efforts are being made to pro- 
tect some of the fish and of the winged game. A _ benevolent 
English sportsman is supposed to have introduced our native fox 
into the country towards the end of the last century; and though 
the sport is not pursued in accordance with British precedent, it 
seems that some amusement is extracted from the animal even on 
American ground, It is true that these symptoms of progress are 
few, and far from unequivocal. We can hardly conceal from our- 
selves that in America as elsewhere, and even more rapidly than 
elsewhere, the world is going from bad to worse ; and that game- 
preserving is attended with ever-increasing difliculties. Yet it is 
probable that for the present generation at least there will remain 
many little oases in the ever-advancing wilderness, and that our 
posterity will be able to enjoy indefinitely the noble sport of 
salmon-fishing. We should look atthe bright side of things, and, 
though we cannot be insensible to the fate of posterity, at least 
amuse ourselves as long as we can with what is left to us. 

Taking things in a cheerful spirit, the sportsman will perhaps be 
astonished to find how much may still be done in America. The list 
of “ Ubique’s” bags includes buffalo, bears, wolves, moose, foxes, 
antelopes, musk-sheep, wildfowl in great variety, wild turkeys, 
grouse of various species, snipe, woodcock, besides salmon and 
trout, which in certain rivers swarm in countless abundance. It 
is trhe that to enjoy this variety of sport ® man must travel far, 
and put up with some hardships. You may get a chance of buffalo 
within a few days’ travel from New York; but you must be a 
good rider, have a quick eye and ready hand, and a constitution 
capable of bearing fatigue and hard fare. You are advised to take 
horses as good and wellbred as you can afford, and your ammuni- 
tion and arms must be of the best quality. You must remember 
that you are in a country where, as ** Ubique” pleasantly remarks, 
scalps are at a premium, and life is deemed of little value; where 
there are skulking redskins in abundance, and rascally whites quite 
capable of improving upon Indian precedent. However, this gives 
merely the sense of danger which is necessary to add the correct 
flavour even to the pleasure of shooting so huge an animal. If 
you provide yourself with a couple of Scotch deerhounds, or of 
the ordinary greyhound crossed with a mastiff, you may have the 
additional pleasure of occasionally coursing a prairie wolf—Loasts 
for which “ Ubique” confesses to a sentimental affection, It is 
perhaps an objection to this as to other American sports that the 
animal attacked is not generally so dangerous as the Indian tiger 
or some of the large game in Africa. ‘However, something may 
be got out of a bear; he generally runs away from the face of 
man, but if you manage to wound him without killing him, and 
not to have a loaded barrel by you, you may have a very exciting 
five minutes’ interview. People who are not too proud to follow 
amusements of the less dangerous order may find very good sport 
in the prairies of the more settled Western States, or in the lakes and 
rivers which abound throughout the north and east of the continent. 
“ Ubique” professes a very proper horror of useless slaughter, and 
observes that the true-hearted sportsman values principally “ the 
opportunities of studying nature as it emanates from its Creator's 
hands.” The text, however, obviously requires a little comment; 
perhaps it only applies to nature in the shape of buffaloes, and 


| does not include ducks, At any rate, when “ Ubique” gets & 
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chance of Ganghinting fish or fowl, he does not give us hints of 
his being restrained by any such scruples. He becomes quite 
eloquent about the countless flocks of wildfowl that come to the 

of some lonely swamp where he is posted about twilight, 
and, so far as we can see, the destruction which he deals amongst 
them is only limited by the number of charges at his disposal. 
Perhaps, however, they found their way to some place of con- 
sumption. Yet, from the ecstacy with which exploits are recorded 
amongst the salmon on a certain river in Labrador, where 
«Ubique” was providentially thrown by an accident to the ship in 
which he was a passenger, we should imagine that, given a salmon 
and a stream, and “Ubique” with the necessary tackle on the bank, 
some excuse would be pretty sure to turn up for taking the death 
of the salmon out of the category of useless slaughter. At any 
rate it is plain that there are stil! retired corners to be found in 

of the States where the quantity of game killed need only 
Per imited by your skill, or your conscientious views as to the 
destruction of animal life. Some of these happy spots are regarded 
with such jealousy by those familiar with them, that “ Ubique ” 
refuses to do more than hint darkly at the region in which they 
are situated. We may observe, however, that there is an admi- 
rable river in Maine called Androscogan, and that on one of the 
two lakes Moonluckmaguntic and Moluchunkamunk a Boston 
gentleman lately killed two trout at once, each weighing nearly 
arm poe For further indications we must refer our readers 
to “ Ubique’s” own pages, 

We will only remark upon his style, that it is well enough 
adapted for the purpose. There are certain little eccentricities 
caught in America,such as the cunstant use of the word “balance,” 
as in the phrase “we progressed after the balance” of the 
grouse. This perhaps gives a pleasant local colouring to the book. 
We might object with more reason to the propriety of calling an 
aoimal’s nose its “ olfactory organ,” and speaking of its head and 
body as its caput and corpus, But, for some mysterious reason, 
these digressions from plain English seem to be invariable in 
books of sport; these writers seem to think it as wrong to call a 
beast’s “ caudal appendage ” its tail, as ordinary mortals to speak 
of sheep’s flesh instead of mutton. We put up with the practice 
as with a mystery beyond our conception; and we are grateful to 
“Ubique ” for avoiding the small facetiousness which is almost 
equally fashionable in his school. At one place he tells us that a 
story of a certain Hank caused him to laugh “ more than I ever 
remember to have done, saving the night that a Dutchman told 
me a yarn of his first experience of a wasp’s nest”; but he does 
not enlighten us as to the said yarn, or as to the almost unparalleled 
facetiousness of Hank. ‘There is a certain simplicity about the 
conception thus implied of an intensely funny anecdote which 
pase us, but we are on the whole thankful to be spared from 

earing Hank and the Dutchman, “ Ubique,” in short, is a 
plain, straightforward sportsman, who occasionally betrays a 
strong love for endless yarns over whisky-punch and cigars, and 
talks to the public much as he would discourse over his tobacco. 
We can recommend him to all persons likeminded with himself, 
and anxious to know something about prospects of sport in 


America, 


PICTORIAL EFFECT IN PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


A® honest, outspoken book which should protect the public 
against the perpetrations of photography and the impositions 
of many of its practitioners would be a real boon. Much has been 
said to prove that photography is an art, and in favour of the pro- 
position may be adduced at any rate the indubitable fact that 
many broken-down artists practise it. But photography, in a 
worldly point of view, is better than an art—it is a trade; it 
makes a fine display in shop windows, it pays well when puffed, 
and brings to a man of commercial habits a comfortable income. 
God forbid that we should speak one word in disparagement of a 
true sun-picture from Nature herself, which, to adapt Milton's well- 
known simile, may be compared to “a good book, the precious life 
blood” of nature “embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.” But for the ten thousand parodies upon nature 
and art that are sold plenteously at home and abroad we confess 
to have infinite contempt. Any treatise, then, which should by 
its teachings tend to abate this growing nuisance, fatal to the 
better forms of art, all but destructive to engraving, and a sore 
discouragement to painting and the painter, we should, as we 
have said, account a public benefactor. We fear, however, that 
the volume before us is far too mild to serve as an effectual 
antidote. It is pretty rather than powerful or profound, and 
seems, like the photographs we have characterized, got up to sell. 
For the ordinary reader the work is too prolix and prosy to be read 
at all, while for the student or skilled photographer the teachings 
are trite and the materials old. Still, the book may be welcome 
to the uninitiated ; it is decorated with quotations from Mr. Ruskin 
and other ornamental writers, while scraps of poetry and numerous 
illustrations give to the pages a prepossessing appearance. 

The theory of the writer, which is simple enough, admits of 
easy statement. Arts are subject to art-laws; photography is an 
art, and therefore subject to art-laws. And further, pictures are 
composed according to pictorial principles; a photograph is a 
picture, and therefore must be composed according to pictorial 
principles, Such is the sum and substance of this pretty little 


* Pictorial Effect in Photography, being Hints on Composition and Chiaro- 
scuro for Photographers; to which is added a Chapter on Combination 
Printing, By 


P. Robinson, London: Piper & Carter. 186g. 


treatise on Pictorial Effect in Photography. And without stop- 
ping to call in question for the moment the truth of these 
premisses and conclusions, we may with advantage proceed 
simply to elucidate the author’s meaning. We will at once thank 
him for a lively passage from Lairesse, which has more point than 
whole pages of disquisition on “Composition,” “Balance,” and 
“Chiaroscuro.” Portrait pictures should, according to this quaint 
old writer, be managed as follows :—“ Let the King orPrince have 
the first place, and next his retinue or other proper persons ; if there 
be yet another party to be introduced of lesser moment than these, 
and yet essential to the composition, put them in the shade with- 
out more ado.” It may be amusing to turn to a parallel passage 
in Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting i 

Fair in the front, in all the blaze of light, 

The Hero of thy piece should meet the sight, 

Supreme in beauty ; lavish here thine art, 

And bid him boldly from the canvas start ; 

While round that sov’reign form th’ inferior train 

In groups collected fill the pictured plain ; 

Fill but not crowd: &c. &c. 
Reynolds properly remarks upon this pedantic, pompous stanza, 
“the principal figure may be too principal.” his rule, as 
enforced by Fresnoy, may be said more properly to belong to the 
art in its infant state, or to be directed to young students as a first 
precept; but the more advanced know that on an apparent arti- 
ficial disposition would be in reality for that reason inartificial.” 
A like criticism is provoked by many of the artificial, yet inarti- 
ficial, precepts in the volume under review. The author, however, 
does his best; thus, in a chapter on “ Expression,” he strives to 
make his meaning lucid through the medium of a Mr. Mudd. The 
gentleman who bears this suggestive name has taken, it would 
appear, “a delicious little photograph of a scene in the Lake dis- 
trict”; and the author selects this subject, “ Derwentwater, Cats’ 
Bells in the Distance, by Mr. Mudd,” “ as a singular instance of 
the possibility of the photographer moulding his materials to his 
wishes.” All have admired Mr. Mudd’s charming pictures, but 
few have cared to inquire to what their excellence was chiefly 
due.” It would appear that much depends on the judicious selec- 
tion of the point of sight, or, asa painter might say, upon the 
choice of the spot for pitching the sketching stool. In Rome we 
recollect a photographer who, having had the advantage of an 
artist’s education, was supposed to know from what point a ruin 
would look most picturesque. And it was currently reported 
that another photographer, not so well trained in art, was 
accustomed to look out for the marks of the legs of his rival’s 
camera as a safe indication where to plant his own apparatus. 
The one photographer was reputed to be the best artist, the other 
the best manipulator. On the whole we are led to infer that in 
photography a little art goes a long way; and indeed, when we 
think how much is done by Nature herself and how much falls to 
the share of lenses and chemicals, no very great deal would seem 
to be left to the photographer, be he artist or mere mechanist, 
His special province possibly is to put mechanical appliances 
in fit attitude to receive favourable impressions. Indeed much 
that has been claimed for photography by enthusiasts such as 
Mr. Robinson is conceded by the admission that the intelligent 
manipulator can infuse his own thought and condition of mind 
into the negative and positive picture. Certain it is that a photo- 
graph, like a picture, becomes more agreeable when made to conform 
to the ordinary laws of unity in variety, breadth in detail, force 
in subordination, light in shade. But all this is almost too self- 
evident to need a successicn of chapters for its reiteration. 

This volume, often harmless and sometimes useful, becomes 
absolutely pernicious when it pushes the art elements of photo- 
graphy to an extreme. Take, for example, what it teaches on 
the treatment of skies. In this chapter the reader, as a matter 
of course, has once again to encounter Mr. Ruskin’s celebrated 
rhapsody on clouds. ‘Then follows the real business, the trades- 
man’s and the salesman’s part in the manufacture of skies and 
clouds. ‘The point involved is whether the real sky which nature 
prints shall pass as good enough, or whether a special performance 
shall be expressly got up, and then pieced on, with the end of 
making the product more marketable. The latter course is advo- 
cated by the author, but we need scarcely add that his plea is, 
not the profit of merchandize, but the interest of art. Yet, what- 
ever be the plea, imposition, though unintentional, is the inevit- 
able consummation. Apparently with the best possible motives, 
people of this way of thinking justify the taking of one photo- 
graph for foreground and mountains, and another for the sky ; 
then the two are joined together, and the deliberate falsifica- 
tion of nature pleases the public, and admits of ready sale. We 
happen to write with portfolios before us containing several 
hundred —— purchased in the chief cities of Europe. 
And the result of the practices which we have described is to 
throw discredit on, and in some degree to render worthless, 
these transcripts which otherwise would be of unspeakable ser- 
vice to students, Our position is this, that the paramount value 
of photography consists in its literal and uncompromising truth 
as far as it goes, but that in express art qualities the process 
must ever remain inferior to engraving and painting, and that, 
when “ pictorial effect” is sought, nature has to give place to 
the contrivance of some third-rate artist who seeks his bread in 
the drudgery of a photographer's office. Let us give one or two 
examples from piates before us. From Venice we have a photo- 
graph of one of the finest equestrian statues in the world—that 
of Colleoni by Verrocchio, standing before the Church of 8. 
Giovanni e Paolo, And what has the trade photographer, wise 
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in his generation, done? Why he has boldly blotted out, in 
accordance with our author’s recommendation, the sky printed by 
the sun, and has employed a better artist than the sun to patch in 
against the figure a clear white background, which falsifies by 
the facile sweep of the pencil the sky outline Verrocchio had 
modelled. The effrontery of photographic practices would seem 
to be limited only by the consideration of what will pay. In 
Verona, some years since, we purchased views picturesque and 


antiquarian got up by some brilliant Frenchman who by cunning | 


art had discomfited the native practitioners on the spot. The 


skies exceed our author’s most sanguine expectations; they are | 
for dramatic effect worthy of the stage, and any local angularity | 


of hill or obnoxious peculiarity of building gives place to a 
Parisian’s idea of what photography should attain in the way 


of “pictorial effect.” Our third example, taken from a capital | 


series of Italian photographs, is the famous Roman bridge at 
Narni. When we obtained this impression the photographer in 
Rome remarked that.he had been particularly fortunate in the 
effects. The hills, with the convent thereon, which rise above 
the river, are thrown into distance by quite a poetic haze, while 
the arch and piers of the old bridge approach the eye in bold 
relief. But we have been since informed that this fortunate 
a phenomenon, this poetic haze, existed only within 
the photographer's private parlour; in other words, that the ne- 
gative had been doctored for the sake of “pictorial effect.” It 
is almost superfluous to point out how, for any historical, 


archeological, or real artistic end, photographs thus tampered | 
with lose the worth which attaches to trustworthy records. And 


it is obviously useless to protest against the dealings of shop- 
keepers when we see counters thronged by American and other 
travellers ready to expend hundreds of francs on goods thus forced 
up to the selling standard. In Venice it is amusing to observe 
the fierce war waged between two chief photographers. The 
one placards the walls with advertisements of the wonders accom- 
plished by his “notable angle of ninety degrees” ; the other prints 
at the back of each cardboard mount a notice that he will return 
the photograph to the purchaser if it be not found superior to 
photographs produced elsewhere. That English houses do not 
as yet practise “ pictorial effects” to the same perfection may 
be ascribed to lack of skill; certainly ambition to do a roaring 
trade is not wanting. We imagine, however, that the photo- 
graphs taken from the “National Portraits” exhibited at South 

ensington are not tampered with. It was a good sign that certain 
heads which did not come out well in the printing were with- 
drawn, and perhaps a yet better sign that others still retained are 
sufficiently to appear honest. What we wish once more 
emphatically to repeat is this, that photographs ostentatious of 
“pictorial effect” are open to suspicion, and that it is the 
untouched photograph, left just as the light of day prints it, which 
has value for men of science and art. A photograph, like a witness, 
should be sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

Mr. Hamerton, in the Painter’s Camp, has an_ instructive 
paper on “The Relation between Photography and Painting,” 
wherein we find this decisive passage :—“ Photography is not a fine 
art, but an art-science; narrow in range, emphatic in assertion, 
telling one truth for ten falsehoods, but telling always distinctly 
the one truth that it is able to perceive.” And among the con- 
clusions at which the writer had arrived is the following :— 
“Photography and painting are for ever independent of each 
other, there is no manner of rivalry possible between them. Each 
has its own path.” Furthermore Mr. Hamerton is of opinion that 
“to art in general photography has rendered several inestimable 
services ; first, by relieving it of the drudgery of detailing com- 
monplace facts where imagination and feeling are not wanted” ; 
then, “as leading consequently to a clearer understanding, on the 
part of the public, of the nature of fine art, as distinguished from 
unintelligent copyism ; also as affording a sound basis for criticism, 
by putting within everybody's reach an encyclopedia of the rudi- 
mentary facts of nature; and lastly, by reproducing works of real 
art in an authentic and reliable manner.”” We would, inconclusion, 
add our own tribute to the services received from photography 
in the historic study of the arts. In fine, we may recall the dic- 
tum of an English Judge, that our age has been distinguished by 
three discoveries—locomotion by steam, telegraphy by electricity, 
igh thirdly, and perhaps scarcely least, photography by aid of 
ight, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No, I 


| ere and good will towards men isthe Christmas proclama- 
tion, and it is with no irreverence that we apply it to our 
annual task of reviewing, or chronicling, or acknowledging the 
sumptuous series of books de /uve—books of vanity, books of 
ractical usefulness, books of mere nonsense, books of real, and 
ks of fictitious, value, books which maintain their claim to the 
title simply because they have the look of books, and nothing else 
which would justify their existence. We cannot find the heart 
to be over-critical or over-scrupulous about the quality of much 
of this fugitive literature. As nobody ought to look a gift-horse 
in the mouth, so even the most severe Aristarchus is not called 
upon to do much more than look at many of these annuals. In- 
deed, as they are made to be looked at, by looking at them 
we take them at their own assessment. Like the articles de 
Paris, they show well; the ormolu and the sparkling marble and 
the bright cotton velvet and the gilded frames answer the object 
they propose to themselves, They glitter and look gay; they 


pretend to little substance, and what they pretend to they attain. 
They are ephemeral; but so are a great many natural products, 
which nevertheless are very pretty to look at, and whose organi- 
zation is sometimes high, and they fulfil a design. There js 
sometimes a difficulty in getting at this design, and at the fina] 
cause of Christmas Books, speaking generally; but there jg 
a difliculty in ascertaining the final cause of the multiplie 
of all created things. Why so many born only to die? Why 
so many eggs in a fish when only one in & thousand 
may reach the condition of fry, and why so much fry when 
only one in twenty times twenty thousand ever escapes the 
accidents of fish life, and dies of a natural, which would be ay 
unnatural, death? Christmas Books seem to illustrate this 
natural law. ‘They have been in our own times developed from 
very monadic forms; they are constantly acquiring new o 
or improving rudimentary organs to some special functions; but it 
is with them, as with more serious existences, a difficulty to 
know whether the unknown function or appetency calls out the 
organ or whether the organ calls out its latent purpose. That 
is to say, who knows whether the creative function of the 
manufacturer of Christmas Books brings out his stores to meet 
a want on the part of his purchasers, or to create it? Some of 
us are old enough to remember the eocene period of Christmas 
Books, when neighbours and relations used to confine their 
annual literary generosity to a presentation copy of, Old Moore, 
or, with more superb liberality, to get as far as Goldsmith's 
Almanack ; and among old folks there are still dim indica. 
tions of the days before the tertiary formations of gift-books, when 
folks used to show their good will in the more barbarous, 
but somewhat practical, form of Christmas hampers from the 
country, and Christmas fish-baskets from London. But we have 
got over this vulgar and coarse life. Instead of an annual turkey, 
we get a smart and perfectly unreadable book in a gorgeous 
cover. And, as though to add insult to injury, to those vulgar 
young folks who grin and abide a Christmas Book, but whose souls 
hanker for millinery or gorgeous neckties, some of the enter- 
rising proveditors of Christmas books send them done up in paste- 
oard boxes which suggest provoking anticipations of lace shawls 
for the girls, or chocolates and bon-bons all round. We trust that, 
in the interests of disappointed juvenility, this objectionable pack- 
ing of Christmas Books will be dispensed with. ‘“ Rum, I hope— 
sugar, I think—tracts, &c. &c.”—this veteran story is, we fear, 
too often illustrated in the agonies of hope and disappointment 
which at this season of giving and receiving presents await the 
receipt of a stiff pasteboard box which contains the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the Collects and Litany, illustrated in chromolitho- 
graphy, when the bosom was throbbing at the thoughts of tarlatane 
illustrated in chromatic embroidery. 

It is not our intention to classify these Christmas Books, as, for 
other reasons, so because we don’t know how. Perhaps we have 
tried on some previous occasion to do so; but the failure must be 
palpable. Are we to take them according to their subjects and 
contents? But whatif they have no subjects, and contain nothi 
more than just a whiff of perfume and a sparkle of prettiness 
According to their external form? such as pictorial (genus), with 
(species) line engravings, “ chromos,” wood-cuts, oil dabbing, 
photographs, litho do., zinco do. ? But what if we come across an 
individuum vagum which defies classification and evades alike 
definition and all schemes of division? Just as monsters are 
extra artem, so there are books at this season which comprise the 
most opposite organs and habits, a kind of ornithorhyncus para- 
doxus, or the mermaid fish, and the like queer compounds which 
the Japanese industry or the humour of the late Mr. Waterton has 
indulged in. Or are we to range them according to their practical 
purpose ; as, for —— the comic and funny books, or the solid 
and serious books? But what if it should turn out, as it often 


| does, that the comic literature is the dreariest of reading, and 
| that the serious handbooks are now and then simply ludicrous? 


Ox are we to divide them according to their publishers—an ex- 
tremely mechanical and unscientific method, which one of the clerks 
in our own office attempted, but which would be productive of the 
worst passions, ifany passions can stir the serene surface of the book- 
seller’s mind ? No; we prefer to be unscientific. Nature, in a great 
tropical forest, does not lay out trees and shrubs and creepers, in- 
sects and birds and snakes, by the book rules of a physic garden, 
or the formal cases cf a zoological museum, but scatters them 
all about in a tangle and jungle. So we take our books just as 
they flit in dazzling profusion across us, or we get bright passing 
glimpses of them and their splendours, and their fearful and won- 
drous make. 

Mr. Richard Doyle’s Fairy-Land (Longmans). It is a great 
satisfaction to meet with Mr. Doyle again—at once the purest, 
the most playful, and, within limits, the most imaginative of our 
comic artists. His place in Punch has never been filled; and in 
looking over the profusion of pictures in this handsome publi- 
cation, we feel how infinite are the resources of his art, and we 
begin to ask why he doesnot apply such art to more serious work. 
With such apparent ogy | and fertility we cannot quite under- 
stand how it is that Mr. Doyle produces, as least for the public, 
so little. It requires a subtle tact not to make fairy land and 
fairy life merely ridiculous. The fairy of Mr. Doyle is not the 
fairy of Drayton, a merely literary invention; nor the fairy of 
Shakspeare, an incongruity of a dwarfed humanity, with its 
passions and poutings and its simple impossibilities; nor the 
abstraction of the late Thomas Hood; nor the fairy with wand and 
rhyming talk of the pantomine and ballet. The fairy and elf 
of Mr. Doyle is something more than a tricksy spirit; it is like 
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Anacreon’s grasshopper, passionless and fleshless and bloodless as 
far as regards the passions of mankind, but with passions of its 
own—fairy passions, fairy griefs, fairy loves, and fairy spites. It is 
elf-world; a world, though a world of elves and gnomes. Some 
fairies are mere mannikins, stunted men and women ; some fat and 
lubberly ; some sexless and impalpable. But here are fairies, child- 
ren, but adult children, though still children, ex erienced, courtly, 
splendid, mischievous, happy. ‘These fairies do human things, 
but in a fairy way. And they have, as befits bright creatures 
of the light and sun, intimate relations with flowers and forest 
dells, and birds and spinners and snails and dragonflies. They do 
pot so much caricature human action, and reproduce it in little, 
like the Italian amorini, as have delicate ways and habits and 
intelligence yee their own. If we were to criticize them as 
animals we should say, if Mr. Doyle is to be trusted, that they 
are over-skinny. Here they are in processions and pageants and 
banquets, attitudinizing, love-making, fighting, kissing, sport- 
ing, flitting, dancing, and poising among flowers, blossoms, mush- 
room-tents, and the rest. They use butterflies and long-spinners 
for their playmates and horses and chariots; with the birds they 
are occasionally at war, occasionally in close alliance. Humming- 
birds and kingfishers are most in their way; but now and then, 
not often, we find creatures so gigantic as the squirrel and owl 
in their tiny world. A snail race is their Epsom and New- 
market. The colouring of the pictures is, we think, somewhat 
low in scale; but it might have been, in other hands, vulgar. Mr. 
Allingham accompanies this elf-dance with a poetical and musical 
accompaniment, not very intelligible, and it would have been out 
of place had it much meaning. But the tune ripples and sparkles 
pe glitters, bright and musical, and is as pleasant to listen to as 
the pictures are to loiter over. 
elve Parables of our Lord (Macmillan), The artist of the 
—_ designs is Mr. M‘Eniry, but every other page has illu- 
mifated borders from the famous Grimani Breviary at Venice. 
The speciality of the publication is, we believe, the printing, which 
is well worth studying. It is not chromolithography, but fair and 
uine block-printing from wood and metal in colours, and as 
such, both by its combination and modelling of tints, and we 
believe by its cheapness, much to be recommended. The book is 
very handsome, and reflects great credit on all concerned in its 
mechanical arrangements; and the solid colouring of the illumi- 
nations and the excellence of the gilding leave nothing to be 
desired. We cannot say quite as much for the artist, though he 
has caught a good deal of Oriental feeling and costume, and it is 
to be regretted that so much technical care has been bestowed on 
drawings of which neither the design nor the colouring can be 
highly praised. The process, we suspect, does not quite suit the 
artist, or the artist does not suit the process, which is much more 
likely to be successful in broad decided masses of colour than in 
these attempts at the highest art. The artist is over-ambitious, 
and aims at, without attaining, the delicacy of graduated tints, 
which no mechanical process can attain. 

George Cruikshank’s Year-Book (Bell and Daldy). This is a 
re-publication, and we must frankly own that it shows that the 
comic press, either in its literary or its artistic qualities, has not 
improved with the times. There is a freshness and a power and 
thought in Cruikshank which certainly is not to be fourd in the 
dreary works of our current funny draughtsmen ; and Mr. Oxenford, 
Mr. A’Beckett, and Mr. Lemon wrote—well, let us say, es their 
successors do not write now. The weird and ghastly demons of the 
railway mania of 1845 throw into shade our own thin and ursub- 
stantial satire. The most that popular wit can compass is the 
ere: and if comic limners of the period would but look 

k at Cruikshank, they might learn that to be a caricaturist 
requires a mind. 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume (Bell and Daldy) is, we believe, 
but a re-issue of a monthly magazine. Mrs, Gatty and her con- 
tributors have acquired the difficult art of writing pure and healthy 
fiction which is not the echo of Andersen, of compiling useful 
knowledge which is interesting, and social morality which is not 


The Child's Picture Book of Domestic Animals (Routledge). 
A dozen bold, vigorous, coloured prints, honestly drawn and 
coloured, without any finnicking and claptrap. We might as well 
have had the artist’s name. There is also illustrative talk, which 
erm the old stock stories of cat and dog intelligence, of 
which the style is hampered by the supposed necessity of writing 
for the most part in monosyllables. 

Tom Hood's Comic Annual and Routledge’s Annual (not comic) 
seem to differ but little from their predecessors. They are, we 
believe, successful, and they are cheap, and very fairly reach the 
level of contemporary magazines. Great facility has been attained 
in the production of this literature, and we recognise practised 
and skilled workmen in various lines. "Would Mr. George Cruik- 
shank Junior pardon us for saying that his Sratches from Homer 
are, in more senses than one, an impertinence? Does he know 
what sort of fame attaches to the Homer Travestied and Virgil 
Trarestied of other days, or what decent people think of Strand 
burlesques of Greek legend and Greek poetry ? 

The Universe; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little 
(Blackie), in less stilted language, means a synopsis of the facts dis- 
covered } the telescope and the microscope. This is a translation 
from the French of M. Pouchet, and the wood-cuts are beautiful. 
It is of course science made easy, and is composed in the sentimental 
which, from Butfon downwards, is in such request across the 
c annel, It is hardly written to scale, and the principle of 
classification which the author adopts puzzles us. But for detailed 


sketches and mémoires, if we may so say, of subjects, the volume, 
and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good pioneer to more 
exact studies. The wood-cuts, however, three or four hundred 
in number, are the great charm of the compilation; and we have 
no doubt that it will find what it deserves, popularity among 
English readers. 

Midsummer Eve (J.C. Hotten) is a fairy tale—an Irish fairy tale 
by Mrs. Carter Hall—of the fairies fairylike, of the Irish lrishy. 
This, again, is a reappearance, and is of twenty years’ standing 
and more, for the tale originally appeared in the Cowrt Journal; 
and if it has been forgotten, it ought not to have been forgotten, 
for the illustrations are by real artists—Maclise and Noel Paton 
and Frost—and nowadays illustration has fallen into feebler 
hands and mere imitators. We are glad to see these reproductions ; 
for “ the old are better.” 

Favourite English Poems (Low and Marston), Here again we 
have a re-issue and a reprint, but with a difference. The present 
edition of this collection, a deservedly favourite and popular set of 
poems, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson, is enlarged both in the 
way of pieces and illustrations, What we most like in the editor 
is that, with scarcely an exception, he selects whole poems. 
Extracts and Beauties are often as unfair to the writer as they are 
misleading to the reader. 

Marvels in Glass-Making (Low and Marston) ought perhaps to 
take rank as a scientific and technical manual. It is a translation 
from the French, and does not appear to have been posted up to the 
present date. Onreading it, we should scarcely have supposed that 
the art of glass-making was known in Satel, Although we are 
not prepared to pronounce on the merits of this manual as a 
repertory of manufacturing processes, we can say that it contains 
a good deal of information and some beautiful illustrations, which, 
however, would have been better had they been coloured. The 
author, or rather compiler, M. Sauzay, rides his hobby into difli- 
culties when he finds so many references to glass vessels in the 
Augustan era; and we wish that he had given us some parti- 
culars of the “ Roman Glass Vase of the Fourth Century, 
with figures in bold relief,” which has been so beautifully repro- 
duced by the autotype process. In his description of the Venetian 
mirror of the sixteenth century, with a Cupid, the legend 
is not read right Amor ducitur ex oculi lumine cecus. The first 
word should stand last, the motto being a palpable pentameter. 
The student will find nothing in the volume about stained or 
painted glass for windows; but the subject is reserved for, or con- 
tained in, another publication, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


J ip United States, to whom a few of the more impatient of 
the New Zealand colonists in a burst of not unnatural indig- 
nation threaten to appeal for succour, have, in the central wilder- 
ness over which the Pacific Railroad now passes, a New Zealand of 
their own, presenting a “ difficulty,” in both the English and 
American senses of the word, not much less serious than that which 
has been brought to a crisis by Lord Granville’s despatch, and 
very closely analogous thereto. The Western plains have their 
fringe of industrious and adventurous colonists, desiring only to be 
permitted to cultivate their farms in peace, their mining settle- 
ments, too rich to be abandoned for any ordinary peril, and their 
towns, strong enough to defy attack while their male population is 
at home, but liable to fearful peril if these were to march out to 
wage offensive war with the enemy. They have their savage foe, 
unrestrained by the rules of civilized warfare, and taking cruel and 
treacherous advantage of the restraints which those rules impose on 
their —— ; skilled in a mode of hostility particularly disas- 
trous to the white settler, and particularly difficult to cope with ; 
ruthless beyond the ruthlessness of the Maori, yet relying on the 
forbearance of the white man to spare their defenceless villages, 
and refrain from retaliating on women and children what women 
and children have suffered. Asin New Zealand the attack and 
storm of a Macri pah, or the defeat of the “ rebels” in the field, 
seems to leave their power and their sense of substantial success 
unimpaired, and only to waste valuable lives on a profitless viztory, 
so no regular operations against the Indians seem to repress their 
outbreaks or restrain their audacity. To wait for their attacks, 
to repulse and pursue them, is simply useless; they escape with 
little loss, and are ready for another attack to-morrow. Nearly 
the whole regular army of the Union is now employed against 
them, and yet the Western settlers complain that their homes are 
exposed to be harried and burnt, their property to be destroyed. 
and their families to be massacred, with no chance of defence an 

very little of retribution. Like the New Zealanders awhile ago, 
disgusted with the ill success of the regulars, they ask to be left 
to deal with their enemy in their own way; unlike the colonists, 
they have in many instances taken their defence into their own 
hands with complete success, and achieved results that have 
thoroughly nak their savage enemies. But in America, as in 
New Zealand, aud we fear everywheré else, a war between 
settlers and natives is a war to the knife; and to leave the former 
to their own resources means, after a series of isolated atrocities 
suffered, and acts of vengeance equally atrocious inflicted, by them, 
the utter extermination of the coloured races. Only the central 
Government, living at a distance from the seat of war, knowing its 
horrors by report alone, and unmoved by its terrors, can be calm 
enough to think of mercy in fighting with savages; only an over- 
whelming power can alford to spare. The settlers are neither cool 
enough nor strong enough to leave their work half done, or to feel 
themselves safe while their enemies have yet the power to injurs 
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them. Two of the volumes before us are full of this subject; and, 
written of course from the Western standpoint, condemn and ridi- 
cule without mercy the operations of the regular troops. The 
author of Life g the Apaches* was employed on the U.S. 
Commission which defined the boundary between Mexico and the 
Union after the war. In doing this the Commission had to 
traverse and draw its boundary across the territory of the Apaches, 
the most powerful and dangerous of all remaining Indian tribes, 
Having had to deal, not with Anglo-Saxon backwoodsmen, but with 
feeble Mexican creoles, the Apaches have learnt to despise the 
white man, whom they have effectually terrified. The Mexicans 
rarely dared resist, and were never able to punish, them; they 
were robbed, murdered, captured, and enslaved at the pleasure of 
the savages. Before the coming of the Yankees, the Apache 
had only met one enemy who could hold his own against him, 
The Pimos are a peaceful, agricultural, corn and poultry-raising 
people; their villages are sufliciently comfortable and rich to 
tempt the lawless robber-tribe so near them; yet they have 
steadily repelled all invasions, and taught the hunters and warriors 
of the Apaches to respect and fear them. The account of this 
tribe, and of its curious relations with the Maricopas, a tribe of 
the common Indian type, living by the chase, which, driven from 
its hunting-grounds and hard pressed by its foes, sought refuge 
with the Pimos and adopted their mode of life, is the most in- 
teresting part of the volume; and suggests many inquiries as to 
the origin of the Pimos, and the possibility or the reverse of 
inducing other tribes to follow their example, to which, un- 
fortunately, the author gives no hint of an answer. The history 
of the Apaches, which forms the chief subject of the work, is 
one monotonous record of savage deeds and murderous retalia- 
tion, of treachery and cruelty, not always confined to the Indians. 

A somewhat more interesting book is Mr. M‘Clure’s Three 
Thousand Miles through the Rocky Mountains +—a collection of 
letters written during the course of his journey through Colo- 
rado, Montana, Utah, and the central region of the continent, 
hasty in execution and slovenly in style, but containing a good 
deal of information, and likely to be useful in correcting the 
too favourable accounts published by those who have a direct 
interest in attracting emigrants, and in drawing both labour and 
capital towards the States with whose fortunes their own 
are interwoven. Mr. M‘Clure is very severe upon the specu- 
lative companies which have occupied and, as he declares, failed 
to develop, the mines and “leads” of Colorado, after expending 
large sums on the erection of unsuitable machinery ; and, on the 
other hand, he shows himself more hopeful of the prospects of 
Montana. But it is clear, from his own statements, that the 
former State is the more advanced of the two; that labour is 
much wanted there, and highly paid, even in proportion to 
the high cost of living in the mining districts; that the mineral 
and agricultural resources of Colorado are immense, and that 
any depression caused by speculation and mismanagement can 
be but temporary. The social condition of both States is better 
than might have been expected; and one of the most striking, 
if not one of the most agreeable, passages in the book is the story 
of the re-establishment of order and decent government in Mon- 
tana by one of those popular movements which in any other 
country would be called revolutions, but which in California and 
the Far West take place with wonderfully little disturbance of the 
a and with no danger to the constitution. The lawless class, 

elieved to form a majority of the population, had got the civil 
government into their hands, and oda and murdered right and 
left; the honest citizens took the law into their own hands, 
organized themselves quietly and secretly, and without a strug- 
gle, without a single attempt at serious resistance, put down the 
robbers, and tried, sentenced, and executed above a hundred of 
the worst offenders, often in presence of their associates, but 
always as securely and certainly as the law of the land could 
have been carried out in Massachusetts, or in England itself, 
The narrative savours here and there more of the sensa- 
tional, and of the proceedings of the legendary Vehm-gericht, 
than most of the authentic histories of American Vigilance 
Committees; but it is, we should fancy, correct in the main. 
The writer complains vehemently of the frequency and impunity 
of Indian outrages, which are the terror and the scourge of Mon- 
tana; and which occur so often, and with such atrocious cireum- 
stances, that we can only wonder that pioneers are found to 
reoccupy the ruined dwellings, and expose their families to the 
same perils. So bitter and unsparing is the desire of revenge in- 
spired by such events, that we can hardly be surprised if the 
central Government shrinks from inviting the settlers to take 
their share in defensive operations, knowing that to leave the 
Indian war in their hands would be to give up the Indians to direct 
and utter extermination. 

We do not know whether Mr. Barnum considers himself a 
hardly-used man. His name has certainly become as famous as 
his ambition could desixe, but its fame is of a kind which few 
other men would covet. Popularly, it is regarded as representa- 
tive of puffery and humbug, identified with experiments on 
public credulity, which would be scandalous if they were not 


* Life among the Apaches. By John C. Cremony, Interpreter to the 
U. S. Boundary Commission, under the Hon. John R. Bartlett, in 1849, ’50, 
and ’51, and late Major of California Volunteer Cavalry operating in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and Western Arkansas, San Francisco: 
Kioman & Co. New York and London: Triibner & Co, 1863 

t+ Three Thousand Miles through the Rocky Mountains. By A, K, 
—" Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co, London: Triibner & Co. 
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so amusing, and which we hesitate whether to denounce a 
deceptions or to accept with a laugh as excellent practical jokes, 
The latter is obviously the light in which they appear to their 
author. He tells the story of the manifold devices by which 
he attracted notice to his Museum in the same tone and spirit 
in which he relates the many good jokes which he and his 
friends played off upon each other ; and in the case of the Golden 
Pigeons, it would appear that the deception practised upon 
public was almost ancillary to the trick which he desired to pass 
upon one of his associates and assistants. In other instances he 
appears to have merely accepted and profited by the inventions of 
others, without too particular inquiry into their origin—as with 
Washington’s nurse, the Woolly Horse, and the Mermaid; the 
last of which he declares was sold to him as genuine, and puzzled 
the naturalist he consulted, and he believes it to have on of 
Japanese manufacture. Probably he is a little sore about the 
identification of his name with his least creditable artifices, and jg 
not wholly satisfied with his reputation as the “ Prince of Hum. 
bugs ;” for in the volume before us* he explains and excuses the 
delusions palmed upon the public as mere stratagems to attract 
visitors to a Museum whose intrinsic interest and value he main. 
tains to have been well worth the sum charged for admission, This 
work is an am plification of one with which our readers are no doubt 
already acquainted—a more complete autobiography, in which the 
principal episodes of the author's public life are connected by a brief 
continuous narrative of his earlier and intermediate adventures, 
It is cleverly written, free from anything very offensive in point of 
taste or feeling, and, if not very moral, is exceedingly amusi 
It contains a greater number of good stories than almost an 
recent work within our recollection; its sketch of the ad- 
ventures and expedients, the achievements and disasters, of a 
life in which the erratic genius and eccentric enterprise charac- 
teristic of the typical Yankee have been developed to their highest 
point, is full of interest, if of no very exalted kind; and it is im. 
possible to read it, and especially to peruse the letters and 
addresses sent to Barnum on the occasion of his first failure, 
without seeing that there must have been some good in a man 
so warmly befriended, and that, after all, though very far from 
scrupulous in his profession, Barnum is neither an evil-natured 
nor an unprincipled man. His experiences in the exhibition 
of Tom Thumb, and in the exploitation of Jenny Lind, are 
very frankly and simply told, aud tend on the whole to im- 
ams the reader’s opinion of the man. The moral of his life 
ies in the evidence it affords of the extent to which the success 
and popularity of any object of public interest, from a great singer 
down to a dwarf, depends upon extraneous conditions rather than 
on intrinsic merits. Probably no one else could have made any 
higher success out of Tom Thumb than that of a travelling raree- 
show, exhibited in fairs and on race-courses at twopence a head; 
Barnum contrived to give the exhibition a semblance of in- 
tellectuxl and dramatic interest, to secure the patronage of royalty, 
to command aristocratic audiences and high prices, and to make a 
fortune both for himself and his little puppet. Even Jenny Lind’s 
American visit would have made less noise and realized less 
money if it had not been in Barnum’s hands. The sympathy 
which he excites is that which can never be refused by ordinary 
minds to courage, cleverness, and indomitable energy ; and it must 
be added that Barnum seems to have been generous in his deal- 
ings, and that of the most atrocious piece of bad taste and bad 
feeling alleged against him—arranging and making profit out of 
the marriage of the unhappy little beings who had been so long in 
his hands—he appears, from his own account, to be almost 
entirely innocent. 

A very quaint and curious account of the then infant colony of 
Maryland, written by one George Alsop ¢ in 1666, is published 
by Mr. William Gowans, with all that luxury of type and paper 
which American publishers are wont to bestow upon ane of 
this class, and which must be taken as indicating the existence of 
a numerous class of readers with means to purchase and education 
to appreciate this kind of literature. The present volume is no doubt 
—is indeed almost avowedly—the work of a partisan, as might 
have been judged from the fact of its dedication to Lord Bal- 
timore, and its commendatory epistle to the Maryland merchants. 
Still, the account of colonial servitude by one who was actually 
for four years a bondsman in Maryland cannot be wholly with- 
out value as evidence of the character of that servitude in its more 
favourable aspects; and Alsop affirms that even in the case of 
transported offenders the established usages of the colony rendered 
it far lighter and easier than he had found a London apprentice- 
ship, acknowledging at the same time that popular report 10 
England painted it in colours quite as dark as those in which it is 
incidentally described by Macaulay. The chief interest of the 
volume to an uncritical reader lies in the naive and vivid picture it 
affords of the impressions made on an ordinary emigrant of those 
days, ignorant of everything outside of his own town or county, 
by the novel scenes of the Western continent—the rude and peril- 
ous life of the settlers, the number and daring of the beasts of 


* Struggles and Triumphs ; or, Forty Years’ Recollections of P.T. Barnum. 
Written by Himself. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

+ Gowan’s Bibliotheca Americana, A Character of the Province of 
Maryland. Described in Four distinct Parts. Also a small Treatise on the 


| Wild and Naked Indians (or Susquehanokes) of Maryland, their Customs, 


Manners, Absurdities, and Religion. Together with a Collection of 
Historical Letters. By George Alsop. A New Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion and Copious Historical Notes. By John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., Member 
of the New York Historical Society. New York: William Gowans. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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y, not as yet driven beyond the range of the thinly-scattered 
settlements ; the abundance of game, which rendered venison, a 
juxury unfamiliar to the London apprentice, anything but a treat 
to the servants of a colonial household ; and, above all, the 

roximity, the character, the manners, and usages of the Indians. 
‘All these are described in the quaint language of perfect simpli- 
city, rendered yet quainter by the author's disposition to moralize 
upon them—as when he denounces the cowardice and absence of 
heroism displayed by the bears and wolves. Apart from its his- 
torical value, the work will at least repay the devotion of an 
evening’s leisure. 

Sybaris and other Homes* is the title of a small volume, con- 
taining the description of an imaginary republic, of a suburban 
and a farming village in the Eastern States, and of the poorer 
streets and homes of Boston. ‘The last differ in no essential 
respect from what we may see at any time in half an hour’s walk 
through the worst—and especially through the Irish—quarters of 
London or Liverpool. The village scenes have a character and 
interest of their own, as throwing light on one peculiar phase 
of American life,'and on the best means of turning to general 

fit the advantages afforded by an uncrowded country and the 
consequent cheapness of land even in the Eastern States. The 
author's Utopia is distinguished by the usual characteristics of all 
such day-dreams, whether confined to paper or for a short time real- 
jzed in fact, as in the case of some Socialist communities ; namely, a 

found contempt for individual liberty, and a minute regulation 
of the details of daily life, which would be utterly intolerable to 
the manlier and more vigorous races of mankind, and to the stronger 
minds of every race, and which has been proved unhealthy even 
to those who do not find it unendurable. From Plato downwards, 
this utter inability to appreciate either the essential worth or the 
supreme delight of liberty is equally characteristic of all would-be 
reconstructors of society, whether philosophers in the closet or Red 
Republicans. 

Upon our list are two volumes of European travel—each an 
account of an ordinary tour on the Continent. One of them is in 
the form of letters written at the different stages of the journey, or, 
as the writer calls them, Papers from Over the Water t ; the other 
is intended to supply, in the records of an actual visit, and of the 
sights seen or which ought to have been seen by the visitor, Hints 

‘or Six Months in Europe.t American travellers on this side of the 
water are quite as indefatigable in the relation of their ten-times- 
told experiences, and at least as indifferent to the utter absence of 
novelty in their work, as English travellers in America. 

American commentators on the classics of our common language 
are, we think, almost more numerous, but certainly not so lengthy, 
minute, and elaborate as English ones; perhaps because their 
volumes are very commonly compilations of lectures, more or less 
recast and enlarged, but still retaining the popular style and neces- 
sary brevity of the lecture-room. A small octavo, of no great 
thickness and tolerably large type §, suffices to give us the author’s 
views of all the principal Elizabethan poets, as well as of Hooker 
and Raleigh ; and may, no doubt, serve to convey to many who 
will never read the Elizabethan literature for themselves, some 
faint notion of the age and the contemporaries of ye 

Manuals of all sciences and subjects for the use of schools are 
numerous in America, and suggest some wondering queries as to 
the extent and variety of topics embraced in an American educa- 
tion, and compressed into far fewer years than are devoted to a 
much more limited range in England. One cannot help fearing 
that the knowledge acquired must be as superficial as it is discur- 
sive, and our misgivings are not removed by the remembrance of a 
grammatical treatise of some pretension and popularity, in which 
we found the subjunctive confounded with the indicative preterite, 
and “if I were” cited as an example of a plural verb in accord 
with a nominative singular! Among this month’s publications is 
a Manual of Rhetoric ||, an art which is certainly more generally 
cultivated in America than here, but which we should hardly have 
expected to find included in the curriculum of a school. 

he Secret of Swedenborg is the title of another of the manifold 
works called forth by the anxiety of his disciples to adapt to the 
comprehension of a dull and indifferent world the teachings of the 
Archmystic. Being among those to whom text and commen- 
taries are alike involved in impenetrable obscurity, we cannot pre- 
tend to say how far Mr. James has achieved his object, or whether 
he had really grasped a secret which certainly remains hidden 
from ourselves. 


* Sybaris and other Homes. By Edward E. Hall. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


t Papers from Over the Water ; and Series of Letters from Europe. By 
Sinclair Tousey. New York: The American News Company. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1869. 

} Hints for Six Months in Europe, being the Programme of a Tour through 
parts of France, Italy, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, England, and Scotland, in the Summer of’ 1869. 
By John H. B. Latrobe. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Tribner & Co, 1869. 


§ The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. By Edwin P. Whipple. Bos- 
ton: Field, Osgood, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


|| Rhetoric. A Text-book, designed for use in Schools and Colleges, and 
for Private Study. By the Rev. K, O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., late President 
of the University of Michigan, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

The Secret of Swedenborg; being an Elucidation of his Doctrine of the 
Divine Natural Humanity. By Henry James. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & 
Co., Successors to Ticknor & Fields. London: Tribner & Co. 1869. 


The month has been prolific of novels. Among those before us 
the Three Bernices* is the most remarkable. It isa story of the 
age of Nero; and certainly the language and the incidents are 
sufficiently unlike anything modern to vindicate the author from 
all suspicion of intruding recent America into ancient Rome, 
Unhappily the absence of resemblance to anything Greek or 
toman—to any language that men at any time would be 
likely to use, or to any line of conduct they could be supposed 
to pursue—is equally perfect; and is, in short, the chief character- 
istic of the book, An extract from the dialogue would read like 
a caricature, but for the utter dulness which is mingled with 
its high-flown extravagance. Yet we cannot deny the praise 
of daring invention to the lady who makes Agrippina die 
a Christian. The Gabled Houset is a story of a very different 
quality ; but some of its metaphors are almost as startling in their 
way as the high-flown talk of Mrs. Bright’s Romans, and the 
more objectionable that their unconscious absurdity has a tendency 
to make very solemn things appear in a light irresistibly ludicrous. 

In poetry we have a new illustrated edition of Longfellow t, 
in type painfully small, and a volume by a new author §, Mr. 
Boker, the principal poem in which is a tragedy founded on the 
history of the unfortunate Sophia Dorothea of Hanover—a poem 
of which the conception is perhaps superior to the execution. 


* The Three Bernices; or, Anselmo of the Crag. By Mrs. A. M. Bright. 
Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsden, & Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 13869. 

+ The Gabled House ; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Author of “The Climbers,” 
&e. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsden, & felfinger. London : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston, 1869. 

t The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Complete 
Edition, with Illustrations. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1870. 

§ Kénigsmark, the Legend of the Hounds, and other Poems, By George H. 
Boker. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communt- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES (not included in the Subseription), Saturdays, 
November 27 and December 4, 1869, to commence at Three o'clock precisely, Executants— 
Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. Charles Halle, L. Ries, Zerbini, Burnett, and Piatti. Vocalists, 
Madame Sauerbrey and Mr. Montem Smith. Sofa stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.— 
Programmes and Tiekets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, in their New Entertainment, 

AGES AGO, W. S. Gilbert (Music by Fredcric Clay), in which Miss Fanny Holland, 

Mr. E. Connell, and Mr. Arthur Cecil will appear. With SOX AND BOX.—Royal mf 
of Illustration, 14 Regent Street. Every Evening, except Saturday, at Eight ; Thurstlay 

Saturday, at Three.— Admission, 1s., 23., 38., and 5s. 

HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 

yhe ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES STUDIES by the 


MEMBERS will OPEN on Monday next, November 29, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


QEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
' CABINET PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at 
Mall, from Hali-past Nine till Five o'clock.—Adimission, 1s.; 


the French Gallery, 120 Pall 
GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI, ITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI"), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Six (Gas at Dusk).—Admission, Is. 


HAPEL ROYAL, Whitehall. — To-morrow SERMON 
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: 
TSSTRUCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE for WOMEN.— 

A COURSE of LECTURES (consisting of about Thirty or Forty), by Professors HUXLEY, 
GUTHRIE, and OLIVER, commenced on Tuesday, the 9th of November, at 11 A.M., in in 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, and will be 1 on each 
Friday and Tuesday. Tickets for the Course, £2 2s. Single Admission to each Lecture, 2s. 6d.— 
The ‘ton. and Rev. F. ByNna, South Kensington Museum, ‘Treasurer, where Tickets may 


KRASTBOURNE COLL E @G@ 


Established 1867. 


President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, KG. 4 Chancellor of the University of 
bridge, &c. 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, January 20, 1870. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


RASTBOURNE Ce LL E, 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 

There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSITIIPS, of £20 each, in 
comer next ; one restricted to Boys under Fourteen years of age, the other without such 
restriction. 

Names of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master, the Rev. T. PopMoRE, on or before 
Tuesday, January 18. 


DULWICH COLLEGE. —The next EXAMINATION for 
Admission tothe UPPER SCHOOL will be held at the College on Saturday, December 18, 
at Ten o'clock. The College Fees vary from £12 to £18 a year, ey nog | to Age and place of 
Residence.—For particulars of the Subjects of Instruction, Terms for Boarders, Scholarships, 
Exhibitions, &c., apply to the School Secretary, Dulwich | College, S S.E. 
COLLEGE for BLIND SONS of GENTLEM EN. — 
WORCESTER PROPRIETORY COMPANY, Limited. President—The Bishop of 
LYT"’ PELTON. Principal—Rev. R. H. BLAIR, 
whom al 


MALVERN. --In a long-established LADIES’ SCHOOL there 
are TWO VACANCIES to ay a strictly limited number of Pupils of good Social 
position.—For Prospectus, address O. P., Post Office, Great Malvern. 


FOLKESTONE. .—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and o and other Competitive Examinations. —Terms : and Teferences on application. 


FXXAMINATIONS. — SAMUEL P. EAGLETON, LL. 


Sedgley, Staffordshire, receives FIVE PUPILS, and prepares them ae the Army and 
University Examinations. Terms high, but dependent on Success.—One Vacan: 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rov. G.F. 

WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington Collage, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 
Nine years of age. Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, one mile from Rugby. A List 
of Referees—including the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Benson, Master of Wellington College, 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION, in connexion with Carshalton 
House School, Principal —Rev. ALFRED BARRETT, D.D. Oxon, assisted by 
Graduates of Oxford’ and Cambridge, and Resident French and German Teachers. 

Mr. THOMAS ARTHUR, one of the Masters of Carshalton House School, formerly Second 
Master of the Royal Grammar School, Reading, subsequently Tutor in Two of the most 
Distinguished Families in France, and late P rincipal of the International College, Pare de 
Nenilly, Paris, receives TWELVE PU PILS, who attend Carshalton House School, and reside 
with him. To delicate or backward Boys Mr. ARTHUR'S Residence, which is situated on high 

round,  aahen superior advantages and Domestic Comforts. Terms, inclusive, from Eighty to 

ne Hundred Guineas per annum. References to Rev. ALFRED BARRETT, and the following 
Noblemen = Gentlemen, whose Sons have been educated by Mr. ARTHU A :—Lord Napier, 
aor. Lord went, Lord Clarina, Lord Huntingfield, Lord Sinclair, Gen. Sir J. B. Gough, 
Jon 3 G. Wymer, Bart., Gen. Sir J. Fitzgerald, Bart., Sir ‘Thomas Hepburn, Bart., 
nk M. Grcftan: Bart., tet Anthony Weldon, Bart., Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., Rev. Sir 
Erasmus Burrowes, 
Ormonde House, Tiill, Sutton. Surrey. 


TNDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 

CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY.—Mr. W.M. LUPTON (Author of “* English History 

and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) prepares GENTLEMEN for all Depart- 

ments.—Address, 15 Beaut ‘ort Buildings, Strand. 

[ND DIAN TELEGRAPH, CIV IL, and FOREST SERVICES, 
NDIDATES are specially ease: Ae" for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 

INSTITUTION, Southampton.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


KN GINEERING.— STUDENTS are prepared in_ the 

HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil Engi- 
neering, and for the Indian Public Works Department, by a complete course of Instruction, with 
or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


A YOUNG GERMAN SWISS, Twenty-seven years of age, 
of the Catholic Faith, is desirous of meeting with an Engagement as TEACHER, either 
ie = Institute r as Private Tutor. The Advertiser, after having finished his Studies at the 
has acted for several years as Professor of the German Language with a French Family, 
a Tistory: Geography, and Music in one of the most prominent Educational Establishments 
of German Switzerland. Certificates at disposal. — Address, 8. R., 117, care of Messrs. 
Haasenstein & Vogler’s Advertising Agency, Basil (Sw witzerland). 


LADY, a Member of the Church of England, desires a 
Re- seaeah as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. She has had Taunelieesile experience 
in Tesehien. and has held Positions of High Trust in the Families in which she has lived. She 
is thoroughly —— > Teach the usual Branches of English, and the French and Italian 
Languages; and has pecially successful in ‘Teaching and Grounding in Music. She can 
give among other Rotwences one to an old County Family with whom she has lived many 
years. A Salary of not less than £30 would be required.—Apply to CHRISTOPHER BELL, Esq., 
Square 


irk 
HE PRESS.—Salary £200.—Wanted, for a LIBERAL 
DAILY JOURNAL in the Country, an ASSIS TANT in the Leader and Critical 
Departments, who should also be a aqoed Descriptive Writer, Other qualifications being equal, a 
tchman who is or has been a Keporter would be preferred.—Apply (enclosing References 
and Printed Specimens of Style) to CAXTON, care of Mr. J. W. V ic ers, 2 Cowper's Court, 
Cornhill, London. 


ee ORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hota cont ¢ to its long-cxisting repute. The ote Room, with extensive 
frontage, has bee 0 “ The MANAGER” will be 
attended to. 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


TLFRACOM BE HOTEL.—A Pleasant Abode during the Winter 

De Months. Reduced Tariff from November 1.— Address, J. Bonus, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 

ICE.—For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, the 

new First-class Hotel facing the Sea, and under English Management, address the 

Hotel Company Limited, 6 Dove Court, Uld Jewry, London; or to 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
the P et S8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
FL YDROPATHY. - —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Ilkley, 


harfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire. Resident Physician and Proprictor— Dr. W. P. 
HARRISON. An unrivalled Summer or Winter Home for Patients requiring Treatment, or 
—— in search of Change or Rest.—For Prospectus apply to Mr. STRACHAN, Manager, as 


B's RHYDDING.—Physicians—WILLIAM MACLEOD, 


M.D., F.R.C.P., Edin. ; THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., Edin. 


This Medical Establish the in — is devoted to the Hygienic and 
Therapeutic Treatment of Chronic Diseases. 

The Building, situated in 100 acres of p a bold Wharfedale, 
was at of £40,000, and is well adapted the of Chronic 


Diseases in Win 
The € COM PRESSED AIR BATH, which has been in eolty use during the last fifteen years, 
—_ at other modes of treatment for the cure of Chronic 
motion and Functional Derangement of the Heart 
or de ‘rospectus, address The 


ronchitis, Asthma, the first stage — 
ANAGER, Ben Rhydding by Leeds. i 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEy. 


STEAM MAysoaToas COMPANY BOOK PASSEN 
Parcels by their Steamers Teceive 


SOUTHAMPTON. FROM MARSEILLEs. 
GIBRALTAR ...... Every Saturday, at 2 p.m, on 
AVEX Every Sunday, at 7 a.m, 


Saturday, Nov. 13, 2 p.m, Santer. Nov. 21,7 
And every alternate { 


every alte 
Saturday thereafter. ‘tk rnate 


Sunday thereafter, 


NA.. 
JAPAN.. 
AUSTRALIA ...... And every Fourth And every Fourth 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers, 
For further particulars apply at the Com; "s Offi 122 Leadenhall. London 


EDUCTION of PASSAGE MONEY.—BOMBAY LINE 
Commencing with the Steamer leaving South ton on 1 Be 
on 9th idem, the followi ing reduced Rates will be charged areed ¢ to Bom ‘ “Fie next, and Marseille 
From Southampton First Class ; Second Class, 


From 
re: yt mond through Egypt. A ding Reduction will be made in the Rates from 
one, varticlars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
ECHI’S DESPATCH BOXES and PORTABLE WRIT. 


Case: 
to Gentlemen's own ithout e Dressing Cases at 186, 6d, 
can be carried in the Pocket.—112 Regent Street, W. Eetablished rear. Catalogues post free, 


al 
ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or Plated Fittings in every variety. 
MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES for the WRITING TA 
RODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russig 
or morocco of the best oaite. Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides, 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the = make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in eo walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVE LTIES for PRESENTS, 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, ‘PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


Saturday, Nov. 27,2 p.m. { Sunday, Dee. 5,7 a.m, 


OHN BOURNE & CO., Engineers, Shipbuilders, “ 
Contractors, 66 Mark Lane, London, *®. Cc. 1 kinds of nae supplied. 
Mr. Bourne’s Works on the Steam Engine. 


ESSRS. H. B. FEARON & SON, Wine and Spirit 


Merchants, have REMOVED from their old Premises at 94 Holborn Hill B. - 
have carried on wards to NEW and EX TENSIVE PREMI 

at the Western end of the HOLBORN VIADUCT. Every kind of Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur 
in Stock. Price Lists sent = application. a FEARON’S West-End House remains at 
145 New Bond Street. 


ONOGRAMS. —The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
OGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, pott 
free —pittTiSHt and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London ‘and Paris. 


T M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of MODERN PAINTINGS 
Artists, 224, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, purchased in nearly all eases direct from the 


P. F. Poole, R.A. F. Goodall, R.A. Richardson, A.R.A, 
T. Creswick, R.A. T. 8. Cooper, R.A. Leslie, A.R.A. 

J. R.A. Hi, Lejeune, A.R.A. E. Frere. 

E.M. V RA. Hi. Pettie, A.R.A. Birket Foster. 


ission by ion of Address Card. 
T. M‘LEAN'S anw GALLERY, 7 Haymarket, next door to the Theatre. 


H. CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 

TAILORS and BREECHES MAKERS, Riding Habit Makers to the Queen, 
Royal Princesses, &c., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 59 Rue Neuve St. Augustin (One 
Door from the Rue de la Paix), Paris. 


SEWELL & CO.”8S CURTAINS AND CARPETS. 
LL the Newest FABRICS and DESIGNS for WINTER. 


Wide French Chintzes and Cretonnes from 10}d. a. peg yore: upwards of 1,000 Pieces of 
Cotelaines in choice colours, curtain width, 3s. 11d. per y: Shanghai athe 
5s. 3d. per yard, wide width. 

‘Alsarias Stripes, for Drawing and Dining Rooms, Armure Damask, and various other 
materials, from 2s. 11d. per yard ; rich Crimson, Gold, and Blue Satins for Curtains; Axminster, 
Brussels, Turkey, Persian, and Aubusson Carpets, cheaper than at any other House. 

COMPTON HOUSE, 44, 45, and 46 Old Somnge Street ; 


and 45, 46, and 47 Frith Street, Soho. 
FLOORING, 


SOLIDAIRES for 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guarantced to stand. 


2% and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., ayp 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 


Best Made. 300 different Shapes constentiy ¢ on View for Select ion and Immediate Delivery. 
Easy Chairs made to a on approval.—_F ILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St.,1 ‘actory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. —An Ill Illustrated Catal logue post free. free. 


"ESTABLISHED A.D. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of syte and finish. 
JEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, ke. 
S Jish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 188., 30s., 40s., 638., 788. 

*apier Mach¢é Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and ‘elegant pattern: 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other goog roe improvements. 
Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving te Sag pots, &c. 
Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stoc 
Jomestic Baths for every purpose. th-rooms fitted compte. 
Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and os ed pattern: 
Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Beddin quality. 

Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitch eners, Ranges, 
E’ s— Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
E’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 

S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well “made, strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE: = Hortie ultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
DEA —Gas newly patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 50s. 


CATALOGUE wh Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


[MPERIA L FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


Insurances against Five om be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
moderate rates of pre 

The recent abolition ‘of i the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fuby from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost o1 from Is. 6d. per cont upwar 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Years Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Cl 

The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES 


HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
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THe AGRA BANK, Limited, — Established in 1833, ROYAL. ‘EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
essrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
‘alcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, 
k t the Head Ome: on the Terms gutemecy with London Bankers, 
Carrent pa Credit Balance does not fall — £100. 
——~ received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., to Notice of 


ditto 
ditto ditto 3 ditto 


Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, ey of which may be 


obtained on sPP +r t exchange of the day on any of Se | Branches of the Bank, free of 
issued atthe curren Bills purchased or sent for collec 
‘ani ed in ‘British and Foreign in East India Stock and 
tody of the same undertaken 
Navy. and Civil Pay and realized. 
7 other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


L‘Y LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 


Established 1823. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1869. 
Bubscribed Capital (£900,000 uncalled) £1,000,000 
[uvested Assets... 5,425,000 


r= to $5 per ‘cent. of. gross amount including 
Ging = declared, and 19 times the Annual Premium Income.) 


Annual 
Interest on Investments ..... 500,930 
Gross amount assured by Policies, including ne declared ...... secese 9,833,000 
ppropriated (for the Five years ending on 
Total amount ot Bonuses hitherto 4,164,147 


7.914.299 


one of M i of C ) at per cent. on the Annual Income. 
rances are ted upon the Lives of Persons in every station of life for Sums not 
— — £10,000, ithe or without Participation in Profits. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Deanna, &e., my be obtained on application 
prwunlly oF by letter, to the Actuary, at the Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, (Established 1839.) 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
Right Hon. T. E. HEADLAM, M.P., Q.C., sebieaiienaananed 
Subscribed Capital .......... £1,000,000 
id 70,000 


Accumulated Fun at Christmas, 1868 


691,045 

‘Annual Income from Premiums after deducting Re-assurance epee £93,413 
Annual Interest of Invested Funds 32,322 125,735 
Force, i Bonus Additions 250 


The Association has never taken over the Business of a any tie Company by amalgamation 

orpurchase. Exclusive of the large subscribed Capital, the accumulated Funds are amply suf- 
ficient to meet all obligations. It values net Premiums only, the whole “ Loading” being strictly 
reserved for future Expenses and Profits. 

NEW BUSINESS of 1868.—New Policies issued, 618 ; Sums Assured thereby, £439,870; New 
Premiums received, £15,443. 

BONUS YEAR, 1870.—Nine-tenths (90 per cent.) of the Profits are divided among the 
Assured every Five Years. The Fifth Division of Profits will take place at Christmas, 1870. 


12 Waterloo Place, London. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Extension to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and other Foundation Schools. 
President—His Grace ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Sir James Alderson, M.D. rthur Thomas Malkin, Esq. 
Henry Nugent —* Esq. the Right Rev. the Lord Bish of Oxford. 
Francis Barlow, E The Right Hon. ~ Frederick Pollock, Bart. 


M. Buller, Bart, M.P. 
Lord Richard Cavendish. 
Sir Robert Charles Dallas, Bart. 
rancis H. Dickinson, 
ir Francis H. Doyle, 
k, Esq. 


Edward Romilly, E 7 

The Most Hon. the arquis of Salisbu 
The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole, P. 
Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., M.D. 

The Right Hon. James Stuart W ortley. 

J. Copley Wray, Esq. (Chairman). 


Amount of Capital subscribed, £600,000, on has been paid £30,000 
Amount 


Addition to Policies nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
The Ninth Quinquennial Division of Profits, June, 1870. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
CapiTAL—TWO MILLIONS. 
Annual Revenue from Life £110,000 
Life Reserve (exclusive of Annuity Fund).. La 
Total Funds (wholly inves: 
r last Re 


Annual Revenue aon Interest thereon oo 
OFFICE IN LoNDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


London Board of Directors. 
WILLIAM MILLER, Esq., Chairman. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE G. ANDERSON, Esq. 
PHILIP CURRIE, Esq. 

HENRY JAMES LUBBOCK, Esq. 
SIR CHARLES R. McGRIGOR, Bart. 
HARVEY RANKING, Esq. 
WILLIAM MUNRO ROSS, Esq. 

R. D. SASSOON, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

WILLIAM WALKINSHAW, Esq. 


The Directors invite attention to the following facts, in support of this Company's claims 
to public confidence: — 


(Established A.D. by Charter of Hing Gouge and confirmed by Special 


OrFicE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
Mark Currie Close, 


Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo 


Joseph Ediman 
Gosch Eric Corrington Smi 


Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Joseph Somes. 
Francis "Alex. ‘Hamilton, tea Ww Vilham Wal Wallace, | Esq. 
Robert eath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee~-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


‘ M ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DULY This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 


FIRE DU 
for tia INSURANCES. 


Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits, 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost < row © frames end Medical Fees, 
A liberal partici — in Profits, tee of a la: pemeutes Capital Stock, and 
Charter, LL, thet ities of 
e advantages 0’ ok — with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
testes by the experience of a Century and a Half. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary+ 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
ale Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 


pons Returns made to Members in each a. 
The whale of the Profits are Givided, goanel amongst the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareho! 
The rate of abatement of ay a ven for the current year on Life Policies is 
one cent. for Old Series, and Fire Policies (char cent. 
rate of return on ‘0 harged at ii 
The Directors are w! as Agents persons of good position and character. 
December 24, 1868. 
Claims paid on Life to this date £798,002 
Returned in Abatement of ditto 555044 
‘ASSETS. 
Accumulated Fund £1,252,174 
Present Value of Life Premiums.. 9271,369 
LIABILITIES. 

Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) ...... + £1,542,361 

Present Value of Life Annuities (28787 por oo 
onan details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to the 

retary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrFice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OFFICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this the Bonuses thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting en in Fi Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaran: to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 


ances may be e on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 
The also and Endowments. 
me an eae the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
ngdom, 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.p. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., ayp 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq.. Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


NATH. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
J. A. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
HARVEY BRAND, Esq. 
EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
ALFRED D. CHAPMAN, Esq. 
MARK W. COLLET, Esq. 
Sir F. CURRIE, Bart. 
F. G. DALGETY, Esq. 
BONAMY DOBREE, Esq. 
JOUN ENTWISLE, Esq. 
GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. WILLIAM B. WATSON, Esq. 

The Share ye of this Cosperation is panne, of which One-half, or £448,275, has been paid 


up. The total Invested Funds on 
1 Balance-Sheet.. tog together with iculars of the Life 


The following i inting 
rtment, may on application at e ow! tems 1 
ted therefrom : — 


Life Business have been extrac 
Policies in force for ... 
Ann 


HARRY GEO. GORDON, Esq. 
A. C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 

JOHN A. HANKEY, Esq. 
LOUIS HUTH, Esq. 

HENRY J.B. KENDALL, Esq. 
CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 

Capt. R. W. PELLY, R.N. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

P. F; ROBERTSON, Esq. 
ROBERT RYRIE, Esq. 


Accumulated Premiums » £1,331,150 
The Fire Duty having been abolished, Fire I are now effected without any charge 
‘ond the Premium. 
arine Insurances can be — =f at the Head Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 


Mauritius, Hong Kong, and Shang. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


Roek LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


1. Th of t of the Life Department (including Agent’s Commission) have 
not for many years exceeded 10 per cent. upon the net Premiums. Upon the total 
Revenue (i.e. Premiums and Interest combined) they are at the present time less than 8 | 
ber cent., or, excluding Commission, under 3} per cent. 


In the last valuation of the Liabilities under Assurance Policies the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality was employed throughout, and the rate of Interest assumed was 3 per cent. ; 
except in respect of 863 of the older Policies, which were taken at 4 per cent., the rate on 
which their Premiums are founded. In the case of no Policy, whether taken at 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent., was any part of the addition made to the pure Premium for future Expenses 
and Profits anticipated, but the whole “ Loading " was rigorously deducted. The Annuij- 
ties were valued by the English Life Table, No. 2, at 3 per cent. Interest, reserving the 
same Loadings as are considered necessary by the Office in the sale of these transactions. 

The Company publishes its Accounts (including full details of the Tnvestments) in a form 
which enables every ordinary man of business to judge for himself of its financial posi- 
tion, besides affording professional Actuaries the means of testing with precision the 
sufficiency of its Reserves to meet future liabilities. Copies of these may be had by 
‘pplication at any of the Company's Offices or Agencies. 


A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


Direct 
G. P. Bidder, Esq. te er Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J. G. Dodson, K.C. _C.B. 
ba 
. Fuller, Esq. > 
Hudson, Esq. W. B. Towse. Esq. 
| 5. Lawrence E H. Tritton. E Esq. 
1. Longden, E sq. 8. H. Twining, Esq. 


The LIFE ASSURANCE Any. which has been established upwards 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund than THREE 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other Geetelaes Securities : 


| Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at hat date: 5,080,750 2 11 
thereon (Northampton ‘Table of Mortality, 
is less than one-half the Fund invested. - 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ............ soe. 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits oer. for the Seven Years ending 20th 
Annual Incom ‘4 
Total Claims paid_inclusive of Bonus Addition ou 7 } 


A 4 of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the antes Valuatiot. 
Tables of Rates, and every information, to be ned on application. 
| JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 
719 
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HEL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


& I HAVE NO APPETITE.”—Then Use “ WATERS 
QUININE WINE,” the finest Tonic Bitter in the World. Sold by Grocers, 
Confectioners, &¢., at 30s. Dozen, 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, 
LEWIS & CO., Agents, Worcester, = 


H= AL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they ean supply Orders at the shortest notice. 


196, 197, 1988 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


FIELD'S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP in Table 

5 to Ib., Scented, and “YORK AND LANCASTER” Tablets, 

Rose Perfume. Both the above packed in handsome Boxes of 3 Tablets each, ls. per exe 
Wholesale—J. & J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E, 


EAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 25s. to 


133s.; Goose-down Quilts, from 11s. to 64s. List of Prices mas gan sent free by post on 
application bo HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, W 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 


post. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


N OTICE.—The SPECIAL DESIGNS of Plain and Inlaid 

Oak and Walnut Dining-Room wood Bedr and and Walnut Drawing- 
Room FURNITURE made by JOUN tiene SMEE & bear their Name and Address, 
and are entered at Stationers’ Hall. Inspection of their i 4 and Manufactory is in- 
vited. —Letters should be addressed } IN FUL L to No. 20 Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate ‘Terminus. 


ps, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


eden Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prines of Wales, and H,I.M. the Emperor of Russia ; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


61 Strand, and . and 35 Royal Exchange, London. ’ 
s. d. 
Lever Watches, from 6 


Gol 
Gold Half Chronometers, winding 
with or without a Key, from ..,... 3615 0 


£s.d. 

Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 
Silver Half Chronometers, windin 

with or without a Key, from ...... 26 0 

0 

0 


Gold Hanting, Case exice. © Silver Half Chronometers in Hunt- 
Gold Geneva Watches, examined 
and guaranteed, from ...cceseseesee 7 7 0 Marine Chronometers, from ........ 36 15 


Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from ......++++00++ erececccee £4 43, 

Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., ; winding with or without a Key, 

Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description: Turret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


No Key being | wend. the Watch is kept free from Dust, and ioguhety Air-tight; they are 
especially adapted and recommended = the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and ‘Travellers, and 
are sent safe by poss & to all parts: of the World, 


d. £ 8s. d. s. d. £ s.d. £ s.d. 
GOLD...... 10 10 0 0 00 30 00 0 each. 
a SILVER .. 5 5 0 88 0 1212 0 2000 00 w 
BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, > and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, ach. 


Sream FAcTory—t8 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, "AND % OLD BOND STREET, W. _ 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
M APPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
DINNER SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. 
TEA AND COFFEE 


PLATE CHESTS 
AND CANTEEN CASES, 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 


BISCUIT BOXES, 
CRUET STANDS. 
| SPIRIT FRAMES 


SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND BUTTER Co‘ )LERS. 
E TRAYS AND FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS. 
SALVERS. 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’S Winsley ag and Sheffield Factories. 
Illustrated Catalogues post 
West-Enp Snow Rooms, WAREHOUSE, 
76,77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. ~*~ 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS, 
Patented in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States.” / 


THE BURFORD LOCK BUCKLE. 
EVERY LUGGAGE STRAP MUST HAVE A BUCKLE. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS, OVER ONE TITAT DOES 
NOT, ARE MANIFEST. 


THE BURFORD BUCKLE IS A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS, 


J. BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Will send a Descriptive Circular, with Engravings and Prices, on Application. 


JVENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


S.— Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BUI LOM 8 Show Rooms. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimneypieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ree ge gag ot workmanship. Black Stoves, 8s. to 
£9 5s. ; Bright ditto, with Ormolu Ornaments, £3 &s. . Bronzed Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 
£5 12s.; Steel and Ormolu Fenders, frem £3 3s. to £25; £1 5s. to £100; Fire- 
irons, from 3s, 3d. the Set to £4 10s. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ‘ALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, —, re of Prices and Plans of the 20 large Showrooms, post free.— 
39 Oxford Street, W. A, 2,3, and 4 Newmar. Street; 4,5,and6 3s Place; and 1 New- 
man Yard. W. ith the | tae, RAILWAY FACIL ITIES the cost of delivering Goods to the 
most distant Parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, 
when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


eats 
HE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
City.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN o'clock, instead 
of Eight as heretofore 
CO. TEAS and COFFEES continue to maintain the of 
at their ‘aeanilive prices which first brought them into notice in the year 1836. 
Lists of Prices sent post free on application. 


RIDGW AY & co., the Tea » Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


A ANDALUZA, Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 


Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively.—For Price List, "sddress JOSE PIODELA, 
124 Fenchurch Street, E. C, Sample One Dozen Cases, 25s. and 54s. cash. 


PURE | CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore Street, loin. w., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.—Family Claret Vin Ordinaire 

Claret {Sound full 
5.—Dessert Claret . (Fine flavoury Bordeau 


EH; LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 


90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street London, 8.E. 


TTARVEY’S SAUCE, —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


AR IVE 


ebrated Sauce are postigulariy requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


MSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1869. 

The GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, being the First Prize, and aunerite to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise 
«rried the First Prizes at the PAnis and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS. 

A single Trial will at once convince the Consumer of the great su) 
and learness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully showing the 
high distinctions. 


riority in flavour, strength, 
e correctness of the received 


Every Genuine Jar bears Baron Lresia’ Signature. 


post free. 


LDRIDGE’ Ss BALM of COLUMBIA Cools, Refreshes, an 
prevents the Hair falling off during the heat of Summer. It restores and strenethey 

weak Hair, prevents it turning Grey, and cleanses from Dandritf, It causes Eyebrow: 


and Moustaches to grow ; softens and beautifies them. It is invaluable ft 
3s. 6d., 68., and 11s.—22 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for ’ 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GEYER, 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir TIENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Trelan, observes ._ 
“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to bee very pure ona likely tp 
create disgust. and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Mr. EDWARD SMITH, F -K. S., Medical Ofticer to the Poor Law Board of Great Bri ritain, 
in his work “On Consumption,” writes:—* We think it a great advan that there is one 


kind of Cod Liver Oil is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-. 
supplied by Dr. De Jong! ge ight-Brown (jj 


in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
emists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 

NOTICE.—Nearly all the pewly, Publis shed Books advertised in this day's“ Sat 

Review” are in Circulation at MUI 'S§ SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are 

the demand increases, and an ample Jace is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 

as they appear. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on application, 
New Oxford Street, November 27, 1869. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, comm mencing st 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


»- See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, postage free on 
application. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers te MUDIE’S M NCHESTER: LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside, 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amoun A according to the supply reguizels All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 


may also be had free on application. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, or Society for Promoting the Know- 


ledge of Art by Copying and Pablishing Important Works of Ancient Masters. 
24 Old Bond Strect, W. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual 


Subscription, £1 1s.—All Persons becoming Members befire the 31st of December will 

return for the Subscription of the Current Year, Chromo-lithographs, viz: 
. The Adoration of the Kings, after the Freseo by Pietro Perugino, at Citta della — 
2.7 itippo Benizzi healing Children, after the Fresco by Andrea del Sarto, in the Anni 

at orenc 

Particulars relating to the Society can be obtained, personally or by letter, from 

24 Old Bond Street, W. 


: F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


(HE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS of the ARUNDEL 


SOCIETY are in course of Distribution to those Members who have paid their 
Subscription. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


{)NTIRELY NEW CLEARANCE LIST.—The DIRECTORS 

of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY have just published an entirely new CLEARANCE 
LIST, in which they haye offered more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Standard and 
other Works at marvellously Low Prices, in order to effect a Clearance. 


Copies of the New List can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 


100, 000 VOLUMES of STANDARD and other BOOKS 


to be Sold at exceedingly Low Prices.—For List of Prices, apply to the 
Beereary of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
zondon, 


100 VOLUMES of BOOKS of Recent Date for £2 103s— 


Apply to the Secretary of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. 


EN NTIRELY NEW CLEARANCE LIST.—100,000 Volumes 


must be CLEARED in consequence of the TRANSFER of the BUSINESS of the 
NEW L iBRARY COMPANY, 


NEW. LIBRARY COMPANY.—LIBRARY DEPART- 


MENT.—Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per annum upwards can_commence at any date. 
All the Newest Books added to the Library as soon as they per —F ‘or particulars, apply to 
the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, Cav endish Square, London, 


NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—NEW CARRIAGE-FREE 


'TTERMS.—Carriage Paid to and fro.—Apply to the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 


MESSRS. BAGSTER’S BIBLICAL WORKS.—Just pub- 


lished, a descriptive CATALOGUE, illustrated with numerous Specimen Pages. By 


Landon : SAMUEL BaasTer & Sons, 15 Paternoster Row. 


OTICE SUBSCRIBERS for 1870.—The SATURDAY 


REVIEW, >. ‘all Newspapers and Magazines, promptly supplied by the undersigned.— 


STREET Brovuk ks, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


PREAKFAST.— —EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting. 


RATES.—In a Pocket Volume, all the 


> fAGIS- 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :— By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws PARTS of STATUTES of the last Session relating to ¥ 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and “by a careful application of the tine TRAT ES, ROC. MUNICIPAL, and ECCLESIAS' W, = 
groverties of well-selected d Cocoa, Mr. Ep Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately Index. A Copy by post, free, to any Person enclosing a Fost ce 


» 7s. 6 
Stamps for the amount to the 


milk. “Sold in may save us heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
Packets, labelled—J. EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


“Law Times” Office, 10 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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November 27, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


own and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.—Established 


in 1366 for the purpose of supplying the Current Literature of the Day at TRADE 
PRICES. Chi Chief Office—17 Poland Street, Oxford Street, London. 


LL LL THE NEWEST BOOKS as they are issued from the 
A Press at 25 PER CENT. OFF the published Prices—with a few Exceptions—can be obtained 
from the TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 


95 PER CENT. OFF THE NEWEST BOOKS allowed 


by the TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 


— IN THE SHILLING allowed off all 


BOOKS as they are issued from the Press. 


All ALL THE NEWEST BOOKS announced in any of the 


Current Numbers of the Duily or Weekly Papers can be had at the above Discount. 


Town and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.—For Terms 
and full Particulars, apply to the Secretary of the TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK 
SOCIETY, 17 Poland Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Now ready, 39 pp. Svo.; post free, 7d. 


FREF TRADE, RECIPROCITY, and the RE- 


VIVERS: an Inquiry into the Effects of the Free-Trade Policy upon Trade, 
Manufactures, and Employment. By Joun Nopie, Author of “ Fiscal 
Legislation, 1842-65.” 


fon. JOHN Bricut, M.P., in a letter to the sa 
as If all the world could read it, how much good it 


s. “T think it excellent in 
effect.” 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. LIVERPOOL: ADAM HOLDEN. 
MANCHESTER: JOHNSON & RAWSON. 


Just published, 
GUrz CANAL.—WYLD’S OFFICIAL MAP of the SUEZ 
MARITIME CANAL. With Sections, Plans of Ismaila, Suez, and Port Said. One 
sheet, 1s.; in case, 23. 6d. 
WYLD'S ISTHMUS of SUEZ and LOWER EGYPT. One sheet, Is.; in case, 2s. 
her to th , 457_Strand, W.C.; 11 and 12 CG 
Wane, 2 Royal Exthanse, EC. 


Y COMMAND of HER MAJESTY. — HIGHLANDERS 


of ‘SCOTLAND: —This important Publication will be completed and delivered to Sub- 
ber. Two Volumes, 31 Illustra- 


gcribers during the First Week of December. 
tions, the Original Drawings by Kenneth Mac sq. 18 Guineas, with 
and handsomely bound.—Mr. MITCHELL, Publisher to the Royal Library, 


nd Street, W. 
e origin al Drawings may still be seen at the Publisher's, 


vo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 

4 and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
H. Hopesox. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 

Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HamiLTon inherent 

in the idea of the Infinite. 


Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Pant II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 
London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


W ORKS by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Latest Editions, thoroughly revised :— 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT, 8vo. 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL, 8vo. 15s. 

*,* These two Works contain a systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 
THE STUDY of CHARACTER, 8vo. 9s, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, crown 8vo. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, crown 8vo, 4s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


*,* A Manual of Psychology and Ethics, 
London: Lonemans, GRBEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Recently published, in fep. 8vo. pp. 300, price 6s. 
LT Je8t ; its INFLUENCE on LIFE and HEALTH. By 
“ An admirable little volume. ”— Morning Star. 


Forbes WINsLow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
“ Treated in a very philosophical aa een” 


London Review. 
It should be consulted by the medical profession; in fact by all who desire 

to enjoy good health.”— News of the World. 

** Dr. Winslow has demonstrated in a successful manner the value of light as an 

agent.” — Observer. 

* An exhaustive treatise on the value of light. It onght are be im the hands of all 

interested in the sanitary condition of the people.” *—John > 

London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Row. 


Lately published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


LEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL ME- 
4 CHANICS, illustrated by numerous Examples. pas the Third Edition of 
vel tary Examples in Practical Mechanics.” By the Rev. Joun F. TWIsDEN, 


By 


M. z Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 
London: LOoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


(GOLDSMITH'S ALMANAC for 1870, price 64d. — Elegant, 


usefnl, and portable, it is essentially adapted for the Pocket not only from its 


size, but from its containing a vast amount of useful and valuable Matter or Occasional 


aT bet kept by all Booksellers in a variety of Bindings. 
London : Published by the STATIONERS’ CoMPANY, and sold by all Booksellers. 


CLERICAL» ALMANACKS FOR 1870. 
GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK. Price, cloth, 
6d. ; roan tuck, 5s. ; morocco, 63. ; with lock, 8s. 
The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, 6d. 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK, much enlarged. Sewed, 9d.; 


roan tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco, do., 4s.; with lock, 6s. 
Printed for the Company of STATIONERS, and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, 


(THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S, INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


sone for 1870, in severed Sizes, ont * & great Variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Biudings, may now be had of all 


This day, ls. 


QUR POLITICAL DUTY. By Captain Maxs, RN. 


London: METCHIM & rt & SON, 20 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Just published, crown own 8V0. pp. vill. 9 and 190, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE IRISH LAND. By Gerorcr Campsett, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces of India, Author of “ Modern India,” &c. &c. 
Part I.—A Visit in the Spring. Part II.—A Visit in the Autumn. 

London: Trsyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Price 1s.; by post, Is. 14. 


PROPOSED INSTITUTION of a JOINT COMMITTEE of 
the LEGISLATURES and GOVERNMENTS of the VARIOUS PARTS of. m4 
BRITISH EMPIRE to Promote their Unity and Welfare,and having its Mectings ir Grea‘ 


London: Trilsyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Just published, post free Is. 


GELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON: the Leading Ideas on 
whith a Constitution for London should be Based. A Letter to the Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce, M.P., from CHARLES BUXTON, M.A., M.P. 

London : METROPOLITAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 209 Piccadilly, We 


On November 27, price Is. ; by return of post, Is. 1d. 


B the WESTERN CHURCH UNDER ANATHEMA? A 
Council of 1869. By Epmunxp Froutxrs, B.D., Author 
J.T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and StMPKIN. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
(THE ROMAN INDEX and ITS LATE PROCEEDINGS: 
a Second Letter to Archbishop Manning. By E. 8. — B.D. 
Also, 3 CR Thousand, Is. 64.; by post, Is. 7 
THE CHURCH’S CREED or the CROWN ’S CREED? 
Or the A. Letters in cloth, 4s.; by post, 4s. 4d. 
Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
Just published, with Map, ls. ; or by post, | is. 1d. 
(in Support of the Working Men’s Petition to the Queen.) 
— of BRITISH COMMERCE, showing the great 
a of our Colonial Trade. By C. W. Eppy, late Radcliffe Travelling Fellow of 


London: VACHER & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 


PaTRANAs. 


Just ready, cloth elegant, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of “Tradit ions of Tirol. 
Tilustrations by E. H. 
Gnirritu & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


QOVIND : a Story of Norwegian Country Life. By 
BJORNSTJERNE BJGRNSON. Translated by SiVERT and ELIZABETH HJERLEID. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSH & Co. 

Tust published, Second Edition, with Ad lenda, contait aining ; additional Facts and Cases in 
ustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
DETECTOR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 

London: H. 219 Regent Strect. 


Just published, Third Edition, “revis vised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 23. 6d. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 


THE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE illustrated with ESSAYS 
and NOTES. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Principal of 
the Edinburgh University. Second Edition. 


“ A really great work...... The second and from the time of the Seven Sages to Marcus 
revised edition of Sir A. GRANT'S important Aurelius...... The text of the Nicomachean 
on the of Aris- is enhjoined, ample and it 

otle ma: ak too hi ,of thei 
history of the main currenteof ethical thought 


clearness, scholarship, and 
Fortnightly Review. 


London: LoneMANs, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in 8vo. post-free, price 1s. 
HE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By James Carnp. 
Eminently moderate and practical.” — The Times. 
“ Proposals like these bring us to the main issue with which the Government 
and Parliament have to deal in settling the question.” —Saturday Review, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


RATIONAL and SCRIPTURAL REVIEW of the 
SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; shewing the 
urgent necessity for Reform. By WILLIAM Purton, M.A. Author of “ Philocalia,” 


g London: LoncMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


JEAN INGELOW’S WORKS. 
In fep. 8vo. with 8 Wood Engravings, price 6s, 
MOPSA_ the FAIRY. By Jean Incrrow. 

“ Miss Ingelow’s, as all fairy tales and we cannot hel thinking that in one or 
should be, are marked not only by true poetry, two of these Miss Ingelow's ore Be has = pane 
but by a real sense of humour...... We have its. niches expression.” —Nonco 
not seen such genuine fairy tales since book that will fascinate every old 
sen’s.’’— Westminster Review, oun to read at all, and will exeite the 

“ The most perfect things: in the book are | delight and wonder of all children enough 
the poems scattered through it. For the most | even to listen.” —Scotsman, 
part they are pure lyrics of the highest order, 


POEMS by Jzan IneEtow, 15th Edition, price 5s. 


A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems, 3d Edition, 5s, 
London: LonemanNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 5s. with 47 Illustrations, 
HE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in Cooking Opera 
tions, with an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford, and his Economical 
for Domestic 


Systems, and numerous Suggestions adapted Use. By 
FREDERICK Epwarps, Jun, 
By the same Author, 


THE VENTILATION of DWELLING HOUSES, and the 
Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire-places. In royal 8vo. with 107 
Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

Fifth 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Prevention. 
Edition, revised, in royal 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
The New Edition of Mr. Epwarns's “ Domestic Fire-Placcs” will appear 
in January. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in fep. 8vo. price 6s, 


EASONS of FAITH; or, the ORDER of the Christian 
Argument Developed and Explained. By G. S. Drew, M.A. Author of 
“ Scripture Lands in Connexion with their History,” &c. 

“Full of well compacted arguments, and we heartily concur. The book is altogether 
written with a terseness and clearness of style @ suggestive one, and we warmly commend 
which cannot be too much praised in a trea- it.”.—Record. 
tise of this kind. We are satisfied that Mr. “ The plan of this work is a judicious one. 
Drew's conception of the order in which the Mr. Drew actually carries on a conversation 
Christian evidences should be <aqpieped and with a doubter, and this gives an animated 


explained is the correct one. We heartily character to what often would be abstruse and 
recommend his work, as interesting and likely o- We can conceive many cases in which 
a volume yous’ 4 of the greatest bene- 


to be useful.”—Guardian. 


Novel and interesting.” —Examiner, fit."—Clerical Journ 


“ Characterised by adequate knowledge, by 
cand ee and by refined, suggestive thought. 
ercess One of the best conceived an 
duced in recent times.” — Wonconformiat. 

“The object of the a is to present the 
Christian argument in the best form adapted 
to the wants of modern —epes. With 


“Its specialty lies i “its careful exhibition 
of the mutual inde pendence of the stages of 
the argument......3 Mr. Drew is well up in the 
literature and thought of his subject, and his 
book is really pleasant reading—warm-heartec 
and earnest as well as thoughtful and well 
informed, with a good deal of terse, pithy 
remark coming in very tellingly in the course 
of the —Literary Churchman. 


the value and general force of 


and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D.,F.R.C.S. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand, And all Booksellers, 


London; Lowancans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[ November. 27, 1869, 


In a few days will be published, royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
FOR 1869. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For DECEMBER (2s. 6d.) contains : 


Line Engravings. 
1, THE LADY’S TAILOR, after H. 8S. MARKS. 
2. IN THE SEPULCHRE, after M. CLAXTON. 
3. THESEUS, from the Sculpture in the British Museum. 
Literary Contributions._The Knights of the Middle Ages, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, Tilus- 


trated ; Picture Galleries of Italy—Parma and aries, by James Dafforne, Tilustrated 5 i Antoine 
Joseph Wiertz ; The Stately Homes of Se land. urne Hal!, by 8. C. Hall, F , Illus- 


trated ; British Artists, their Style and Character—William Gale, by James Redes Iilus- 
trated; The Leigh Hunt Memorial, Illustrated; Recent = ese in Minor British 
Industries—Twisted Iron-work, by Henry Murray, F.S.A., with other 
Papers on current Art-Topics. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Ready on Monday, 29th inst., the DECEMBER Number of 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS : 


1. Roland Yorke: a Sequel to “The Channings.” By the Author of “East 
Lynne ”—2, Leicester Square Soup Kitchen—3. Christmas Carols—-4. David Garth’s 
Night Watch. By Johnny Ludlow—5. The First Christmas Rose—6, Joseph Gold- 
ing’s Last Christmas—7. Something about Diamonds—-8. Shirley Mill—9. The 
Knight’s Tomb—10. Feathers and Spangles. 


Price One Shilling. 


Now ready, with 7 Illustrations, Is. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS: 


A LONDON SOUP KITCHEN. Drawn by William M‘Connell. 

THE AFFAIR OF THE RED Sep Trans. By the Author of 
“A Vaurien,” &c. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 

OPPOSITE A CABSTAND. 

DEAR DECEMBER. Illustrated by B. Ridley. 

THE ROMANCE OF MEDICINE. 

QUESTIONABLE FACES. 

OLD FRIENDS. By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 

A BOOK FOR FAIR WOMEN. 

MR. O'REILLY. Illustrated by G. B. Goddard. 

HOW MR. MINTER WON AND LOST HIS SEAT FOR GOLBOROUGH. 
A Story of the Election Petitions. 

THR Y PAPERS. By a PERIPATETIC. Michaelmas Term at 

bridge—Mornings at a Studio—Hunting Waterfalls. 

A winter's NIGHT. Illustrated by T. Morten. 

A RUN TO THE SOUTH AFTER CREATURE-COMFORTS. 

THE EARLY DAYS OF NAPOLEON III. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ON DECEMBER 4, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE GRAPHIC, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Among the numerous distinguished Artists who have promised to assist the enterprise in 
various ways, may be mentioned :— 
ANSDELL, R., A.R.A. JEANES, W.F. 
ARMITAGE, E., A.R.A. JEUNE, H. LE, A.R.A. 
BEVERLEY, W. KEENE, C 
BUCKMAN, E. LEIGHTON, J., F.S.A. 
DEANE, W.W. LESLIE, G. D., A.R.A. 
LUXMORE, A. H. 
MASON, G., A.R.A. 
ELMORE, A., A.R.A. ORCHARDSON, 0. Q., A.R.A. 
FAED, T., R.A. PETTIE, J., A.R.A. 
FILDES, 8. L. PINWELL, G. J. 
FRITH, W. P., R.A. POYNTER, E. J., A.R.A. 
GOODALL, WALTER. a VAL. 
GRANT, SIR FRANCIS, P.R.A. 
THOMSON, J. GORDON. 


WATTS, G. F., R.A. 
HOUGHTON, A. B. WEIR, HARRISON. 
HUNT, ALFRED. 


Woops, H. 
Published at the Offices of THE GRAPHIC, 190 Strand, London, 
And sold by all Booksellers, News Ageats, and at ee principal Railway Stations in the 
PALL MALL BUDGET. 


United Kingdom. 
ConTENTs oF No. LXI., NOVEMBER 27, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. English Family Life. 
The Paris Elections. The Protesting Attitude of Mind. 


of France (from a Parisian). 


perism. From an Englishman in Spai 
Politics, History, and the Ecumenical | phe Of the Nile Basin. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


Coun 
Giving No Charity. Thwaites on Local Self-Govern- 
Mormon Difficulties. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. Discordant Medical Opinions. 
The Ministerial Crisis in Italy. Indian Affairs. 


The Real Knot of the Land , 
Frah Complications in Asiatic Affairs. 
The Employment of Children and 

Women in Agriculture. 
Political Corruption in America. 
The Pilgrimage to Suez. 
The High Church Revival. 
Scholastic Appointments, New Books. 


OccASIONAL NOTES, FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Summary or News. 


The Discernment of a Crisis. 
The Organization of Charities. 


REVIEWS. 


Mr. Ffoulkes. 
* Beautiful Women.” 
“ The Scapegoat.” 


FRASER? S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 
No. CCCCLXXX. price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


the Public, and the Press. 

Dr. Pusey and Dr. Temple. 

Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 
—Book IV. Chaps. IV. and V. 

The Rosse Telescope set to New Work. 
By Ricuarp A, Procror, B.A. 


A Poet of the Lower French Empire, 
To Know, or Not to Know? B: Frances 
Power Cope. 
Orthodoxus Tyrannus: a Parable, 
Victor Hugo’s “‘ L’Homme qui Rit,” 


London: LonemAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
On Monday the 29th instant, 1s. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. No. OXX, 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 2327, 
SHAMROCKIANA. Chapter 1.—The Bygone. 
LA GRANDE MARQUISE, 
MORETTI'S CAMPANULA. 
THE DECAY OF MURDER. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 7. —Rearete and Follies 
pa Mr. Childersleigh finds a Trainer 
»  9%—The Crédit Foncier and ‘Mobiller of Turkey (Limited). 


Smit, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On November 39, price 1s. 


[HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 


ConTE: 
1. RED_AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” 
Chapters 30 to 34 


2. POETRY OF THE PERIOD. Summary. 

3. A STRANGE CHRISTMAS EVE. 

4. THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. By the Author of“ Lord Byron's Married Life.” 
5. THE CRUISE OF THE MERLIN. 

6. MADEMOISELLE SCUDERI. A Tale of the 17th Century. 

7. SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. Conclusion, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, the DECEMBER PART of 


LA TOILETTE DES ENFANTS.—Special Journal for the 


Designs and Models of Children's Costume, with Coloured Engravings, Pattern’ 
cuts, Tales for Children, and a great variety of Amusing and Interesting 3 Matter. Sonny 
Part, ls. Annual Subscription, 12s., post free. 


ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Just published, the CHRISTMAS PART of 
A MODE ILLUSTREE, Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine of 


Fashion, with more than 200 beautiful Designs of the latest Fashion: 4 
in general, 5 i, 5 magnificent Coloured Plates, real Pictures of Art, and a great aie ae ~~ cae 


Matter. 
ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Just published, 


CHILDREN’S INTERNATIONAL CHRISTMAS 


ALBUM. By the Countess D'ELrr. Tales for Children in French and Engi. with 
to. boards, 


— Woodcuts, and 6 Coloured Plates of Children’s Fashionable Costumes. 
price 


ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


97 51 ARTICLES of all kinds for EXCHANGE and SALE 


br Private People. The List includes Articles of Music, Literature, Science 
Dress, Sport, Mechanics, Fer nd Garden &e. &¢.—in fact, 
something for Everyone. See E AND MART JOURNAL. | Post free for 
Three Stamps. Many Articles of Minick is Invited) on at the Chief Offices, 
32 Wellington Street, Strand, London 


NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, and other Associated Disorders, 


ing the along the Spine. By Jonn Cnap- 
MAN, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C to See Record of 
MEDICAL MIRROR b and December.—Price 


London: TrUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


DOBROYE 2D CASTLE, Todmorden.— THE BUILDER of 


his Week contains View of Dobro: Castle, and Plan of the Ground Floor and Offices— 
The Possibilities of Street Architecture—Albert Durer—Burlington House—Current Topics—Art 
News, &c. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—l York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


SIR J. LUBBOCK’S “PREHISTORIC TIMES.” 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions, and more than 220 Woodcut Illustrations, 18. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains 


rR. 4. the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir Joun Luppock, Bart. 


WILLIAMS & Monearp, | 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


"THE SPIRIT CONTROVERSY: Letters and Dissertations 


on the Human Spirit and Soul; their Nature and their Condition both Here and Hereafter: 
with Remarks upon Future Rewards and Punishments. By DANIEL BIDDLE. 


THE ODES of PINDAR. Translated into English Prose, with 


Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Translator and itor of 
“ ZEschylus,” &c. Crown 8vo. 73. 


PLATO’S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True and False 


Teaching. Translated, with Explanato: he Notes and an Introduction ‘on Ancient and 
Modern Sophistry, by R. W. Mackay, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PLATO’S MENO: a Dialogue on the Nature and Meaning 
of Education. Translated from the Greek, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, 
and a Preliminary Essay on the Moral Education of the Greeks, by R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAMS & Bowases. is Henrietta Street, Covent Gute, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburg! 


Now ready, ls. 


GERTUM CARTHUSIANUM, Filoribus Trium Seculorum 


Contextum Cura GULIELMI Haig Browy, Schol# Carthusiane Archididascali. 
THE LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces. 


Republished with Additions and Annotations. By Go . TREV ELYAN, ee Scholes 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of the “ Competition Wallah.” Price 6s. 
“ All Cambridge men will welcome this little book, containing as it does such well- elle 
pieces as ‘Horace at Athens’ and the * Cambridge Dionysia,’ which have long borne 
palm as the very best of such College jeux d'esprit ever written.’ 
Cambridge University Gazette. 
London: BELL & DaLpy. 


Will be shortly published, 
‘asco de BALBOA: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


Ready at all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. 5s. 


Our OCEAN HIGHWAYS; a condensed Al habetical 


Gazetteer and Universal Route Book, by Road, by Rail, and by Sea, for all Chief Cities 
and Noted Places throughout the World ; giving also the latest Statistical om Commerei 
Information about the various Ports of Departure and of Call connceted with the Great Ocean 
Steam Lines of Europe and America, with Tabular Lists of Chief Ottices, Rates of Passage, 
Dates of Sailing, together with ‘Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tables. 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


EpwWanp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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November 27, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HerworTH Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 

THE QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 8vo. lds. 
From imes, Oct. 22.— Mr. Di dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. 
His miei we given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume 
ed with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and 


is occupi pc 
rusal. Another cause cél2bre, possessed of perennial interest, is the murder of Sir 
Toes verbury by Lord an Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. We may 


the author on this, his latest work. volumes are decidedly attractive, and 
Sonera neh light. vn our national history, but we ¢ the palm of superior interest must be 
awarded to the second volume.” . 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 
D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 
By Rosert Hersret Story, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Mrs, OraPHANT, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


«This memoir fulfils one of the best uses of blography, 


markable character, talent, and energy, 


a man of re 
“jety. It is a very curious and important chapter of contemporary history, as well as 
ess “fe aoe and able devoted to the service of God and man.”. ator.” 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BamLie CocHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 


By Grorce MacDonaLp, LL.D. Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Ametia B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. d 
«There is everything to amuse and interest in this book. There is a wealth of excellent and 
epirited delineations of persons and events, and positively new ground broken as the scene of 


incidents of a novel.”’"—Post. 
<A clever, exciting, and singularly powerful story. ‘The book is an admirable, we might also 


say anoble, work. Its merits are real and solid.” —Sunday Times. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tyrer, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c, 3 vols. 

“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observa- 
tion. Her heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in English life of the better sort, and 
we sincerely thank the author for =) wre i wen of which lies in the virtue and not the 

‘all Gazette. 


wickedness of its personages.” 
GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutrr. 


“In these pages there is a freshness and healthy strength which give an interest and value to 
*Guy Vernon.’ ”—AMorning Post. 
VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste.” 3 vols. 


“ A clever and most carefully-written novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Guizzert, 


Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN; containing Sixteen 


Large Photographs of the finest Female Portraits by Sir Josuvua REYNOLDs, 
GAINSBOROUGH, Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, NEWTON, and Sir THomas LAWRENCE. 
With Descriptive Letter-press by one of our best Art-Critics. Large 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 
“ Asa book of beauty this volume will hold a distinguished place.” —A th 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A DIARY in the EAST during the TOUR 


of the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. By WritiiaM Howarp 
RvssE1, Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Times.” Now ready at every Book- 
seller’sand Library in the Kingdom, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

“ This very readable and brilliant book........ A volume which is really rich in every quality 


that can give it value.” — A thenceum, November 6, 1869. 
“ Mr. Russell had a difficult task to perform, and he has done it well.""—Zimes, November 16. 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 
OWN 


PERSONAL SKETCHES of HIS 


TIME. By Sir JonaAH BARRINGTON, Member of the Irish Parliament, Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland. With a Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATU- 


RAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., with more than 1,500 
Tilustrations by Coleman, Wolf, Harrison Weir, Wood, Dalziel, and others, 
8 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth, £2 14s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKE- 


_SPEARE. Edited by Howarp STAUNTON. With 1,200 Illustrations by 
John Gilbert, and a Stee] Portrait. 3 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth, £2 16s. 


THE GUINEA TENNYSON. 


THE POEMS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 


with Illustrations by Millais, Stanfield, Creswick, Harley,&c. A New Edition 
in New Binding. 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK. 


GEMS of ENGLISH ART of the NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A. With 24 Plates beauti- 
fully printed in Colours by Leighton. 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 


Nov. 13, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


To be published Next Week. 
THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY LE- 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, and 
Two New Ones by J Edited by the Rev. Ricuarp Daron 
BaRHaM, 24s, > 


THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition 


of this celebrated Legend in 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLING- 
TON, kept during the Troublous Times of Charles the First. Now first 
in the British Museum. Edited by Miss WEBB. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HIS. 


TORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand -— Mackintosh —Cobbett — Canning. 
New and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. With Sketches and 
Anecdotes of her most Celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by A. L’EsrrancE. 
With an Introductory Memoir, &c., by the late Rev. WILLIAM Haknass, her 

Literary Executor. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“Miss Mitford 

wal News. Mary Wortley Montagu or 
“No one will question interest is work. It is a capital example of epistolatory 
full ecdotes of public bund: b 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth 
Volume of the “‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo. lis. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his 
Life. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait of Lord Byron, és. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By Hawtey Smart. A New and Cheaper Edi , Crown 8vo. with an 
— by Phiz, 6s. Forming the New Volume of “ Bentley's Favourite 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Lady-bird,” “Too Strange not to 
True,” &c. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “The 


Channings.” By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING, the New and Popular 


Novel by the Author of “ Archie Lovell” and “ Steven Lawrence,” is now 
ready at all Libraries, 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By Frorence 


MontTGomMERY, Author of “ A Very Simple Story,” &c. wn 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


ELUCIDATION OF THE BYRON MYSTERY. 


Immediately, crown 8vo. 66. 


MEDORA LEIGH: 
A History and an Autobiography. 
By a NEW WITNESS. 

Edited by Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL KINDS 


MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM AT 
MARION & 
22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT UPSTAIRS. 


tOUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 


for 1869. Edited by EpmMunD RouTLEDGE. Containing more than 700 pages, 


21 full-page Plates, 6 full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
“ Undoubtedly the best Boys’ Annual.”"—Court Circular. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


| WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS. 
A CHOICE SELECTION NOW ON VIEW FOR SALE, 
Price 42s. each. 
MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1 vol. large medium 8vo. of about 600 pp. illustrated with nearly 250 Woodcuts 
and Photolith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth, with appropriate Gilt Devices, 


SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM WRI- 


—, an Exposition of their Similarities of Thought and Expression. 
Preceded by a ze of the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D. 1616, By 
HENRY GREEN, M 


Shortly, 1 vol. demy Svo. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES.  Trans- 


lated from the Burmese by Capt. H. T. Rocers, R.E. With an Introduction, 
containing Buddha's “‘ Dhammapadam, or Path of Virtue.” ‘Translated from 
the Pali by F. Max MULiEr, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xX. 870 and 396, cloth, with 3 large Coloured folding Maps. 


MEMOIRS on the HISTORY, FOLK-LORE, 


and DISTRIBUTION of the RACES of the *NORTH- WESTERN PRO- 
VINCES of INDIA : being an amplified Edition of the Original Supplemental 
Glossary of Indian Terms, by the late Sir Henny M. Extior, K.C.B., of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and 
re-arranged by JoHN BEAMES, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service ; Member of 
the German Oriental Society, of the Asiatic Societies of Paris ‘and Bengal, 
and of the Philological Society of London. 


Shortly, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


THE ETHICS and LETTERS of B. DE 


SPINOZA. From the Latin. With a Life of the Philosopher, and a Summary 
of his Doctrine. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. vifi. and 148, with 2 Full-page Tllustrations on toned paper 
and numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


THE AMATEUR MECHANIC’S 


SHOP: a Treatise containing Plain and Concise Directions for the Manipu- 
lation of Wood and Metals ; including Casting, Forging, Braizing, Soldering, 
and Carpentry. By the ‘Author of “ The Lathe and its Uses.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 


MAUDE ; 
Or, the Anglican Sister of Mercy. 
Edited by Miss WHATELY, 
Author of “The Life of Archbishop Whately.” 


LONDON: HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, S.W. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


THE UNKIND WORD, 
And other Stories. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 1869-70. 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready, 1 vol. royal 4to. most elegantly bound and gilt, £4 4s. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE EARLY 
PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


72 Plates of absolute Facsimiles from Rare and Curious Books remarkable for Illustrative 
Devices, with Descriptions by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Author of the 
* Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE VOLUME FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 


Now ready, New and beautifully Coloured Edition, 1 vol. royal 4to. handsome cloth binding, 
elaborately gilt, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE LAKE SCENERY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By J. B. PYNE. 


he Original Drawi and mounted on Gaston, with Gilt Borders 
25 Plates, coloured after t Origins wings, 


New and Cheaper Edition of that justly celebrated Work, 


MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


By JOSEPH NASH. 


perial 4to. with 26 Plates, handsome cloth, 31s.6d. To be completed in Four 
Wa Son Volumes, issued Half- yearly. 


Prospectuses can be had on application. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition, 3 vols, 


DOWN in DEVON. By S. W. Forrox 


“ Not sensational, rich in ti the feeli often strong! moved 
reader's interest is to grow full fal it ‘Athena. y and the 


“ The tale is stirring, and the characters oe drawn.” "_Daily Telegraph. 
“ Humour and liveliness throughout the — "Morning Post. 

“ Far above the average of novels.” —Observe 
Cannot fail to obtain a host of admirers.’ 


Bell's Messenger. 


NEW NOVEL OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Now ready, 3 vols. 


LOVER and HUSBAND. By Ennis Granay, 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING ORoss, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols, post 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


FLORA MACDONALD, 
The Preserver of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 
Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


** This Volume contains some eurious and interesting Anecdot before 
connexion with the memorable Escape of the and also an suthentic 


EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON: SEIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Just published, post free, 1s, 


A COMPANION to the WEATHER GLASS; or, 


How to Use the Barometer. Forthe — Use of the Gentleman, thoFarme 
and the Gardener. Blank Diagrams and Almanack for 1870. ’ 


BEMROSE & SONS, 21 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.; AND DERBY. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS AND OPTICIANS. 


~ A Second Edition just ready._NEWBY, Publisher. 


EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


“This autobiography is a very remarkable work, and a wonderfully interesting book ak, toe the 
rt who cares for vigorous, intense Ate 4k and as for those who provel the scandals which 
attach to great names, it will be a perfec’ asure."’— Liverpool 

“The chapters connected with Pope, Ww totem, and other celebrities of the period, which bear 
internal evidence of authenticity, must be regarded as acurious and teresting coutsibution to 
the history of the first and second decades of the eighteenth century.”— Morn 

“It abounds with incidents of the most extraordinary character, and tells ¢ male of the vice 

and profligacy of the times which can only be described by the word ‘ terrible.’ 


Messenger. 


THE SELECT WRITINGS OF ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


New Edition, revised, improved, and Illustrated, 5s. 


' TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 


New Edition, revised and improved, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE REBELLION 
OF 1745-6. 


In the press, a New and revised Edition of the 


POPULAR RHYMES OF 
SCOTLAND. 


* Just published, 1 handsome vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation —— revealed and explained by Natural 
ence, 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, ven 73 are Full-page size, and 4 Coloured 


in this country, which affords s 


is 


“A volume which is calculated to enjoy a wile peasant 
graphic résumé of the more striking phenomena of physica oe 
as a gift-book to those in whom it is desired to encourage a _— 
book is altogether beautifully got up.”—Notes and Queries 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Ready this day, handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; by post, 44 Stamps. 


HOW TO RIDE A VELOCIPEDE: 
Straddle a Saddle, then Paddle and Skedaddle. 


With 2 carefully drawn Illustrations. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 136 STRAND. 


AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS’S (ISAAC) GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 


Now publishing in 8 vols, crown 8vo. each 5s. 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


GOSPEL NARRATIVE 


By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 


Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


FOR ADVENT AND CHBISTMAS. 
OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 


THE BIRTH AT BETHLEHEM. THE FIRST PASSOVER. . 
THE BAPTISM JN JORDAN. | [Ready December 10, 1869. 


OUR LORD’S MINISTRY.—SECOND YEAR. 


THE TWELVE SENT FORTH. 
[Ready January 1, 1870. 


THE SECOND PASSOVER. 
CHRIST WITH THE TWELVE. 


OUR LORD’S MINISTRY.—THIRD YEAR. 


LAST JOURNEY FROM GALILEE 
TO JERUSALEM. 
[Ready January 15. 


TEACHING IN GALILEE. 
TEACHING AT JERUSALEM, 


FOR LENT AND EASTER. 
THE HOLY WEEK. 


THE APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. ; THE LAST SUPPER. 
THE TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE. | INDEX OF TEXTS. 


E DISCOURSE ON THE MOUNT 
OF OLIVES, [Ready February 1. 


FOR LENT AND EASTER, 
OUR LORD’S PASSION. 


THE DAY OF SORROWS. 

THE HALL OF JUDGMENT. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

THE SEPULTURE, 
(Ready February 15. 


THE HOUR OF DARKNESS. 
THE AGONY. 

THE APPREHENSION. 

THE CONDEMNATION. 


FOR ASCENSION-TIDE. 
OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


THE DAY OF DAYS. THE APOSTLES ASSEMBLED. 
THE GRAVE VISITED. THE LAKE IN GALILEE, 
CHRIST APPEARING. THE MOUNTAIN IN GALILEE. 
THE GOING TO EMMAUS. THE RETURN FROM GALILEE. 
THE FORTY DAYS. (Ready April 1, 


INTRODUCTORY VOLUME, 
THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES | MENTION ov ANGELS IN THE 


IN THE FOUR GOSPELS, GOSsP 
OUR LORD’S MANIFESTATIONS OF | PLACES OF OUR LORD'S ABODE 
HIMSELF. AND MINISTRY. 


THE RULE OF SCRIPTURAL IN- | OUR LORD’S MODE OF DEALING 
TERPRETATION FURNISHED WITH HIS APOSTLES. 
BY OUR LORD. CONCLUSION. 
ANALOGIES OF THE GOSPEL. INDEX OF TEXTS. 
[Ready April 15. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


“HE BIRTH AT BETHLEHEM. 
THE BAPTISM IN JORDAN. 
THE FIRST PASSOVER. 

THE SECOND PASSOVER. 
CHRIST WITH THE TWELVE. 
THE TWELVE SENT FORTH. 
TEACHING IN GALILEE. 
TEACHING AT JERUSALEM. 


LAST JOURNEY FROM GALILEE 
TO JERUSALEM. 


THE APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 

THE TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE. 

THE DISCOURSE ON THE MOUNT 
OF OLIVES. 

THE LAST SUPPER. 

THE PASSION. 

THE RESURRECTION. 


[Ready May 1. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. 


By JANUS. 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN, 


“ Tad the book been, as its title might at first seem to imply, merely a Zeitschrift. 
evoked by the exigencies of the present controversy, >» we should not have noticed it 
here. It is because it has an independent and per t interest for the historical 
and theological student, quite apart from its bearing on the controversies of the 
day, and contains a great deal of what, to the immense majority of English, if not 
also of German readers, will be entirely new matter, grouped round 3 common 
centre point which gives unity and coherence to the whole, that it falls strictly 
within the province of this journal.”— Academy. 


“ In this volume the main idea of the writers, the long fatal growth of the prine 
ciples which are now about to develope into the dogma of the Pope’s personal and 
exclusive infallibility, is traced in full detail, with a learning which would be con- 
spicuous in any of the divided branches of the Church, with a plain-speaking which 
few Roman Catholies have been able to aiford, and with a sobriety and absence < 
exaggeration not common among Protestants.” Guardian. 


** A profound and learned treatise, evidently the work of one of the first estegiensl 
of the day, discussing with the scientific fulness and precision proper to German} 
investigation the great doctrinal questions expected to come before the Council, and: 
especially the proposed dogma of Papal Infallibility. There is probably no work in| 
existence that contains at all, still less within so narrow a compass, so complete a! 
record of the origin and growth of the infallibilist theory, and of all the facts of 
Church history bearing upon it, and that too in aform so clear and concise as to put. 
the argument within the reach of any reader of ordinary intelligence, while the; 
scrupulous accuracy of the writer, and his constant reference to the original autho-, 
rities for every statement liable to be disputed, makes the monograph as a whole a 
perfect storehouse of valuable information for the historical or theological student.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Tt affords an opportunity for persons in this country to learn, on the most 
direct authority, how the grave questions which just now agitate the Church are! 
regarded by members of a school within her pale, who profess to yield to none in 
their loyal devotion to Catholic truth, but are unable to identify its interests with, 
the advance of Ultramontanism. Its aim is to show that the object in chief of the 
coming Council is to elect Papal Infallibility into an article—and, therefore, in-, 
evitably a cardinal article—of the Catholic Faith. It purports to. investigate by the 
light of history this and other questions which are to be decided at the Council, as 
well as to serve as a contribution to ecclesiastical history.”—Morning Post, 


“ The concluding words of the volume, coming as they evidently do from a great. 
leader of thought among German Catholics, are so startling and suggestive that we: 
give the passage as it stands, while exhorting our readers to lose no time in procuring 
and carefully perusing the whole volume for themselves.”—Church Herald. » a 


“ This extraordinary work should be read by the millions of Protestant England, 
as the ablest and most authentic exposure of the ecclesiastical and political despot- 
ism of Popery which exists in any language or any country.”—Zock, 

“ Tt is our intention to deal with this book hereafter as it deserves ; for we have 
reason to believe, we will not say to know, lest we should imitate the vicious 
example of Janus, that the work is a fabrication of English and German hands. 
Its name has been well chosen ; Janus had two faces, which nationally may mean 
English and German, but in morals signifies a character not highly estimable for 
truth.”— Tablet, 


“ We feel, as we have already said, that it is hardly possible in a review to give an 
adequate idea of the volume before us, considered merely as a storehouse of facts on. 
the Roman controversy, a value enhanced by the circumstance that it is written by 
earnest but sorrowing members of that Church, who desire, by its publication, to 
avert the progress of corruption and to save the Church from the blundering 
threatened by the action of the Council. We had marked many passages for extract 
in the course of our own examination. Space, however, forbids our indulging our- 
selves. We regret this the less because we feel assured that the book which we kave 
so imperfectly noticed will soon be in the hands of most persons interested in the 
question which is debated.”—John Bull. 


“Tt is of great importance at such a crisis that the public mind should be 
thoroughly informed as to the points on which the judgment of the Council is to be 
asked, or, to speak more correctly, as to the monstrous claims of the Papacy to 
which it is expected to give its formal submission. Especially it is desirable to 
understand clearly the exact position occupied by the ‘ Liberal Catholics,’ men who 
are not prepared to forsake their Church nor to declare war against all progress,and 
who, despite many discouragements, still cling to the belief that it is possible to find 
some mode of reconciliation between Catholic’ principles and modern ideas, and 
who resent such fanatical outbursts as that of Archbishop Manning even more 
bitterly than Protestants themselves. We attach, therefore, great value to a little 
volume just issued on the ‘ Pope and the Council,’ by Janus, which contains a more 
complete statement of the whole case than we have anywhere met with.” 

Nonconformist. 

“ Beginning with a sketch of the errors and contradictions of the Popes, and of 
the position which, as a matter of history, they held in the early Church, the book 
proceeds to describe the three great forgeries by which the Papal claims were upheld— 
the Isidorian Decretals, the donation of Constantine, and the decretum of Gratian. 
The last subject ought to be carefully studied by all who wish to understand the 
frightful tyranny of a complicated system of laws, devised not for the protection 
of a people, but as instruments for grinding them to subjection. Then, after an 
historical outline of the general growth of the Papal power in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the writers enter upon the peculiarly episcopal and clerical 
question, pointing out how marvellously every little change worked in one direction, 
invariably tending to throw the rule of the Church into the power of Rome; and 
how the growth of new institutions like the monastic orders and the Inquisition, 
gradually withdrew the conduct of affairs from the Bishops of the Church in genera), 
and consolidated the Papal influence, For all this, however, unless we could satisfy 
ourselves with a mere magnified table of contents, the reader must be referred to 
the book itself, in which he will find the interest sustained without flagging to the 
end,”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


“It is very able, learned, compact, and conclusive. The subject of Papal Infalli- 
bility is admirably treated, with a thorough mastery of Church history. We com- 
mend it to the perusal of all who take an interest in the progress of ecclesiastical 
questions, and wish to become more nearly acquainted with the Romish Church, its 
doings, pretensions, decrees—especially with the conduct of its successive heads. It 
is a perfect storehouse of facts, brought together with telling effect. Let the voice 
of these German Catholics be listened to by enlightened Englishmen of all creeds, 
and they will be in no danger of ensnarement from the plausible rhetoric of Ultra- 
montanism, whose principles are opposed to our free institutions—to the glory and 
strength of England.”—Atheneum. 


“Tn France, in Holland, and in Germany there has already appeared a multitude 
of disquisitions on this subject. Among these several are the acknowledged composi- 
tions of men of high standing in the Roman Catholic world—men admittedly 
entitled to speak with the authority that must attach to established reputation ; but 
not one of them has hitherto produced a work more likely to create a deep impres- 
sion than the anonymous German publication at the head of this notice. It is not 
apiece of merely polemical writing ; it is a treatise dealing with a large subject in an 
impressive though partisan manner—a treatise grave in tone, solid in matter, and 
bristling with forcible and novel illustrations.” — Spectator. 


“This book, characterised by great ability, singular grasp and scholarship, 
demonstrates, with proofs infallible, that the Ultramontane doctrine of the Pope's 
infallibility is the centre of an arch based upon error, raised by cunning craft, 
settled and cemented by shameless treachery. And this most damaging exposure of 
Popery proceeds from divines who term themselves ‘ faithful Catholics.’ No Ultra- 
montane is able to sneer at the scholarship of the book ; nor can they take off the 
edge of its blows by ascribing it to the malice of Protestants.”— Record. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS, LIBRARY EDITIONS, &c. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Complete in 12 vols, 8vo. £8 18s. cloth. 
Vots, I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 
Vors. V. and VI, The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 
Vors, VII. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II. 28s. 
Vors. IX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, III. and IV. 32s. 
Vors. XI. and XII. The Reign of Elizabeth, V. and VI. 36s. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD. 


By WILLIAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 283. 


--- 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of King Edward II. By WILLIAM 
LONGMAN. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Since the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir THOMAS 
ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 33s, 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


from the Earliest Period to the close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. 
By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s, 6d, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 


By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, LL.D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols. 
post 8vo. price 48s. 


EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 


An Historical Investigation. By Baron BUNSEN, D.C.L. Translated 
by C. H. COTTRELL, M.A. with Additions by 8. BIRCH, LL.D. 
5 vols, 8vo. price £8 14s. 6d. : 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF 
THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM 
IN EUROPE. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Fifth Edition of the entire Work, 
with a complete INDEX. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM 
THALES TO COMTE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Third Edition, rewritten ‘and enlarged, 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. F 


ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. . 


By JAMES MILL. A New Edition, with Notes Ulustrative and Critical, 
by ALEXANDER Bary, ANDREW Finp.ater, and GEorGE Grote. Edited, 
with Additional Notes, by Joun Stuart Minx. 2 vols. 8vo. Pprice.28s. 


AN EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, 


And of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
| By JOHN STUART MILL. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 16s, 


| 


| DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL; 


Reprinted from the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews. By JOHN 
STUART MILL. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.; and Vol. III. 
price 12s. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price 5s. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN STUART MILL, 


Library Edition (the Sixth), 2 vols, 8vo. 30s, 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


By JOHN STUART MILL, 


Library Edition (the Third), 8vo. 9s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 


ON LIBERTY. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
Library Edition (the Fourth), post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 


UTILITARTANISM. 


By JOHN STUART MILL, Third Edition. 8vo. as. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Cabinet Edition, being the Fourth. 2 vols. | 
crown 8vo. price 16s, 


INDUCTIVE. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vous. XI. and XII. price 36s. completing the work. [On Thursday next, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. With a 
Portrait and several Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. [On Friday next, 


LIFE OF JOHN GIBSON, R.A. SCULPTOR. 


Bdited by Lady EASTLAKE, 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
ready. 


SPEECHES OF EARL RUSSELL, 1817-1841. 


Also Despatches selected from Correspondence presented to Parliament 
1859-1865. With Introductions to the Speeches and Despatches, by Earl 
Russett. 2 vols. 8vo. [In December. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


By ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. Founded on the 
Dictionary of Dr. SamuEL Jonson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. In Four Vo_umes, quarto, 
price £7 cloth; to be had also in Two Sections, Voxs. I. and II. price 70s, 
and Vous. III. and IV. price 70s—The Second Section, completing the 
Work, will be ready in the month of DeceMBER. 


CHAPTERS AND SPEECHES ON THE IRISH 
LAND QUESTION. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 8vo. [Jn a few days. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. | 
The Contemporary French Tract intituled The Debate between the Heralds — 
of France and England, attributed to CHArLes, DuKE of ORLEANS; | 
translated for the first time into English, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and an Inquiry into the Authorship, by HENRY PYNE. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


VARIETIES OF VICE-REGAL LIFE. 


By Major-General Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B. In Two Volumes, 
[Nearly ready. 


THE SEE OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By the Rev, OSWALD J. REICHEL, B.C.L, and M.A. Vice Principal of 
Cuddesdon College. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


GOD IN HISTORY; 


Or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By the | 

late Baron BUNSEN, D.Ph. D.C.L. D.D. Translated from the German by 

SUSANNA WINKWORTH. Third Volume, in 8vo. completing the work. 
[Nearly ready. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALBERT DURER, HIS LIFE AND WORKS; 


Including Autobiographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By 
WILLIAM B. SCOTT, Author of “ Half-hour Lectures on the History 
and Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts,” With Six Etchings by 
the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. price 16s. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


To the Death of Charles I. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 
price 14s. 


A HISTORY OF WALES, 


Derived from Authentic Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Ysgafell, Author 
of a Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Price, and Editor of his Literary Remains. 
8vo. price 14s, 


HISTORY OF THE NORMAN KINGS OF 
ENGLAND. 


From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By THOMAS 
COBBE, Barrister, of the Inner Temple. 8vo. price 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 
OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM 
IN EUROPE. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 
being the Fourth. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 16s. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


| From Augustus to Charlemagne. By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE 


LECKY, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


NOTES ON BURGUNDY. 


By CHARLES RICHARD WELD. Edited by his WIDOW; with 
Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


An Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially 
Denudation, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been pro- 
duced. By D. MACKINTOSH, F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 86 Woodcuts, 
price 12s, 


STRONG AND FREE; 


Or, First Steps towards Social Science. By the Author of “ My Life, and 
What shall I Do with It?” &c. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN WORKING MAN; 


Being an Account of the Daily Life, Amusements, and Unions for Culture 
and Material Progress of the Artisans of North and South Germany and 
Switzerland. By JAMES SAMUELSON. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
price 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE REV. CHAUNCY HARE TOWNS- 


HEND’S RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, Published as directed in his Will, by his 
Literary Executor. Crown 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS: 


BOOKS. New Edition, demy 8vo. handsomely printed and bound, with 
the Original Engravings on Steel and Wood, 12s. 


JOHN FORSTER’S BIOGRAPHY of WAL- 


TER SAVAGE LANDOR: 1775-1864, 2 vols. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Edition. Miscellancous Essays, Vol. VI., 9s. 


HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY’S NEW 


WORK—TALES of LIFE and DEATH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


WALTER THORNBURY’S OLD STORIES 


RE-TOLD. Crown 8vo. week. 


C. H. ALLEN’S VISIT to QUEENSLAND 


and her GOLDFIELDS. Crown 8vo, 8. [This day. 


DR. BELL’S NEW TRACKS in NORTH 


AMERICA: a Journal of Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey 
of a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867-8. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with 20 Chromos and numerous Woodcuts, 30s. 


G. FLEMING’S HORSE-SHOES and HORSE- 


SHOEING: their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses. Demy 8vo. with 210 
Illustrations, 21s. 


PERE LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES 


on JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S SONGS and 


VERSES. Crown 5s. 


CAPTAIN PIM, R.N., and DR.SEEMANN’S 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST LIFE in 


ACADIE. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


Library 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL—PUCK, an Auto- 


biography. 3 vols. {This day. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL— 


M. or N, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


MRS. STEELE’S NEW NOVEL—SO RUNS 


the WORLD AWAY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL—ONLY 


HERSELF. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 
ALICE FISHER’S TOO BRIGHT to LAST. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


PAUL BENISON’S NOT TO BE: a Story 


of the Day. 2 vols, crown 8vo. (Jn November. 


LIZA. By Ivan Turcuenmer. Translated 


from the Russian by W. R. 8. RALsron. 2 vols. 


This day is published, No. XXIX., price 1s, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS : 
. AUSTIN FRIARS, B; thor of | 10, GEORGE CANTERBURY" 
“George Geith of Fi With 


2, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? 
3. MY DAUGHTER MOLLY’s sToRY. | 1+ NEVER ALONE. 
4. CKLLICISMS ON CONTEMTonAniES, | 1% MR. OSCAR PREEN IN Japay 
No. [X.—Miss Smedley and Mr. Story, AND LAPUTA. Chapters 10, 11, 
ROSES. 18. THE LOST GIUDITTA : a Novelet 
A BRITISH-BORN SUBJECT. 14, RUPERT'S SONG. 


MY LOVE OF LONG AGO, 
DECEMBER SHOOTING. 
ZELF IS DE MAN, 


1. THE SCOTTISH GENE 
SEMBLIES. “ERAL ag. 


1. AFEW HOURS AT TIPTREE TALL 
17. ADVICE REJECTED. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, ang 
EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. ana 


Mrs. PETHERICK, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous tl 
tions, 25s. ustry 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C, Parkrxson. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE OPEN AIR: Sketches Out of Tow, 


By JoserH VEREY. 1 vol, 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: , 


Fairy Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” Profusi tel 
and handsomely bound, 5s. 


THE ROSE of JERICHO. From the French, 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2s. 6d. [Just ready, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARI§8, 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Noucuerre Canzgy, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


PH@BE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Louisa 


ANNE MEREDITH, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols, 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 


“Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


OBERON SPELL: a Novel. 


Lxzonarps. 3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER. 


ING-PLACES, 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE : 


3 vols. 


THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “ Hog Hunting in the East,” &c. 3 vol. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCartuy, Author of “‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” * Paul Massie,” 


By Enen 


a Romance. 


&ec. 3 vols. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 
By Russet. Gray, Author of Never—For Ever,” &c. 3 vols. 
LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Joszps 
VEREY. 3 vols. 
HEATHFIELD HALL: a Tale. By Hans 
SCHREIBER. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 
VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cron 


Gnrirritu, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols, 
[Just ready. 


On Monday next, November 29, price 1s. 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE: 


The Story of a Dinner that was Never Eaten. 
BEING THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 


| OF A WICKED OLD MAN WHO LIVED DOWN A BY-STREET. With 


NEW RUSSIAN STORY—MARY STAN- 


LEY; or, the Secret Ones, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL—THE O. V. H. 


By Wat Brapwoop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


2 Illustrations, 

OF THE FIRST OLD LADY WHO TRAVELLED WITH A GHOST. With 
Portrait. 

OF THE MAN WHO TRAVELLED IN HIS OWN COFFIN, 
and Full-page Illustration. 

OF THE THIRD LADY’S SECOND HUSBAND WHO DID NOT COME AT 
ALL. With Portrait. 

OF THE SECOND LADY’S FRENCH HUSBAND WHO CROSSED THE ALPS 
IN A STORM. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 

OF AN a GENTLEMAN WHO CAME ALL THE WAY FROM BERMONDSEY. 
With Portrait. 

OF A RESPECTABLE COUPLE WHO MET WITH AN ACCIDENT ON THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. With Portrait and Full-page Iustration. — 

OF A ROMANTIC YOUNG PERSON WHO FELL AMONG BRIGANDS. With 
Portrait. 

OF A GENTLEMAN WITH A MOUSTACHE WHO CAME ON PURPOSE. 
With Portrait. 

OF A SMALL BOY WHO CAME FROM OLD TUSHER’S. With Portrait. 

OF THE FOURTEENTH PERSON, WHO WAS NO BETTER THAN HE NEED 
HAVE BEEN. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 

OF EVERYBODY'S VERY GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT, WITH SOME PAR- 
TICULARS OF A DINNER THAT WAS NEVER EATEN, AND OF 4 
SUPPER THAT WAS. 


With Portrait 


With 2 Illustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


These important Dictionaries—written by the most eminent Scholars, and 
edited by Dr. WILLIAM Smiru—have been long acknowledged to be indio 
sable to every Library and every Student. But their cost has hitherto 
revented many from possessing them, and the Proprietors have therefore 
decided upon placing them within the reach of a much larger number of 
readers, by issuing a Subscription Edition, at the rate of 


ONE GUINEA EACH 


The SIX_VULUMES, handsomely bound in cloth. 
(Pablished at £11 17s. 6d.) son =~ ose 
Or the Dictionaries separately, as under: 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. (Published at £2 2s.) iw Ses 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MY- 
THOLOGY. 3 vols. (Published at. £5 15s.6d.) 3 3 0 
DICTIONARY .OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. (Published at £4)... 2 
*,* Any Volume may be had separately. 
Subscribers sending their Names to the Undersigned, accompanied by a Cheque or 
Post Olfice Order, for whatever Volumes they require, reckoned at the above rates, 
will receive in return the Books, which will be forwarded at once in any way they 
may direct. If preferred, the Works may be obtained of any Bookseller at the 


for Cash. 
— JAMES WALTON, 
Bookseller and Publisher to University College. 


137 Gower Strect, W.C., London, 
October 1569. 


bo 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


THE MODERN ROLLIN. Subscription 


Rdition of Mr. PHILIP SMITH’S HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD. 
3 handsome vols. 8vo. (1,900 pp.), illustrated by Maps and Plans, cloth lettered, 
price 21s. 

“In relating not only all the leading events of the epochs here referred to, but also the 
remarkable incidents of the periods between the respective epochs, one great and rare power 
was required—that of condensation. There are cases in which an historian not only has super- 
abundance of materials, but he is bound to use them all, Such a case has existed here ; and 
Mr. Smith has been equal to its exigencies.”’—A theneum. 


FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE (MIDDLE CLASS), UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON, CIVIL SERVICE, AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


A SYNOPTICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


combining the Advantages of the Narrative and Tabular Form ; together with 
a Cenparative View of Contemporaneous Sovereigns, and Events in General 
tastory, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time, including a Full 
Account of the Reign of Victoria to the end of 1868. Oblong 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ment, as we have said, is excellent; it is sufficiently elaborate, and sufficiently terse........ In 
the corn has been separated from the chaff, and we believe that those who avail themselves 
of the advantages which the work offers will pay a grateful tribute to its general excellence.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 


CHEMISTRY for SCHOOLS: an Introduction 


to the Practical Study of Chemistry. By C. HavGHron Grit, Assistant- 
Examiner in Chemistry at ihe University of London, late Lecturer on 
Chemistry in University College School. Small 8vo. with 100 Iustrations, 
price 4s, 6d. [Just published. 


KIRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


Baited by W. Monnrant BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, and Warden 
of the College at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Seventh Edition, small 8vo. 
241 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. [Just published. 
“No book in the English language excels, if indeed any equal, this one as a text-book 
physiology. It gives the student that which he ought to know in this science concisely, plainly, 
sufficiently; and any one who thoroughly masters its contents may be re, led as pos- 
sessing a solid dation of physiological knowledge.” —British Medical Journal. 


FAILURE of SIGHT from RAILWAY and 


other INJURIES of the SPINE and HEAD. By T, WHarton Jonss, F.R.S., 
Professor of Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery in University College, London. 
Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. [Just published. 


ESSENTIALS of BANDAGING, including | 


the MANAGEMENT of FRACTURES and DISLOCATIONS. By BERKELEY 
Hi, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon and Instructor in Bandaging 
in University College Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged, fcp. Svo. 122 Ilus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. Just published. 


DR. GARROD’S ESSENTIALS of MATE- 


RIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. Third Edition, revised and much 


The Saturday Review. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS: 


enlarged, adapted to the 1867 Edition of the British Pharmacop@ia. Small 


8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“The therapeutical chapters and sections have been entirely revised. In a special chapter 
Dr. Garrod deals skilfully with therapeutic groups, and, by classifying medicines, gives at once 
to the practitioner a clue by which to thread the mazes of materia medica in practice, and to t! 

it @ peg on which to hang the facts with which he must store his memory. Garrod’s has 
always been a favourite—we believe, the favourite—text-book, and is likely to remain so.” 
British Medical Journal. 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE and ART of SUR- 


GERY: a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. Fifth 
revised and much improved, 2 vols. 8vo. 600 Illustrations, 
ice 81s. 6d. 


“The entire work, complete, as the great English treatise on surgery of our own time, is, we 


‘can assure our readers, x well adapted for the most — student, and, as a book of 


Teference, for the advan ractitioner.”—Dublin Quarterly 


LONDON: JAMES WALTON, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER 
TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 137 GOWER STREET. 


| 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


REVIEW of the “COLONIAL POLICY of 


LORD J. RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION by EARL GREY, 1853,” and 
of SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. 
AppERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. Parts II. and III. may also be had together, 5s. 
Part I., 2s. 6d. 


Just published, post 8vo. limp cloth, 1s, 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING: Thoughts on Double Entry 


and Balance Sheets. Addressed more particularly to Shareholders in Joint- 
Stock Companies. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


a Condensed 


Alphabetical Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all 
Chief Cities and Noted Places throughout the World ; giving also the latest 
Statistical and Commercial information about the various Ports of Departure 
and of Call connected with the Great Ocean Steam Lines of Europe and 
America, with Tabular Lists of Chief Offices, Rates of Passage, Dates of 
Sailing, together with Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tables. By 
J, Maurice DEMPSEY. 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE PARANA; with Incidents of the Para- 


guayan War, and South American Recollections, from 1861 to 1868. By 
THomAs J. Hurcntnson, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.E.S., F.A.S.L., H.B.M. Consul 
for Rosario, Author of ‘* Niger-Tshadda-Binue Exploration,” “ Impressions of 
Western Africa,” ‘“‘ Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians,” “* Buenos 
Ayres and Argentine Gleanings,” &c. With Map and Illustrations, including 
a Portrait of Vield-Marshal Lopez, the Paraguayan President. 

““ What Mr. Hutchinson has written in the way of personal jottings is marked by great 
vivacity, acuteness of observation, and a certain pleasant raciness of style. is facts and 
comments on the P: uayan war will be read with much interest, and will help people vastly 
to comprehend what has seemed to most a hopeless muddie. We can cordially recommend the 
book, both as pleasant, fresh reading, and for the quantity of <terling reliable information it 
contains.” —Observer. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 
On Six Sheets, size of each 25 inches by 19, price 27s. the set ; 


or, sold separately, price 5s, each, 
SKETCHES of BRITISH SOLDIERS: a 


Series of Coloured Prints, from the Drawings made by Command for Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Gkorcz H. Tuomas, and graciously lent for publication. 
The Series comprises : 
1, Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards. 
° 2. Dragoon Guards and Light Drazoons. 
3. Royal Artillery. 
4. Royal Engineers and Military Train. 
5. The Guards. 
6. Regiments of the Line. 
*,* This beautiful Series of Coloured Lithographs is printed on superfine 
thick paper, and can be had framed in any style to order. 


Just published, royal 8vo. stitched, 3s, 


REFLECTIONS on the FORMATION of 


ARMIES with a VIEW to the REORGANIZATION of the ENGLISH 
ARMY. Together with a Translation of the Archduke ALprecut’s 
celebrated Pamphict on the “‘ Responsibility in Times of War.” By Captain 
W. J. Wyatr (Unattached), formerly of the Radetzky Hussars, Author of 
“ A Political and Military Review of the Austro-ltalian War, 1866,” &c. 
“ Army men, M.P.’s, and political economists should make these ‘ Reflections’ their careful 
study.”’—Public Opinion, 


Demy 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


READABLE SHORT-HAND—SELF- 


TAUGHT: being a System by which People can Teach themselves, write the 
longest Word without lifting the Pen, Read what they write, and correspond 
with Friends at Home or Abroad on Pleasure or Business. It embraces a 
double set of Vowels, with Liquid Consonants grafted on the other letters; 
together with a Diagram of Dots, and a Combination of Words in most 
familiar use into ready Sentences. The whole forming a System of Readable 
Short-Hand, Shortened. By Murpo Youna. 
“A simple, comprehensive system, which the student may acquire without a master.” 
Sunday Times. 


New Edition, scale 140 miles to an inch ; size, 58 inches by 50; coloured, 
and mounted on roller varnished, 13s. 


ASIA._NEW SCHOOL MAP of ASIA. 


Prepared under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
of the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. Edited by 
Rev. 8S. CLARKE, M.A., F.R.G.S., and sanctioned by the Commissioners of 

tional Education, Ireland, for use in their Schools. This New Edition con- 
tains all the latest improvements, including the recent acquisitions of Russia 
in Turkestan ; the New Route Survey along the Sampoo bywy A the learned 
Pundit ; and the Survey made by the French Expedition to Yunnan up the 
Me-Khong or Cambodia River. 


Just published, sheet, 10s. ; in case, 15s. 6d.; on rollers varnished, 17s. 


SUEZ CANAL.—OFFICIAL MAP of the 


ISTHMUS and CANAL. Constructed under the direction of the Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez. With enlarged Plans of the Works, 


&e. 
Smaller Map of the Isthmus of Suez, showing the Course of the Great 
Canal, &c. Sheet, 3s. ; case, 5s.; on roller varnished, 8s, 


ATLASES—MAPS—GLOBES. Now ready, 


a NEW CATALOGUE of Selected Atlases, Maps, and Globes, published or 
sold by EDWARD STANFORD, comprising Atlases of Ancient and Modern 
Geography; Physical, Biblical, Historical, and Educational Atlases, &c. ; 
Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, Great Britain, India, 
and the Colonies ; London and its Environs; the Useful Knowledge Society's 
Series; also, Selections from the Geological and Ordnance Survey Maps. 
Free on application, or by post One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 7 CIHARING CROSS, S.W. 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE ORDNANCE AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
PUBLI ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 
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The Saturday Review. [November 27, 1g¢9, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


This day, SECOND EDITION. This day, royal 8vo. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 4 f 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 4AUBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG : the 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. Wome and some 
T, SADLER. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. | Autotypes, Lithographs, ———_— With upwards of » 

“ These delightful volumes, brimming over with salient d d fi 
pew rh = fulfil the expectations with which we looked furward to work—althoug’ 


“ Comprising by far the 1 r part of recent and old matter co’ Dire 
rh that rtion of it which is original is the least valuable ts | services her 

v single publication on the subject in German or English. It is enriched by 
INGEXES, ANA Aue eutotype reproductions of famous engravings by Diirer.”_4 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD, 


Tilustrated and Ill 

ustra’ uminated. Twelve Pictures, printed in 

Sketches taken in the East by McEntry, with Coloured Preignnt me No. 
Picture by JoHN JELLICOE. Tlluminated Borders from the Brevario G 5 
in St. Mark’s Library at Venice; and Uluminated Texts by Lewis Hyp, 

Now ready, SECOND EDITION. Royal 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. (This day, —_— 


MR. A. WALLACE'S MALAY SPECIMENS of the DRAWINGS of TRY 


ARCHIPELAGO,” the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 


A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 2 vols, crown | MASTERS, from the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle: Miche} : 
8vo. with 9 Maps and more than 50 Illustrations, 24s. | Perugino, Raphael, Julio R » rdo da Vinci, Giorgiane fo T is 
“ Must be reckoned one of the most agreeable as well as one of the most instructive records of | Veronese, Poussin, Albert Diirer, Holbein. By B. B. Woopwanp, PSA, follo 
coptemporary travel.”"—Spectator. | Librarian to the Queen. 4to. with 20 Photographs by Ernest Edwards, > 
“ A vivid picture of tropical lite, which may be read with unflagging interest, and a sufficient _ [ as candi 
“ It is written in a most amusing style. The author touches but lightly con ae aati ETCHING and E TCHERS 7: a Treatise Critical for regre 
hardships and adventures, but his descriptions of scenery, of the people, and their manners and and Practical. By P. G. HamerTon. Royal 8vo. with Original Plates 
two volumes of the most inter- | Paul Potter, &e., half morocco, 31s. 6d, yy and 
too, of which none but a artist Gould by x. wat, which 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, Saturday Review, for the « 
| 
PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. STORIES for MY CHILDREN. 
Eight Lectures by R. PAyNE Smrrn, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P, Extra fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations b: Castle 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. S8vo, 12s, (This day. price 6s. 6d. tl man presume 
insurrect 
PROFESSOR MAURICE on “SOCIAL | THE WATER BABIES a a. Fairy Tale for ig which 
and P. Skelton. New Edition, crown 8vo. with additional Iivstrations 
14s, (This day, a fict 
HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by oe 
its Laws and Consequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. With Two Genea- Henry Kinestey, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. with Vignette Title and 8 Full-page stinet in 
logical Tables. 8vo. 12s. [This day. | Illustrations by Huard, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. but they 
| | “ Exactly the book to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys. For mere the rese 
instruction it is valuable, so much of fact and history is incidentally included in it ; for its high, P 
/ t t is still aluable.”—Lite ‘hurchman, 
THE AD MINISTRATION of INDIA, from | generous tone it is still more v le rary Churchman, ons | 
e First Ten Years ministration under the Crown. | 
2. PRICHARD (Gray’s Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8yo. with Map, ie” CAST UP by the SE A. By Sir SAMUEL V. aoe a 
[This day. | Baker. Seventh “Thousand, crown 8vo. Illustrated by Huard, cloth gilt, guns 
: price 7s. 6d. sedition. 
THE LAND-WAR in IRELAND: a History for adventure, of tenur 
for the Times. By JAMES GopKIN, Author of “ Ireland and her Churches.” | periods ( 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: being Old Nur their cor 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. With Two New Chapters on National Education _ “ The most splendid, and at the same time the most really meritorious of the book» «pecially 
and the Poor Laws, and their Influence upon Pauperism. New and Cheaper | imtended for children, that we have scen.”—Spectator. perary, | 
Edition, revised throughout, crown Svo. 10s, 6d. (This day. Govern 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at § sae. 1 
INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN WENTWORTH GRANGE: a Child’s Christmas Book. By Francis Tunxm ence of : 


PALGRAVE. Small 4to. Mlustrated by Arthur Hughes, 9s, 


\ on 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER sentative 
ASP ROMONTE, and other Poems. Fep. : 8vo. | LAND. By Lewis Carrott. Eighteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 4 they shai 
6d. [This day. Illustrations by ‘Tenniel, cloth gilt, 68. The same in French and Gemas of priest 
each 6s, 
THOUGHTS on LIFE SCIENCE. By One of the cleverest and most charming books over for 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. With Hmosh 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION to ABYS- lion 


SINIA. Compiled from Authentic Documents. By Captain H. M. Hozrer “ Where is the school-boy who would not welcome this handsome volume as one of the most 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo. 9s. ” acceptable presents he could receive 7" —Nonconformist. armed re 
Tone, the rejection of surplussge. the. steadiness. with which the principal ‘pointe ‘kept in MACMILLAN & co., LONDON. The 
view, the extreme care and skill with which the information has been handled, make the volume 5 ™ 
\ casily read. And we doubt not it will be referred to long after other works are forgotten.” | probabl 
Spectator. | Monthly, 1s. 
| success. 

PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S “8. CLE-- MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
MENT of ROME.” The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. <A Revised Text, | onsti 
with Introduction and Notes. 8vo, 8s. 6d. ‘ _ | No, CXXII. (for DECEMBER). would be 

’ H AND ARCH. | 5. MR. T. HL WARD ON “THE LATE nity. Ay 

PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S SPECTRUM +. LIBHOPS.” = the Hox. Last. | PROFESSOR CONINGTON.” by a pric 
ANALYSIQ, Jectures. With Appendices, Maps, Engravings, and Chromo- BETH LIBRARIAN. Part 11. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters almost se 
lithographs. Medium Svo. cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. “4 BRAVE LADY.” By the Author 

of “John Gentleman.” | _ ULS oN THE sdmini 
hapters 12 13. TERMAN 

REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in , HULLAH ON “Porv- IRISH LAND QUESTION.” By 
Council.” ‘Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, [Vert week. *““LAR SONGS OF THE LAST Mr. JoHN HAMILTON. 

| HALF-CENTURY.” 8, MORNING CALLS ON THE conventic 
| 4, MR. SAMUEL SMILES ON “ FRE- MUNICH a Ther 

A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By | DERICK KGNIG, THE IN- | 9, «grupy AND OPINION IN OX inl 

LA iti ith Index. . 2s, 6d. | VENTOR OF TEAM | & man 
the Rev. E. A. Second Edition, with a new Index. SEACHINE.” FORD. 
ment of 

A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY | Every Thursday, 4d. ; Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 84, : of the 
THROUGH CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By Witttam | . i 
Gwvorp Patcnave. Fifth and Cheaper Edition; crown 8vo. with Map, | NATURE: a Weekly Illustrated Journal 0 the insu 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, 6s. \ Science. Nos. I.—IV. now ready. Also Part I, price 1s. 4d. last Fer 

> 

Publishing Office, 9 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. from mi 

. PAagathy GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, - willin 
: be MD oO. No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 27, 1869. oe f 
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» ne amount of universally interesting matter it contains it would he impossible te e+es- 
rate........Here are three substantial but snost entertaining, indeed fascinating volumes, and 
ha r. Sadler has performed his task—no easy one, considering the vast amount of manuscript 
: placed at his disposal—with rare good judgment.” — Daily Telegraph. ’ 
; “ Rarely has so bright, various, and well-digested a collection been published. It cannot be —— 
epitomized. It must be reac 
5 “ A work teeming with ane 
= thing like three-quarters of 
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